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Years, an intellectual 
Sided as clear, comp 


tates, and cultivating amicable relations with 


qi, the son of David was clearly at the focus of the 
world’s art and treasure. He might unite the skill 
that built the pyramids of Egypt and the temples of 
Nineveh, with that which constructed the fanes of 
tho Ganges, and the palaces of the merchant-princes 
of Tyre. Nor was science In a crude and infantile 
gate in those remotest eras, The architectural 
mind of the pyramids was not untinctured with 
geometric lore; and Assyrian remains show that art 
was degenerating from a higher, rather than ger- 
minating from a lower era of culture. The con- 
structive intellect of the race was as rife at the be- 
ginning as it is now. Vulcan lived near Eden, and 


ellect of ante-diluvian myriads was as godlike 


in ite signature as that of any succeeding age. And 


n that came ont of the Ark, bringing with 


them the science of a perished world, have left in 
the cyclopean structures they immediately planned, 
specimens for all time of how grand that world had 


¢ may be something 


b=) 
c legends tell us, of scientific secrets com- 


municated by God to man at the very outset. 
There is much in the mysterious temples of the 
Druids, 
to impress one with the probability of some such 


and of the Nile, the Tigris, and the Ganges, 


When, then, we behold an assemblage of Tyrian 
artists upon the ground, proceeding to measure the 
area of the Jebusite threshing-floor, we need not 
imagine them a rude, illiterate throng. We behold 
men on whose broad, square, massive brows, and 
protuberant temples nature has written the sign 
manual of constructive genius, They come with 
the lore of the Adyta of Egypt, where they have 
traveled, and studied, and wrought, and with the 
skill of India, where they have banded themselves 
nm secret fraternities; they come from the heights of 
Chaldea, the plain of Shinar, and the mounds of 
Mesopotamia, with their occult mysteries sacredly 


d from the vulgar, handed down from gene- 


rations before the flood, and cherished as a divine 
deposit; they come at the bidding of the Lord’s 
anointed to consecrate that science tothe working 
out in solid rock of the divine plan. That plan, ex- 
pressly revealed of God to David, the world’s col- 
leve of master-masons and architects are assembled 
to consider and carry into execution. 

; And thero among them, their presiding officer, 
gtands the celebrated Tyrian, sent on special em- 
royal master, as skillful to work in 
, Stone, timber, embroidery, and engraving, 

solve any enigma that may be propounded 

Men 
that had trod the halis of Nineveh, and of hundred- 
ed Thebes, there they stand in the open air on 


by hi 


deep thinkers of Solomon’s schools, 


el aroa of Araunah. 


Who would have thought of a temple darable as 
time, on that summit, chosen for the very purpose 
that the free airs of heaven might winnow the wheat, 
and purge the threshing floor! 
fortress of Zion, whose turrets overtop them, and 
whose shadow the setting sun casts eastwardly 
They measure and mark out the 
Here the temple must rise. Such and 
such must be its precise limits, fronting east, west, 
But, before that temple can stand 
firmly here, the mount itself must be shaped, 
squared, and leveled. 

Yonder, where the southern side shelves away 
toward the valley of Hinnom, let excavations be 
sunk to the strata of the hidden rock, and massive 
walls be founded. So on the east, where the ground 
shelves down precipitously to the Kedron, similar 
battkements must be constructed, and on the west 
and north others of less depth. And when these 
massive walls shall rise to the‘level of the original 
threshing-floor, a panel-work of stone, a massive 
veneering of rock, then let the space inclesed be 
filled in with earth, or built over by solid floors, 
sustained by massive arches and cyclopean piers be- 
tow. Then will the mountain of Moriah be suffi- 
cwntly enlarged and elaborated, to be prepared to 
bear wpon its mighty quadrangle the temple of the 
Lord, with its spacious courts. Thus these archi- 
tects of Tyre must first literally build the mountain 
of the house before they can build the house itself. 
That mountain of the house, at least as to its lower 
courses, stands there now just as they built it, im- 
movable for all time. But the house that rested on 
that mountain has been swept away as our Lord 


them. 


i 


south. 


and not one stone left upon another. 


It wes this having to build the mountain first, 
before they could build the temple proper, compara- 
tively a very small structure, that occasioned such 
immense outlay of men and materials. After the 
working plans had been drawn, the estimates made, 
and the bills delivered, to the last cubit and hand- 
breadth, the king could judge of the labor necessary. 

Eighty thousand men were detailed to quarry 
and hew in the mountains, and twenty thousand to 
the labor of transportation. This force of a hundred 
thousand, chiefly Canaanites, was officered by 
thirty-six hundred master-workmen. Beside these 
there was a levy of thirty thousand Israelites, who 
i served in courses ten thousand by the month, one 
month in the mountains, two months at home, And 
finally there was the quota of workmen furnished 
by the Prince of Tyre, ‘‘for,” said Solomon, “ there 
is not among us any that can skill to cut timber 


the Sidonians.” 


By this vast army of laborers, immense quanti- 
ties of material were prepared. The builders hewed 
the timber. The giblim, or masons, squared the 
stones, “great stones, costly stones, and hewed 
stones,” some of which are now visible, more than 
thirty feet in length. . 

And, ag if to impress us with an idea of the science 
‘uployed in the construction, we are told that when 
‘came to the actual work of erection, the building 
vent up without stroke of hammer. 
¥as no driving of nails in the wood-work, but no 
‘woke of hammer for the cutting of stone, or shap- 
‘ng any material for its required position. The plan 
had been perfect; the specifications perfect tc hand- 
breadth and hair’s breadth; and the work under the 
Plans had been faithful and exact. Thus over the 
Vastly extended work, covering a period of seven 
power is seen to have pre- 
~ comprehensive, profound, probably 
“Oy engaged in modern works of a similar nature. | 
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“BOT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








~ VOLUME VI. 


Is it not an interesting fact, to be able to identify 
the ground-plan and bottom-courses of that gigantic 
labor of the old-world giblim ? 

Yet in E] Haram-esh-Sherif, in Jerusalem, there 
can be no question we have the Moriah of Solomon. 
Speaking of its bottom-courses, Dr. Robinson 
says: “Here then we have indisputable remains of 
Jewish antiquity. There seems little room for he- 
sitation in referring them back to the days of Solo- 
mon, who built here immense walls immovable for 
all time. Ages upon ages have rolled away, yet 
these foundations still endure, and are immovable 
as at the beginning.” 

We have always felt that no other spot on earth 
could compare in interest with this. To behold 
this, to stand in the midst of Jerusalem’s ruins, and 
take pleasure in her stones and favor the dust 
thereof, has ever been, and is still the darling dream 
of our imagination. May death never seal our eye 
till we have seen that sacred sight, and exclaimed, 
“ Nunc dimittis !” 

As tothe temple which was superbly wrought 
upon this immense quadrangle, we attempt no de- 
scription. It preserved the same general features 
with the tabernacle, fronting the east, divided into 
two parts, holy and most holy, and was composed 
of the most durable and costly materials, overlaid 
with immense quantities of gold and precious 
stones. Viewed under an eastern sky, from the 
battlements of Zion, it must have presented an ob- 
ject of dazzling splendor and bewildering beauty. 
The idea which had before expressed itself tem- 
porarily in the Tabernacle here embodied itself 
anew, in a form combining whatever was durable 
in substance, rare in value, or exalted in art. 

The perishable tabernacle, with its comparatively 
vile coverings of skins, underwent here a species of 
resurrection, being metamorphosed into a house 
symmetrical, durable, glorious. 

Even so there is to be, when the resurrection 
shall dawn, a mightier transfiguration, a more su- 
perbly glorious metamorphosis. 

The stones for a sublimer temple are now being 
hewed on the sides of life’s Lebanon. Every be- 
liever is a living stone, for that fane wherein Christ 
is head of the corner. And as the tabernacle of 
the desert was suddenly metamorphosed into the 
golden gleaming temple, so do we look for our Lord 
from heaven to change our vile body, and fashion it 
like his own glorious body, “For we know that if 
our earthly taberna:le be dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, a novsr not made vith hands, eternal in 


the heavens.” Grey. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF SPAIN. 


May we not venture to exprera a confi’ @ it hope that 

the new day dawning on Spain will bagin, ere long, to 

be enlightened by the Sun of righteousness? There 

are several distinct grounds on which such an expecta- 

tion may be founded, and these are, perhaps, both 

stronger and more numerous than most readers ima- 

gine. 

It, fs true that the Peninsula has been under the 

feet of Rome from an early period, through the dark 

ages, and, as is commonly supposed, up to the present 
hour ; and that the name of “Spaniard” has been too 
often and too justly identified with that of “ fanatic.” 
But it is also true, that the Church of Spain main- 
tained her independence of Rome for eight centuries ; 
that the Reformation dawned gloriously in different 
parts of the Peninsula in the sixteenth century; that 
the Gospel has been repeatedly welcomed by Spa- 
niards, and men of their race, when presented to them 
in its eimplicity, and without needlessly awakening 
their prejudices; and that there have been, for several 
years, three congregations of Protestant Spaniards in 
Gibraltar, consisting of persons who have preferred 
exile from their own land to renouncing or concealing 
their faith, There have been in past ages bright 
examples among Spaniards of Christian character, as 
those who read McCrie’s much-neglected work will 
confees with admiration. His “ History of the Refor, 
mation in Spain,” brief as it is, contains events, scenes- 
and characters of the highest class for interest and 
instruction ; and forms a velume worth scores of such 
as might be named, which are seen in the hands of all. 
Certain ideas generally prevail among our country- 
men of what is called the Spanish character ; and that 
term may be admitted, if it is intended to express 
what Spaniards are, in consequence of the gloomy 
system of temporal and spiritual despetiem which has 
bound down their nation for centuries; but not, if it 
be used to foretell what Spaniards may or mey not 
hereafter be. The truth and the spirit of God pro- 
duce the same effects upon them as upon other men; 
and, judging from what has been and now is, in the 
various cases ef conversien to evangelical religion 
which have been offered for contemplation, we may 
look forward with the mest confident hopes ef noble 
displays of the virtues of the Gospel in that land, 
whenever the day of its triumph shall begin. 

If we had space, we might here present a list of 
some of the most devoted witnesses of evangelical 
truth of whom records have béen preserved, in spite 
of the extreme zeal of the Inquisition and the Jesuits 
to efface, or at least to misrepresent, every trace of 
anti-popery in Spain. The reader may turn to Llo- 
rente and McCrie, and he will find ample grounds for 
anticipating a glorious day for Spain, when men and 
women shall rise onee more for the faith, whose noble 
martyrs there left their ashes at the stakes in the pub- 
lic squares of many of the cities and towns of the 
kings. A book might be written on Valdez alone, the 
Seoretary of Charles V., who accompanied him to 
Germany, and eent to Spain the first news of Luther. 
He afterward became s leading reformer, even in 
Italy. We might mention an ex-Catalonian monk of 
our own day, who, after fighting for “the absolute 
king” five years, under the promises made by the 
Pope, beeame a convert, and endeavored to convert 
his commander. He succeeded, by offering him a 
Testament fourteen days successively, in spite of scorn 
and personal violence. Many other facts are on re- 
cord, worthy of respect even among Anglo-Saxons, 
who ought not to underrate the “Spanish charaeter.” 

The original and long-continued independence of the 
Spanish Church must have a strong tendency to its 
Christian restoration, whenever the fact shall be gene- 
rally known, which has been studiously and by all 
possible means kept from the knowledge of the peo- 
ple for many centuries. The reader may find the sub- 
ject treated in outlipe by Dr. MeCrie, in the introduc- 
tion to his history of “The Reformation in Spain,” 
republished by the Presbyterian Board. But a few 
lines can be here devoted to it. 

It is the general impression, and probably in this 
country as well as elsewhere, that Spain has always 
been submissive to Rome in doctrine, discipline, an 
abject slave of popery. In Spain, and among the 
Spanish race everywhere, it is probably doubted by 
almost none. Geisler, in his History of the Church, 
speaks of the Church of Spain as if it had been in 
degrading subjection to Rome through the early 
periods. 











of Rome over the Spanish Church. The sending of a 
pallium, by a Pope, to a Spanish bishop, has been 
much insisted on, as it is almost the only fact urged 
as evidence. But it is certain that it was never re- 
ceived, while there is no evidence that it would have 
been accepted, or that any other pallium ever was 
sent. On the opposite side of the question, however, 
there is abundance of evidence, and of an undeniable, 
unequivocal, and decisive character. 
tion a few facte, and then leave the reader to reflect 
upon their bearing. 


founded a sect which became large, embracing the 
doctrines of the Gnostics and Manichwans. The 
Goths in Spain were generally Arians, and Arian doc- 
trines prevailed during two centuries. Near the end 
of the sixth century the doctrine of Ricared was 
adopted, but others were freely propagated without 
resistance; and Nestorianism among them, which 
popes would never have allowed, 


called the true faith in the time of Ricared, that the 
term “ catholic” was introduced, which was then used 
in a sense entirely unconnected with the idea of sub- 
mission to Rome. 
Protestants into mistake. 


any head of the Spanish Church. 
Toledo, who was the Metropolitan, was jealously de- 
nied all concessions of superior power, after the ex- 
ample of the African Church, which was much re- 
spected in Spain, and long and vigorously maintained 
the purity of the clergy. 
Toledo, thus speak of the Bishop of Toledo in one of 
their canons: 


nus, qui in metropoli est,” etc. 
Montanus, who is in the metropolis, ete.] 


its original sense, namely, Father, which alone proves 
that the Papa of Rome was not recognized as the 
supreme bishop, and ‘only Papa or Pope. They were 
also called padre, (the Spanish for father.) 


lost, and much misrepresented. Claude, who distin- 
guished himself in the ninth century by his oppo on 
to the worship of images, and 46 placing them and 
pictures In churches was a native of Spain, and in 
that course only sustained the doctrine of one of the 
most venerated councils of the Spanish Church, which 
is in these words: 


quod colitur vel adoratur, in parietibus pingatur.” 


that is worshiped or adored should not be painted on 


tory on which to found any claim for the supremacy 


We will men- 


In the fourth century, Priscilian, a native of Galicia, 


It was in consequence of the adoption of what was 


It appears, however, to have led 


During the preceding ages there had never been 
The Bishop of 


The Fathers, or Council of 


“Statimus ut frater et coepiscopus noster, Monta- 
[We decree that our brother and fellow-bishop, 


All the bishops of Spain bore the title of Papa in 


Much of the history of the Spanish Church has been 


“Placuit pinturas in ecclesia esse non debere, ne 
[That pictures ought not to be in churehes, nor any 


the walls. ] 

Prudendus, a Spaniard, who enjoyed the confiderpe 
of Charlemagne, taught doctrines very nearly corre- 
sponding with those since anathematized by Rome as 
invented by Luther, Calvin, end Satan. . And such 
were held by fathers of the Spanish Church. 

The history of the Albigenses we must here only 
allude to, those witnesses of the truth in the Pyrenees 
and adjacent regions, who, for a time, were numerous 
in other parts of Spain. 

One of the grounds of hope that a period of religious 
reformation is near, and even at hand, we find in the 
fact that religious liberty has its decided and declared 
advocates among leading men in Spain. The last ses- 
sions of the Cortes, before the suppressive system was 
commenced, whose rigors have provoked the present 
general revolution, were distinguished by fine argu- 
ments and eulogiums on the freedom of thought, 
apeech, and action, in religion. Contrasts were drawn 
between the condition of countries in which religious 
liberty is enjoyed and denied; and fervent wish«s 

were expressed that Spain might no longer be dis-4 
graced and degraded by fanatical restrictions unwor. 

thy of the age. The speeches of some of the deputies 

who expr@ssed such sentiments, have sometimes seemed 

like the notes of the dying swan: for Spain has since 

been reduced to a condition apparently almost hope- 

less. But, like a wounded bird, she has at length 

struggled back to life, feund her feet and her talons, 

and spread her wings; and we shall seon hear her; 
voice. The breath of Spain has been suppreased for: 
many long months, by a censorship of the eeverest 
kind; and now, that free respiration has been re- 
stored by the decree which has removed it, we may 
expect to hear her break ferth as before, and with re 
doubled eloquence, on the themes which provoked the 
oppressive acts of her enemies. Those who have read 

some of the last speeches made in the Cortes before the 
Cencordate was published, or the writings of the liberal 
gezettes of Madrid, must await with impatience the 
reippearance of the same writere and orators before 
the world. They must have much to say, and will 
speak with redoubled energy, beth to give relief to 
their long-euppressed voices, and becauee they are 
more free than ever before. 

Indeed, we have already some foretaste of what we 
may expect from the press, as the following passages 
will show, which we translate from Madrid papers af 
the latest dates: 








{ From “ El Clamer Publico,” Madrid, July 22.) 

“ Happily the e of Madrid, and all Spain have 
at last” ken the ors of so anomalous, illogiti- 
mate, and bastard a domination. The pronunciamiento 
of the 28th of June was an eloquent protest against 
it; @ protest which has been repeated, with patriotic 
demonstrations, from one end of the Peninsula to the 
other. .. . The blood which flowed in Madrid during 
three mortal days of fratrieidal conflict, is an eloquent 
warning, whose meaning we do not intend to conceal 
from the Queen. Dofia Isabel IL can not, and ought 
not to be queen, except on condition that she governs 
constitutionally, and according to the principles conse- 
crated by dern civilization. In this confidence, 
liberal Spain did not hesitate to offer her its blood and 
treasure during the civil war, defending her cause 

inst that of a rebel Prince, in whom it saw repre- 
sented the despotism of divine right, friars, convents, 
tithes, privileges, andthe many other overthrown in- 
stitutions invented in past ages by tyranny in league 
with superstition.” 

“It is necessary for her majesty to be penetrated 
with the fact, that the present pronunciamiento is a 
real resolution. It is intended to destroy for ever all 
the som en ~ Soar which the laws have been 
tram on, destroyed rights and tees,” etc, 
ete, “The people are hungry for liberty, ask for just- 
ice, and deman egy 'y will never consent 
to have things done by halves” “The empire of lib- 
ye hnt be restored, in every thing and for eyery one.”’ 
“ Few soldiers and many laborers,” “taxes reduced, ex- 
penses diminished,” “mortmain repealed on all civil 
and ecclesiastical property,” ete. “Self-denial and 
generosity will be reqaired from all parties, to pre- 
vent divisions among liberals ; firmness and constancy, 
to secure the consequences of the revolution.” 





La Nacion of July 2ist accuses the government of, 
having “set at naught the most venerated laws, de- 
stroyed rights gained in a war of seven years, convert. 
ed political religion into a vile traffic. epent the gold in 
our treasuries in building oriental palaces, subjected 
in civil matters to lynch-law, and in religious to the 
eabals of the Company of Jesus.” 

It may be expected that the opposition against the 
ecclesiastical power will be immediately and vigorously 
renewed in Spain, as that was the principal hand which 
late enchained her; and we see, in the preeeding out- 
line, hasty as it is, abundance of grounds, of the most 
substantial kind, for appeals to the national spirit, and 
arguments to enforce every a sant on K man arro- 





Bot there is scarcely a pretext to be found in hie- 


gance, hypocriey, anj tyranny. Tue Spsniarde are 


proverbial for pride of ancestry; and the title of 
“Most Catholic Majesty,” applied to their sovereigns, | on clear summer-days, it smiles from base to bro w, and 
with the universal belief that Spanish Obristians have | looks like a paradise of love uplifted into the sunny 
always been “Roman Catholics,” have doubtless shut | air; most gorgeous it is ia the autumn time, when the 
out from multitudes, through suceessive generations, | maples and beeches that are here and there interspersed 
all disposition to listen for a moment to any thing sus- | amid its pines have put on their robes of crimson and 
pected of being in opposition to papacy. “I am a | gold; and through the winter it is a palace adorned 
Spaniard by the grace of God,” is an expression quite | With sparkling gems, which the ice-king has reared 
familiar among them ; and this name, in their view, of | for his own dominion. 
course includes the idea of what they mean by “a | for often its top is crowned with snow when spring 
But, when the real religion of their | has tinted the valley with her delicate green. But 
fathers is generally known, when it is understood that | 4! ways, always it is an inspiration; an@, to look up to 
they managed their own ecclesiastical affairs till the | it, is to uplift the soul to God! 
end of the seventh century, and that the doctrines and 
practices of the most orthodox were far nearer to |i 
those of Protestantism than popery, we may expect i 
powerful appeals from the press and the tribune, and there with houses whose smoke rises peacefully into 
echoes to repeat them throughout the Peninsula, and | the air, would it not seem to be the abode of sweet 
content? You have been looking southward; now 
Whenever that period arrives, (aa we know it must | follow this vale toward the west, and see how it 
at some time or other;}there will be important, labori- | Widens while the hills recede, until with gentle undu- 
ous, and noble work for American Christians to do. | lations it slopes away toward the setting sun. What a 
The better they are prepared, the more promptly will | Perspective of beauty! Here and there a village spire 
they be engaged in it, the better provided with the | i8 all aglow in the rosy rays; that line of silver is a 
means, and the more judicious, liberal, energetic, and | Placid stream; the waving grain on its banks is ready 
successful in their use. The present state of Spain for the harvest; and over all, in the far distance, hangs 
seems to invite our special attention, as the horizon is | * g°lden mist, blending it so imperceptibly with the 
sky that we can not tell where earth ends and heaven 
begins. Is it not the true land of Beulah? How poor 
is what we call art/ The pencil of a Clande or a 
Turner might transfer this mountain to the canvas, 
and give us a single impression of the loveliness of the 
valley beyond, nay, might even paint some of the float- 
ing clouds above it; but their evanescent hues and 
forms—the changing lights and shadows that make 
every moment a new revelation of beauty—the wan 
dering winds that over it sing musically all the day— 
the falling watere—the notes of birde—the hum of | « 
insects—the tinkling belle of the herds that feed in 
these pasturese—the odsr of mountain ferns, and of 
flowers in mezy a delli—all these belong to God’s pic 
cures, and between the two there is the difference of 
the human and the divine! 


Catholic.” 


from other lands inhabited by the Spanish race. 


bright with cheering presages. D. 
nipadiiesiiindnilinnianiner aoe 
TO REV. H. W. BEECHER, “GONE TO THE 
COUNTRY.” 
Tuat was a charming pieture of Berkshire! 1 hailed 


with you every familiar tree and uplifted mountain. 
sat down in imagination at that tea-table so variously 
spread; laughed and triumphed with “ the boys” over 
the wood-chueks and the robins’ nests; through all the 
darkened evening heard the music of the rain upon 
the leaves; and lulled by murmurs into a dreamless 
sleep, awoke at morning time to see the clouds roll 
away before the ascending sun, and the mists climb the 
hill-sides, dhd, growing fainter and more ethereal, me) i 
away at last into the blue, blue sky ; so* 
door to wateh the maple zy) 
and, pressing to r~- 
and repose, 
advancing sister, the stately September! (Keats and peaks of the White Mountains rising, pale and phan- 
Thomson are wrong in making autumn masculine.) 


in on paragraph; but no one knows better than he, 
| that every hill and vale has its own humor of light and 








~ «a that open 
. vWs creeping westward, 

~y heart the dear August of sunshine 
cast a cold and anxious look at her slowly- 


I don’t wish to quarrel, but are you aware that up 


here in New-Hampshire there is a better Berkshire? In the east ; but south, west, north, what a world of glory! 
that masterly bird's-eye view of Europs, from the Me 
diterranean to the poles, in the “Stones of Venice,” 
Ruskin, seizing upon broad resemblances, unites 
many hundred miles <7 gurface in the same descrip- 
tion. 


In thig way all New-England might be sketched 


shade, its own pervading spirit, making it as distinct 
from the rest of the world’s pictures as ene human 
being is from every other. “In this truthful view 
Berkshire and Nww-Hampelire are not family repro- 
ductions, but affectionate, distant cousins, rejoicing 
apart in beauty of their own. I love Graylock and 
Mount Washington, and all the picturesque region they 
overshadow ; there is neither jealousy nor envy in my 
heart, and so, with this frank and genial admission, 
leave the open door and maple trees of Lenox, to 
come with me fart!er north where the “igil country” 
indeed lies, and 4] show you scenes that shall while 
away at leas’, one glorious hour. Not to the White 
Mountains-~there are splendors enough this side of 
those st’spendous barriers; but to the lower heights, 
between which the Merrimac flows in placid loveliness 
on 4 the ocean before it reaches those rocky falls of 
Manchester, and Lowell, and Lawrence, where its 
mountain strength is made to turn the ponderous 
wheels of a nation’s labor; where Lake Winnipiseogec 
lies gemmed with islands, and Mount Kearsarze, that 
Whittier has shrined in song, rears its granite front to 
the clouds, almost three thousand feet above the sea. 
Here we are in a narrow valley shut in on the north 
and south, through which a little stream, tributary to 
the ocean-destined river, finds its way. It is beautiful 
te look up and watch the changing lights and shadows 
about us, but you will have but a poor idea of the 
grandeur of the seene unless we ascend to some eleva- 
tion whence we can survey the whole. So, if you 
please, we'll leave this dusty road, for even in this se- 
cluded place there is a highway, and turn into this 
mountain path, by which in easy gradations we can 
ascend te the brow of the far-looking hill. 

. Do you see that little red house on the right? There 
dives a etrange compound of hunter, farmer, and fisher- 
man, who, on enow-shoes with bis dogs, scours the 
January woods for foxes, in the bright days of summer 
cultivates a few rugged acres, and, whenever clouds 
overspread the sky, betakes himself to the ponds and 
brooks, where, with all the art but none of the tender- 
nese of Izeak Walton, he snares the unsuspecting 
trout, and boasts that he salts down a barrel-full of 
the little innocents fer his wimter’s store! There is a 
long-standing enmity between us, because, forsooth, 
he saw fit to cut down the finest elm that ever waved 
its green branches in the valley, declaring that it kept 
the sun from hie potatoes. But enough of him. The 
house has disappeared frem the landscape, and ¢o shall 
he from my annoyed remembrance. 

You caa perceive that we are rising, and I know that 
at every sep the mountain behind us reveals itself in 
grander proportions; as to the Christian who glimbs 
the eeclestial road, the perfectiona of God are more glo- 
viously displayed at every height of love and self- 
renuneistion he gains. The view is most entrancing 
from thie bend in the path; but do not look behind 
you, I want you to take it all in at once when we 
reach the top. Hark! did you notice that whirring 
sound? It was a partridge with her brood; but you 
have no rifle, and she need not have hurried so timidly 
away. Heard you ever that bird-note in Berkshire! 
that clear, soft note that issues from the depths of the 
wood! The singer is unknown to me, and I faney it 
is peculiar to these solitudes, perhaps the genius of the 
place. That was a graceful leap! The gray squirrels 
keep carnival here all the summer long, and chatter 
merrily in the chestnut trees where the brown nuts 
are growing in their prickly burrs for the approach- 
ing autumn. Patience! a little farther in the forest, 
a slight ascent beyond, and you shall be rewarded. 
How sweet is the breath of this wild fern! And this 
white eternal flower springing up amid its green, does 
it not speak of that loveliness whieh is fadeless above ! 
You are slightly fatigued; I see, you are not accus 
tomed to such rambles in Lenox ; but now, if you please, 
you shall rest on this mossy stoné, and survey the 
world of beauty and grandeur below you. Lo! mag- 
nificeat Kearsarge! the proudest of New-Hampshire’s 
mountains south of her Franconia range. With one 
single ascent it cleaves the sky, and confronts us, a 
lone peak in naked majesty soaring to heaven. A 
dark growth of pines covers ite base, and climbs up 
half its sides; but its summit is the bare granite, on 
which the storms have beat, and the winds have blown, 
and the lightnings have played these many thousand 
years, The sun is in the sky ; but the atmosphere has 
already the hazy appearance of the Indian summer, 
and so a purple light hangs over its vastness, clothing 
it in splendid gloom. How various are its hues and 
expressions! Now it is an image of sublime repose, 
a god in tranquil] rest, solemn, serene; in wild and 
windy weather, it is a frowning judge, whose chilling 








deep contrition life’s darkest and most sinful hours: 
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He lingers longest here; 


8 


This one peak fills the eye; but turn away from it, 
f you ean, and notice the quiet vale that lies between 
t and the hill from which you gaze. Dotted here and 


If you are not too weary, let us walk a few steps to 
the right, whence we can look northward with an un- 
obstructed view. Gaze steadily for a moment across 
this succession of unnamed hills, and you will see the 


tom-like, in the summer air, more than fifty miles 
away. Huge pines and towering rocks shut us in on 


But the sun hangs low in the eky; the shadows 
grow long and deep. That was a night-hawk, that, 
with sad, solitary note, just flew by on his strong 
pinion. A last look, a whispered prayer that we may 
behold the splendors of our Father's upper kingdom, 
and we must descend to the valley. If you please, we 
will take a different path through the forest; for you 
may never be in these wilds again, and I wish to show 
you my favorite brook, the merriest that ever sang to 
listening banks and braes, How still are these woods! 
The hush of twilight has already descended upon 
them. No sound is heard, save now and then asleepy 
note, as a bird settles itself to its downy rest, or the 
buzzing of wings, as some late-roaming bee hastens 
home. Listen! that is my water-fall which you now 
hear. Pass this grove, and we are by its side. The 
little stream flows noiselessly along until it reaches 
this mimic precipice, adown which it glides with 
laughing echoes, into the round and placid pool below. 
Overhung as it is by shelving rocks, it might have a 
gloomy air, did not the western pines part here, so 
that ite surface is brightened by the red rays of the 
declining sun. I have never traced it to its source. 
Some long summer’s day I mean to devote to such an 
exploring expedition. I should have to climb many a 
gray cliff, and plant my foot on many a mossy stone, 
and may-be creep often under the evergreens that, in 














to bring the preas—that portion of it which represente 
the democracy—to indorse unanimously the “ Ne- 
braska swindle.” 
of the State is open and undisguised in its opposition. 
At Chicago, so reereant was the party-pre 
one (it is said) could be bought over; and at length 


one was bought out, and a new paper, Young America, 


sition, began to prepa 
suddenly became a) 

Northern conspiracy, 
not) the organ, an lo 
known who was to b 
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The press in the northern part 


e that not 


tarted there as the Douglas & Co.'s organ. 
A leading paper, which, up to the hour oi 


the 4 
age of the Nebraska ~ 


bill, had kept up a strong Oppo- 
re the way to change sidea It 
red at the evidence of a forming 
is able to point out (but did 
uly declared that the man wae 
» head and chief in the new de- 


velopment. It was deeply impressed, too, with the 
law-abiding spirit, and intimated that if the bill be- 
came 4 law, why, “ good citizens” must submit. Not 


few looked for a change of sides, the preparation for 


which was so carefully and patriotically made. But 
the change was not made, 
its clear tones of opposition, and encourages al] reason- 
able efforts to people Kansas and Nebraska with free- 
men. It now, like all the papers of the patent Doug- 
las democracy, is mournfully eloquent for the keeping 
up of the party, maintaining its integrity; is despe- 
rately afraid of a party formed for a single reason, with 
one idea. The old parties are reliable—the reasons 
for their existence are permanent—while the new 
issues, “though the old ones are vanishing,” are very 
sure to be ephemeral, and greatly tend to distraction 


That paper ctill utters 


Of the party-press of the central and southern parte 


of the State, a large part go for Douglas and Nebraska, 
while in all parts of the State the papers are very 
earnest and solemn in their warnings ogainst defection 
and the introduction of new issues.. In a word, the 
most trembling solicitude pervades the body to stave 


ff all new and foreign elements, 


Now, this anxiety is hopeful. It comes from the 


fermenting of the new elements, and the opening of 
the eyes of men to the hand that enslaved them. Not 
many days ago, the organ of the State administration 
at Springfield, took special pains to set forth the “ De 
mocracy” of this Congressional district as a “ unit,” 
and to urge united councils in the coming convention 
for the nomination of candidates for the State Legis- 
lature and Congress. 


The Whig party profess to be as one man opposed 


to any new party, but united in opposition to the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill. 
avow, and in which they profeas to be entirely agreed, 
is a return to the compromise of 1820; and they invite 
all the disaffected in the ranks of the Democrats te 
join them. 


The policy which they 


Some of the Whigs desire to go farther, and take 
into their plare the element of no further extension of 
slavery, no more slave territory, and no more slave 
States. It is doubtful how far the whole Whig party 
will go in the work of preventing the coming in of 


new slave States. But their position as a party will 
throw their strength into the freedom ; 
though it is to be feared in the partial and party way. 
Like the Whigs in Massachusetts, and in some other 
States, they are full of themselves, and fear cotilition 


or dismemberment as they would the leprosy. They 
will find it difficult, probably impossible, to avoid a 
modification of their Whiggery to suit the condition 
of the struggle. They can change—provided it will 
pay. Indeed, it is difficult to sec how they will avoid — 
the giving of their strength to the cause of freedom. 
There is among us the remains of the band of men 
who fought the battle of freedom when the State Cen- 
stitution was formed, preparatory to the admission of 
the State into the Union. They are for the most part 
the noblest of men, and they remember the battle and 
the victory of that early’day. Moreover, they are all 
proud of the part they bore in those eventful days. 
They are the patriarchs of the land. These venerable 





this mountain region, send out low and broadly-spread- 
ing branches; but here and there would come pleasant 
openings, where it would run emoothly along, bor- 
dered by blue violets and small nameless flowers that 
love to leok down into quiet water, and filled with 
silver trout that would hide in its coo) recesses, should 
I speak above my breath. I think I should find it at 
last, far up the mountain-side, bubbling out of the 
ground f-om some pure and unseen spring. Lulled by 
its liquid murmur, and the sighing of the breeze in 
the pines above it, could not one rest eweetly by its 
brink in death f _ 


Oht let me sleep where waters glide 
O’er mossy rocks, with tuneful flow, 
And bluest, earliest violets hide, 
While April breezes warmly blow ! 


And let it be a cheerful glen, 

On which the summer sun shal! throw 
A rosy beam of gladness when 

O’er evening hills his glories go! 
Where every wandering bird that flies 

Shall sing above me, soft and low, 
And asters ope their starry eyes 

Amid October’s dying glow ; 


And gently o'er my grave should fall, 
In winter eves, the shielding enow ; 
A beautiful, a fitting pall 
For one who lies so calm below! 


Our day in the mountains is over. We have but to 
foliow this playful rivulet to yonder rustic bridge, in 
order to gain the highway we left this morning. The 
valley rests in the peace of nightfall. God bless you! 
Farewell! 





That was only an illusion. You have been sitting 
all day {a your own door at Lenox; but the book has 
fallen from your hand, and your eyes have been closed 
in a happy dream. The shadows are stealing eastward 
now, and the country over Which they pase is indeed 
most beautiful; but will you no? scknowledge in your 
inmost heart that New-Hampshiré is 4 better Berk- 
shire 7 Drax. 
New-Hamrsuing, Aug, 9, 1854. 


——-——_+-_-e Go -- -— 


PROSPECTSIN [LLINOIS. 


[Tux following is from a competent and juwlicious 
observer of public affairs :} 

ILLINOIS—WHAT WILL SHE DO! 
Masses. Eprrors: The question at the head of this 
article is of no little importance. We have entered on 
a struggle between freedom on the one hand, and a 
very mean, despicable, yet formidable despotism on 
the other. Whether this State chall act a part, and 
an important and responsible part in the drama, is not 
left to the will of man. A higher power, acting by a 
“higher law,” will settle that without consulting us. 
The only question open to the people of this State is, 
on which side, in the crisie, we shall be found! into 
which seale shall our weight be cast t 
Where we now are, and where we have been for 
years past, admits of no question. Douglas, and men 
of his stripe, have ruled the councils of this State for 
years, giving its power to whomscoever and whatsoever 
they would. Under the reign of such men the slave 
power haa, for aught Lilinois would do to counteract 
it, “ walked in the councils of its own will.” 
But this last act of Douglas, the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, has «tirred the elements of distrust 
and opposition even among the Democracy. And a 
favorable omen for the future ia found in the fact that 





looks penetrate my inmost soul, and bring to me in 


men are awake, and with one heart stand ready to take 
the field again, as far as their advanced years and de 
clining strength will allow. Their voices, their influ- 
ence, and their votes are sure for freedom: aa acknow 
ledged on all hands, they are a host. 

The Maine-law question will also come in aa an ele 
ment of great power. A host of temperance men, 
allied for the purpose of banishing intoxicating drink 
from the State, are determined to carry that question 
to the polls. Now, without stopping to explain it, the 
fact seems to be conceded generally, that the temper- 
ance men, the influence of the Maine-law effort is te 
| aid the cause of freedom—not by any design or plan 
to that end, but because temperance men, thongh com 
fined to no one party, are, as a whole, inclined to favor 
freedom as distinguished from slavery. 

But more hopeful than all beside, is the cHange in pub 
| lie sentiment on the whole subject of slavery. The men 
| who dared to speak against slavery and against sub 

eerviency to the slave power for years past, were made 
to feel that they did it at great cost. But this state of 
things has passed away. The subject of slavery is the 
commonest topic now oceupying the pages of our news 
papers; and, for the most part, they are careful te 
have it understood that they oppose the further exten- 
sion of slavery. They hope, and even expect that 
freemen will control that region—not slaveholdere 

Some of the northern Democratic papers claim that 
the Democratic party, as the party of progress, are the 
true friends of freedom, and that to cripple and at 
length to exterminate slavery, is the natural mission of 
that party. The Whigs, in all their papers, are far im 
advance of the Democrats. They want no more done 
to foster and sustain slavery, and indicate that all 
who truly oppose the further oxtension of slavery had 
better come and cast in their lot with them: at least, 
not form a new party. 

To these may be added many similar favorable 
omens. Bat to them all will be opposed the power of 
State patronage, and the still more potent influence of 
the men at Washington. All that hope, and fear, and 
money, and place can do to maintain the ascendeney 
of the slave power in this State at the coming election 
will be done. The struggle ie « fearfal one, and the 
yietory will be one over which true men will rejoiee 
or ‘weep. 








A Freemax. 
P, 5.—Sinee writing the above, 1 haye read the se 
count of the County Convention, held at Springfidld 
last Saturday, t nominate delegates to the distriet 
convention, by which the member of Congress fer 
this congressional district is to be nominated The 
Morgan County Convention, which met a short time 
before, wholly ignored the Kansas and Nebraska bill. 
Other parts of the State commended their wisdom 
But the County of Sangamon, in which is the State 
eapitol, and where the executive resides, must show 
their hand, They give the strongest possible indorse- 
ment to Douglas and his works. South-Caroling 
could ask nothing more than this convention weald 
most cheerfully—“ with alacrity”—give. It is thought 
the district convention will be a discordant body. We 
shall see. This district is now represented in Congrem 
by Hon. R. Yates, a true man, and a warm friend of 
freedom—a Whig. He has publicly declined a reélee- 
tion, though it is thought he can be persuaded to rum 
again; and if so, but little doubt is eatertained of his 
election. las 


Tne New-York Assay Orrick According to i* 
formation which the Treasury Department have, the 
acsaying operations will be commenced in the New= 
York establishment by the lst proximo. Then 

apparatus is being put up with all desirable dispatee 





no patj-management, up t» thie time, has been able 


— Washington S: +: 






















































































































































































































FEI ef anata Sete ee 


— 
- 


A LAST GLANCE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


py OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Tone has been a pretty general and natural error 
im respect to the new structure and its character. To 
most persons the new palace presented the idea of the 
Hyde-Park Exhibition, reproduced with some import- 
ant additions and modifications. That was an Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of all Nations, and it was truly a 
aational display ; from floor to highest gallery the space 
was crowded with the products of human industry and 
skill. At Sydenham it is notso. Here the commer- 
cial element is searcely appreciable, though it may 
and probably will be developed. In common phrase, 
let one be called a vast and richly-stored- warehouse, 
and the other a yet larger and more beautiful conser- 
vatory and museum of art. This expresses the radical 
differences, But there are ‘‘Industrial Courts,” upon 
the erection of which many thousands of pounds have 
been skillfully expended. They are highly orna- 
mental, and examples of great architectural ekill and 
decorative taste. The Stationery Court, for example, 
is a beautiful erection of composite style, the effect of 
which is very pleasing; the centers of the panels 
have paintings descriptive of the processes which the 
articles exhibited pass through in the course of manu- 
facture. The Birmingham Court is not finished, but 
attracts the attention of every visitor in passing. It 
is a fine elevation; the pilasters toward the great 
nave are of apparently richly-variegated marble, the 
capitals of bronze, and the castings very fine. The 
front between these pilasters appears to be in the style 
of the ornamental iron inclogures seen in some struc- 
tures of the seventeenth century. The interior is 
‘“paneled and decorated in the style of Louis XIV. 
‘The Birmingham folk may well be content with the 
court appropriated to them. The Sheffield Court is 
not a whit behind it, but is difficult to characterize ; 
it is a very clever, striking, and novel design, in which 
several styles are blended with skill and effect. The 
materials are plate-glass and iron, well befitting Shef- 
field. Here are columns and arcades, pilasters and 
friezes, and elaborate ornamentation, combining to 
form a beautiful whole. The Musical-Instrument 
Court is a very elegant and harmonious structure in 
form, coloring, and decorationa, and must have cost a 
very large sum. It is, indeed, a temple dedicated to 
mysic. Over the two doorways on the exterior are 
figures of Miriam and David in high relief, and in the 
center, between the doorways, a bust of Tubal. While 
sacred music is thus symbolized on the principal side, 
mythological and primitive music is typified, Apollo 
being the central figure; lyres and sea-shells, and 
other instruments of sound, ornament the frieze. In 
the front of the building are statues of Musidora and 
Diana, and other allegorical figures. The court within 
is even more highly decorated. Here -are busts of 
nearly all who have been renowned as masters in 
melody and harmony, many of them recognizable at 
once from remembered paintings and busta. There 
are three or four other courts, in which Manchester 
and other great industrial populations are represented, 
and in which, in passing, we catch a glimpse of busts 
of the men whose inventive genius, mechanical skill 
and enterprise, have gone far to make modern Eng- 
land what it is. 

These structures, as we have said, are on either side of 
the great nave, with its garden and fountains, through 
which we have not attempted to walk; nor have we 
perambulated the great transept, in which are some 
of the most admirable and striking works of ancient 
art. Two noble equestrian statues, the Castor and 
Pollux in particular, compel the admiration of even 
the wearied visitor; neither can we ascend to the gal- 
teries, much less mount the spiral-staircases, up and 
around which a stream of the young and active is con- 
tinually ascending to the loftiest height—not to our 
envy, though there may be a pardonable emotion of 
regret and something more, at being cabined and con- 
fined, or compelled to move in the fashion of Pope's 
Alexandrine line— 


. “Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” 


Nor can we, alas! descend into the gardens, and tra- 
verse the two hundred various acres of which they 
are composed, These, truly, are the glory of the 
Sydenham Palace. Here is an open gallery in one of 
the side-aisles; it is a coign of vantage; before it is 
outspread a picture on which the eye rests. Yes, 
vests with delight, or it may be the eye is here an in- 
let of deepest sadness; for the palace, the work of 
map, is behind, and the perfect work of the Creator 
is beneath, around, above. ; . 
If a landseape can be perfectly beautiful without ser- 
rated mountains and resplendent floods, then is this 
prospect perfect. The hills rejoice on every side; the 
eye falls not on half a square mile of level ground in 
the wide range presented to it; bright-green upland 
meadows; fields of grain in the luxurious beaufy of 
ummer time; these there are, but they are pictures 
randly set in frames of deeper, darker green; for, 
eside the encircling elms, copses and spreading 
oods appear to assert the supremagy of nature in 
he landscape. Above the varied outlines of these 
shickly-wooded ‘Surrey hills,” rises the country of 
the unsubdued “men of Kent!,” and here and there 
the practiced eye (or the loving eye) will detect a 
portion of the dark heath, the cloudy, breeze-swept 
heath, which-omnipotent capital and labor have not 
yet attempted to subdue ; perhaps, because not worth 
subjugation. 

Most Americans, it may be supposed, would wonder 
that a district, almost within sight and sound of Lon- 
don, should be so heavily timbered; and a Western 
man’s thoughts would certainly run on axes. 

Into this country, so varied in form, so finely culti- 
vated, yet so richly wooded, do the gardens of the 
Palace melt, by a beautiful and most harmonious 
gradation. A mere line-and-rule description, with 
facts and figures, would give an impression of magni- 
tude almost incredible; but, for any adequate repre- 
sentation, the painter and his glowing canvas are 
required. 

Standing in the open gallery of the Palace, and 

vithdrawing the eye from the distant and wide-spread 
ural landscape, the spectator beholds at his feet the 
valization of all that he has imagined in the beauty 
withe Italian garden ; noble terraces of magnificent pro- 
portions, looking as if the works of giants—as, indeed, 
they are. The first terrace is nearly 1600 feet in 
length, and sbout fifty feet in width; the descent to 
it is by granite steps, flanked. by granite pedestals, 
which are 16 feet by 24 feet, and the width of the flight 
of steps is nearly a hundred feet, and this is the 
width of the grand central walk, which conducts to 
a second terrace, which stretches nearly a third of a 
mile between the wings of the building, and is over 
500 feet wide. The architectural idea is carried on 
fay into the garden, and is displayed in miles of orns- 
mental stone-work. The chief circular basin on the 
contral walk is nearly 200 feet in diameter ; beyond 
these are cascades, 450 feet long, the stone-work sur- 
rounding each reaching to the extent of a mile. The 
largest basins for the fountains are 784 feet in length, 
and a common principle and uniformity of parts per- 
vades the whole. The width of terraces and walks, 
and the length end breadth of the steps, and of 
basins, and fountains, are all multiples and sub-multi- 
ples of the one primary number of eight. 

The stone employed on the terraces and their balus- 
trades is of a light cream color. At regular intervale, 
aandsome pedestals aro interposed in the balustrades; 
those support magnificent vases, and these glow with 
flowers down tho long-racoding line, the line being 
broken by noble allogorica! stetuce, which represent 
the chjef industrial sities of the world. The grand 
effect is heightened by bastions, which are interposed 
im tho terraces, and these are enriched and animated 
by groups of statues. One of the groups consists of a 
ine allegorical status of the United States, by Powers; 
and of Canada gnd Russia, by Launitz. Among the 
sculptors whose works enrich these terraces and bas- 
tions are Monte, and Geafs, Marochetti Bell, and 
Etex. 

The genius of Paxton is seen in the skill by which 
“he has avoided what may be deemed the hard formal- 
ity, of the Itclian garden, ond any appearance of 
abruptness in the transition frora it to the English rar- 


den, which he has effected. Beautiful clusters of 
shrubs break the level green surface and ite frequent 
flower-beds; and the eye is led along, till foumtaing 
and walls, and balustrades are lost, or seen in breaks 
through the trees of the English gatden, a contiz.uanee of 
which, or, in effect,s part of which, is the wide-etretch- 
ing garden of nature. A thousand obscured things 
are here unnamed; we merely see whereabout the 
wonderful Beological islands are, with their pre- 
Adamite inhabitants of vast proportions and strange 
structure. We see there are temples, and stone ar- 
eades, and rosaries, and bridges, and grand plateaus; 
and we are aware that not very far off is the admira- 
ble band, discoursing eloquently though to our ear in- 
distinetly ; but these must be unvisited and unrecorded 
even in a mere glance-sketch. 


What is the “improvement” the moralist and philo- 

sopher, and the enlightened Christian man, would 
make of all this? Ah! ah! who shall say? There is 
much enthusiasm, some true, some spurious; and 
some mere cant there is about this great enterprise 
and its effects. Certainly the building, the enterprise 
is typical ; it does seem especially to mark the period 
in which we live—its social condition and tendencies. 
It is curious too, to see commerce, Mammon, (as the 
word is,) setting up for a great teacher, not without 
hope of mof€rate profit in the employment. Ad- 
mitted as beyond question, that it is a great teaching 
institution, with its objects and lessons innumerable ; 
admitted that Art has done, or that there has been 
done for Art that which has never been done before; 
also that the temple of Art, with all ite treasures, is open 
to the million, a wonderful result, in which the art- 
worshiper and the believer in the elevating and re- 
fining influences of art may glory. 
. Yes, truly, here in epitome are the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory thereof, and superadded the king- 
doms of natural history; and yet, more wonderful 
stil], daily thousands shall be there to see by virtue of 
“a splendid shilling ;” and yet be it demanded, with 
the Roman, Cui Bono? 

Will the thronging thousands, indeed learn? No 
Yes; some of them. Only the refined and highly cul- 
tivated can read and understand most of that which 
is before them. But if all come,and all learn, what 
then? 

Say Ruskin shall rhapsodize before the Mediaval 
Court to listening thousands; he shall indoctrinate the 
washed, and the unwashed, and the shopkeeper, in his 
brief and rare holiday. Well, what thenf The 
thousands chall not saunter through the Fine-Art Courts 
having eyes but seeing not. They shall admire before 
the Apollo, (“How like a young Mohawk warrior,” 
quoth Benj. West at Rome.) They shall all see the power 
of art in the grand, chaste beauty of the Townley 
Venus, and know also how to estimate the seraglio of 
Venuses beside, down to the last nude French-woman 
in marble. Say all this ahd more shall the millions 
do; and what then? Shall this knowledge be wisdom 
and virtue? 

What loud, clear, ringing tone will expose to the 
world the prevalent art-cant? Expose its idolatries 
and the false pretensions of its worshipers? (Here, 
suppose a fine and clearly-written exposition of the 
province of art, its powers, tendencies, and its moral im- 
potence ; and suppose Christian art, especially Ruskin’s 
art, shown to have been born in grossest sin, shapen in 
iniquity, and baptized in blood, robber-baron and rob- 
ber-priest being sponsors.) 

On the gates of Derry was written an inscription to 
the effect, that Turk, Jew, and Atheist might enter 
there, but not a Papist. Here, there is a similar law 
of exclusion—a powerful unwritten law for the exclu- 
sion of Americans from the Palace. Or, more cor- 
rectly, there is the non-recognition of the highest law 
by which AMnericans, the majority or otherwise, bind 
themselves, which amounts to a prohibition to enter. 
True, the American banner does float here and there on 
the structure; but that is mere bunting homage, The 
Palace is governed rigorously and exclusively by de- 
mocratic republican principles—upon the absolute and 
positive equality under law of all and every; and, 
therefore, the American (exceptions excepted) is rigor- 
ously excluded by his own highest law. 

This is outrageous; but it is true. We saw it in all 
its blackness, dark, deep, uneffaceable, invincible. 
There he sat, that negro gentleman, in the midst; the 
orange-trees and beautiful shrubs about him; the 
grand statues of men of renown about him ; old Samuel 
Johnson before him, say drinking to an insurrection in 
Jamaica, as he once declared he would do, when he 
heard of a man-hunting case; there sat that negro 
gentleman, his refreshment-table before him, the white- 
complexioned and white-cravated waiter not neglect- 
ful, and fine respectable young people about him, 
he the life of the party, and evidently with mirth and 
animation enough to set up a hundred Englishmen. 

What more can be said after such a fact as this! 
There is the statue of Meditation, and of Silence, with 
subdued expression; a glance at them, and once more, 
between sphinxes, and beneath palms, and under co- 
lossal Rameses, ‘‘the great” all-conquering negro, (i!) 
we pass to the carriage and from the breezy heights of 
Sydenham to the vale below. 


i oe 


Communications, 
LIGHTNING RODS. 


Arrer all that has been written about lightning rods, 
from the time of Franklin down to the present day, 
few persons will expect to acquire new light respect- 
ing them from any thing now published; still, they 
are the topic of conversation in hundreds of habita- 
tions during the continuance of every thunder-storm, 
and I may be doing a service to some of your read- 
ers, by reminding them of their duty to guard their 
homes against the clectric element, by giving such 
hints as may lessen the trouble and expense of pro- 
viding a proper protection. 

There is great misapprehension, even among in- 
telligent men, in regard to the skill requisite for the 
construction of efficient lightning conductors. This 
has arisen in a great measure from the efforts of 
those whose business is selling, at high prices, pa- 
tented rods, to induce the belief that a conductor 
not made in ¢heir special manner and sold by them, 
is worse than none. In the controversy about the 
forms of the rods, the principle on which they should 
be erected has been to a great extent lost sight of. 
A brief review of the known facts in relation to the 
operations of the lightning, or in other words, of 
the “laws of atmospheric electricity,” may assist 
us in ascertaining the essential quupinticontd good 
conductor, and possibly suggest some new form, 
better, on the whole, than any now in use. 

If we consider electricity as a fluid, occupying 
all substances in various degrees, and always seek- 
ing to remain in equilibrium throughout all bodies, 
passing for that purpose from one to another by 
such means of communication as the circumstances 
may afford, with more or less facility according “to 
the material and condition of the conducting me- 
dium, we shall have a theory which is consistent 
with all the known laws of nature, and the best 
adapted to our present purpose. . 

henever from any cause, a current of cold wind 
comes in contact with the a’ here over us on a 
hot summer day, it finds the air saturated with 
highly rarefied and invisible vapor, which it has been 
steadily absorbing from the earth and streams. 
mists, cl i aebeetnas damien being 
clou Ww i i 

gone, they fall to the parched ground. they 
were invisible they contained within themselves 2 
large | meee of eee , which on their condenss- 
on they were com to give up. is, which 
was before united with them, or a hws would 
say, held in solution, is now contained in the cloud 


as a receptacle orconductor. If this 

or “ positive” cloud should now = ae 
object less abundantly supplied with the electric 
fluid than itself—in a “ negative state”— of 
its own electricity to restore them to an con- 
— pass to that body by the best medium 
a . 

_ By the expansion and rarefaction of clouds, and 
the consequent absorption of their electricity, they 
frequently become the fit receptacles of the surplus 
from their overcharged neighbors, and sometimes be- 
come negative as compared with the earth itself, 
which may be considered the grand reservoir and 

ualizer of the constantly disturbed electric forces 





within and about its surface. In these equalizing dis- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


charges, the lightning takes the best medium and 
the shortest distance between the two objects, some- 
imes seeming to di and nicely cho 

ween a greater distance ‘and an inferior m ’ 
and oftes deviating widel¥ from @ diteet passage to 
secure the aid of some better condtictaron its cour 
The earth is thus som taken the’ 
between two clouds, and houses, tréés, and other 
high objects are frequently made to assist in the 
disc between the earth and a distant cloud. 
It is to be noticed, that when the medium is of suf- 
ficient conducting capacity, the electricity passes 
over it silently and harmlessly ; but an explosion and 
damage occur wherever it is interrupted by an in- 
ferior conductor. 

Whatever danger from thunder-strokes attends 
any building it willbe seen, arises from the fact that 
a better communication may be found through it by 
the lightning on its passage either way between the 
cloud and earth, than the atmosphere will furnish. 
All lightning conductors are made on the principle 
of supplying a nearer and better route by which 
the discharge may silently and invisibly pass than 
any to be found in the building itself—taking away 
all inducement for a visit to the interior, by supply- 


its journey out-side. 

Such a conductor should, in the first place, have 
its upper extremity nearer the clouds, whether di- 
rectly above or not, than any portion of the build- 
ing to be protected. 

Next, the communication from the top to the bot- 
tom should be uninterrupted, of iron or other metal, 
and of sufficient capacity to convoy the ordinary 
atmospheric discharges—this conducting capacity 
is in proportion, not to the quantity of metal, but 
to the amount of surface of the conductor. 

Finally, the connection with the moist earth 
should be perfect and reliable at all seasons. In 
nearly every case, where rods fail to afford a perfect 
protection, it is from inattention in this respect ; the 
fluid having passed nearly to the earth by the rod, 
and not finding so convenient a passage there as by 
the pump or gas-pipe, leaps across, taking any con- 
ductor between the two objects, damaging property 
and often destroying life. 

To obviate all danger, it is best, where possible, 
to place the foot of the rod in a cistern, well, or 
spring. If this can not be done, charcoal-dust or 
fine tan around it will tend to keep the earth moist. 

One of the most economical and convenient forms 
for conductors is the flat iron bar, about three 
fourths of an inch wide and one eighth of an inch 
thick, commonly called ‘Scroll Iron.” This can 
be connected with two rivets at each joint so as to 
make a connection almost perfect, and can be bent 
while cold to suit the form of the building. Small 
hooks, or hook-headed nails, driven by its edge, 
will serve to secure it to the walls. This form gives 
much more surface than any other for the same 
weight of iron, and when up, presents a less objec- 
tionable appearance. 

A small piece or point of plate-copper may be 
fastened at each end, and the upper one may be 
gilded and made as ornamental as the maker may 
desire. This is done not to “attract” the lightning, 
as is generally supposed, but to give it free passage 
to and from the iron, which a coat of rust might to 
a certain extent prevent. Any contrivance at the 
top of a conductor which is represented to do more 
than this is an absurdity or a swindle. 

The same may be said of the numerous plans for 
insulating rods. If the conductor affords a better 

for the lightning than any through the 
house, it will have no cause to leave it though un- 
insulated. If the conductor does not do this, it is 
good for nothing, whether insulated or not. 
- Points are frequently placed about a building for 
the purpose of scattering the electric fluid into the 
air. No doubt the electricity would flow off a rod 
from points much more quietly than if it were 
without them, ifthere was any reason for its passing 
into the atmosphere at all. But, if we are correct 
in our explanation of the purposes of conductors— 
to supply the best communication practicable be- 
tween the earth and clouds—it is difficult to say 
what coyld induce the occupation of the points, 
though a house should bristle with them like a por- 
cupine. ; 
On large buildings it may occasfonally be neces- 
sary to place more than one conductor. In such 
cases they should all be connected with one another, 
and any large metallic surface, like roofs, gas or wa- 
ter-pipes, long bolts, etc., should all be connected 
with the earth. 

Any ordinary dwelling can be protected from the 
dangers of lightning in the manner suggested, for 
less than“fifteen dollars by any common blacksmith, 
in one day. Is the trouble or expense so great as 
to warrant a neglect of this precaution ? 

S. D. Bacxvs, 

Brooxtyn, 1854. Architect. 


THE CHURCH’S PRAYER FOR A MORE ADE- 
QUATE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


“ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few: pray 
pe therefore the Lord of the harvest that he will send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest.” 


Tavs spoke the Savior of the world, when he saw the 
noultitude willing to receive instruction, and the pau- 
city of teachers ready and competent to impart it. The 
scene moved his loving heart to compassion. Instead 
of miraculously raising up an army of laborers, which he 
easily could have done, he laid it upon the conscience 
of his people to pray for them, and made the supply 
dependent upon their supplications; and thus, to a cer- 
tain extent, makes them responsible for an adequate 
and efficient ministry. I have been of late deeply and 
solemnly impressed with the importance and necessity 
of this injunction of our Lord, and equally so with the 
fact that it is generally and astoundingly neglect- 
ed. I repeat the assertion, to draw attention to the 
fact—it is generally and astoundingly neglected. How 
rarely is it the subject of ministerial petition in our 
public assemblies, of the prayers of the brethren at 
our social meetings, of heads of families at the domestic 
altar, or of individuals at their closet exercises! I put 
it to all who may read this paper to inquire how often 
they hear it mentioned in associate devotion, and how 
often they make it the subject of theirown. The whole 
matter of the ministry seems, by common consent, to be 


pray at our prayer-meetings for their own ministers, 
cal sammetianan not only with earnestness, but with 
adulation. But how strangely they forgot the ministry 
at large. Or if they pray for those who are already 
engaged in the work, 
greater supply of laborers! 
united supplication is devoted to our colleges, either to 
the students or the professors! But the subject of the 
present paper is specific; it is for a numerous, an ade- 
quate, and efficient ministry—for more laborers. 

If ever there was a time when the people of God 
should lie down upon their faces, imploring with all 
the importunity, boldness, and perseverance of faith, 
for a larger supply of ministers, each full of the Holy 
Ghost, as was Bariabes and Paul, it is the period that 
is now passing over us. And yet the Lord’s people are 
silent; or, if not silent, satisfy themselves with a few 
formal, lukewarm petitions, destitute alike of faith and 
fervor. 

Before I come to enjoin the duty of prayer, I will for 
a moment advert to the kind of wiiatee We tact pray 
for. This may be known from ‘the work they have to 
do—to gather in the harvest of souls to Christ and to 
heaven. We want harvest men for harvest work; 
men that can and will do this; men that thoroughly 
understand the great work of saving souls, and who 
will give themselves to the work. It would be a poor 
recommendation of a laborer for the harvest-field that 
he was a tradesman, or that he was a seho- 
lar, or well-read in history, if at the same time he did 
not know how to reap. His work is specific; it is to 
gather in the harvest, and his qualification must be ap 
ppreriste. So it must be with the ministere of the 

ospel. 
ey are described as /aborers, not as loiterers; and 
- Vea in te = of ae in ot harvest. 

man ma usy, Vi t, v 

hashanchinn but if he ie i igent, and hard. 


the Christian mi is as ic as the work of the 
reapers in the corn-field ; and if he is not fit for this 
work, what business has he to be there! 

For such laborers the Church must lift up a ; 
loud, importunate, and persevering cry; and just for 
these two reasons: the immensity of the harvest, and 
the paucity of the laborers. If we eaw a vast breadth 
of wheat s ing out before us, and only here and 
there « solitary laborer, though, perhaps, there were 
scores of loiterers and idlers si under the hedge, 
or stalking about with their sickles under ‘their arm, 
we should involuntarily exclaim, “The harvest will 

ish for want of laborers to collect it.” 

iends, such is the seene ‘presented by the spiritual 
harvest. 

If we look to the heathen and Mohammedan world, 
we find about a thousand missionaries for seven or 
eight hundred millions of immortal souls; we find in 
China only a single missionary to several millions. 
How slowly the twenty missionaries required by the 
Baptist Society for India come forth! Where arethe ten 
for China which the London Missionary Society are 
anxious to send out! If we turn our attention to the 
colonies, we see a population rapidly multiplying be- 
yond all preparation that all the various denominations 





of evangelical Christians have yet made for their spi- 


ing it with greater facilities for the prosecution of 


all but excluded from our prayers. True, our brethren 


ow rarely they pray for a 
Hew small a space of our 


My casita 


ritual wants. Butm i purpose is more particu- 
arly to plead for Rs: Bairect reference to our 
‘own country. heré, in Reformed Protestant Eng: 
Hed at pauéity of evangelical laborers prevails. 
“What « ree t nd ¢ fifteen in the Chureh 
of England? . Are there more than —s Seemann 
‘ spirity veri htened, earnestly-devoted, right-heart- 
ed, ordained ministers for the whole United Kingdom 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland? But to come to 
our own denomination, I ask what is the state of that? 


True, we have also hundreds of ministers:destitute of 
churches; but are they laborers fitted for the work of 
gathering in the harvest? Look at our colleges, with 
one or two exceptions, are they not all only half full? 
New College, in London, has no more students for the 
mini at the present time than Highbury alone at 
one time contained. Manchester College is not much 
more than half full. Spring-hill could receive, and we 
hope will receive when the new building is finished, 
double its present number. Is it not the complaint of 
our professors that their classes are all lamentably 
small? And thus the education of our ministers in 
this day is going on at an enormous cost; not so little, 
in some cases, as a hundred a year for each student! 
At the present moment, we have many stations of the 
greatest importance unoccupied, and without any im- 
mediate prospect of being occupied. Whatever be the 
cause, whether it be a low state of spiritual religion in 
the churehes which leaves the bulk of our young men 
lukewarm and worldly; or the tide of emigration 
drawing them away to distant lands; or the higher re- 
quirements for admission into our colleges, by which 
many otherwise ardent and devoted men are rejected ; 
or the smallness of our stipends, by which young men 
of mueh prudence are prevented from becoming aspir- 
ants for the high and sacred employment of savin, 
souls; or the divisions in our churches, which repe 
those who otherwise feel a desire to be engaged in mi- 
nisterial duties ; the fact is indubitable, that few are 
offering themselves in this day for admission to our 
colleges. Nor does this apply merely to our own 
country; it is equally true of the Continent, and of 
America. This is a subject not only for lamentation, 
but also for inquiry. May we not trace it up in part 
to a deficiency in the Church's prayers, and in part to 
a want, of the Church's own neglect, in looking out for 
suitable men to be educated for the ministry? I have 
no doubt that both these are to be taken inte account. 
Ishall advert to the latter in the close of this paper, 
and confine my remarks at present totheformer. We 
have not, because we ask not; or asking, ask without 
faith fervor, and hope. ' 

It ought to be borne in mind that we, practically as 
well as doctrinally, admit it is the Lord’s work to sond 
laborers into the field. We repudiate the practice of 
“bringing up our sons for the Church,” irrespective of 
intellectual and spiritual qualifications. We wait till 
God has converted the soul and moved the heart to 
the work. We, therefore, are by our own views of 
the ministry specially beund to pray for laborers. We 
entirely depend upon the Spirit's working in the hearts 
of men for ministere. To neglect prayer is, with us, 
to neglect every thing. We thus disuse every meane. 
We ignore the whole theory of apostolical succession, 
not only as unscriptural, but unnecessary ; for, with- 
out attempting to trace back our call to the ministr 
through the dubious and dirty channel of Episcop 
ordination, we derive it directly from the Holy Ghost. 
The office is of Christ’s appointing, the qualification of 
his working, and the call of his giving. How fervent- 
ly, believingly, and constantly should our prayers, 
thostons, be Tireeted to him for the supply of minis- 
ters! Prayer is an intelligent, believing, and practical 
acknowledgment of him as head over all things to his 
Church, which is his body, the fullness of him that fill- 
eth all in (or with) all. Dad he not ascend up on high, 
having obtained gifts for men, to give “pastors and 
teachers for the perfecting of the saints for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ”? 
Surely this not only teaches us the duty of prayer in 
reference to thia subject, but makes it obligatory upon 
us, The gift of faithful pastors ‘is his divine preroga- 
tive, and an act of his power and grace. The Church, 
measuring her Lord’s ability and grace by her own 
narrow views and limited meane, has but a faint con- 
ception of her Lord’s inexhaustible resources. Her 
prayers have been in proportion to her own views, and 
not to his loving heart and mighty arm. She has ap- 
peared afraid of excess in her petitions when she has, 
in fact, comparatively asked nothing. Why should she 
not prepare herself to ask and to expect a ministry as 
large as the wante of men, and as excellent as that of 
the apostolic age? Why, Christ ascended up on high 
to give such a ministry, and is only waiting for the be- 
lieving prayers of his Church to bestow it. Instead, 
therefore, of sitting down to mourn and lament over 
the paucity of eminent, devoted men, let us go to him 
in the confidence of believing prayer. The Church’s 
faith should riee to the Church’s necessities, and her 
Lord’s ability to supply them; and her prayers should 
be the expressions of her faith 

The prayer for such a blessing as a devoted ard effi- 
cient, ministry should be general and importunate. It is 
a subject demanding the eolemn attention of every mi 
nister and every member of every Christian Church. 
It is a duty from the obligations of which none are 
exempt. It is not to be left to the preacher and the 
pulpit; but the whole body of the faithful should be 
engaged in wrestling supplication for this blessing. 
Ministers, of course, must lead; and, instead of a cold, 
occasional, and heartleas reference to the subject, they 


their people as should enkindle the flame of devotion 
in a whole church. If it is true in reference to any 
thing, it is true in reference to this, that man “ought 


.| always to pray, and not to faint.” The utmost impor- 


tunity should characterize our prayers. 

We have only to dwell upon the magnitude, the 
richness, and the necessity of the blessing, to see the 
importance of this. The churches are to b@ supported 
in vigor, and the world is to be converted principall 
by preaching, and by greshing adapted to accompli 
the mighty result. We do not under-estimate the 

ower of the press and the advantages of education; 
but these will never supersede nor surpass the influ- 
ence of the pulpit. The ministry of the word will 
ever remain God's chief instrument for working out 
the plans and purposes of his grace toward this re- 
volted world. Every thing is standing still, or only 


moving elowly on for want of an adequate number of 


earnest preachers of the Gospel. ‘The harvest is 
perishing on the ground, for want of hands to get it in. 

It may, perhaps, be said, we have already more 
ministers and missionaries than we can comfortably 
support. Such’is the plea of a sordid covetousness 
and a weak faith. When once the Church is roused to 
a due sense of her duty to pray for ministers, she will 
not be backward to support those whom God gives in 
answer to her own prayers. Ministers such as those I 
plead for will never lack support. The churches are 
tired, I know, of the burden of incompetent and indo- 


flames of fire will call out resources for their own sup- 
port. When God sends us missionaries such as 
Schwartz, Carey, Martin, Morrison, and Williame, to 
say nothing of men living now, will the Church say, 
“We can not support them”? Let Whitefields, Wes. 
leys, M’Cheynes, Spencers, Pearces, Paysons, come in 
troops, we have no need to fear for their support. 
The spirit of the living God that sends such men will 
send theie support with them. The zeal of such seraphs 
will burn up the eovetousness of the Church, and 
cause abounding means for their sustentstion. 

The attitude, operations, and pr of the Church 
in this age call imperatively for the +i of believing 
prayer for laborers in_ the est-field. Associations 
of all kinds are formed, and are still multiplying. But 
who is to work them?! By whom are the means 
working them to be called forth! Perhaps we are too 
eager for the multiplication of organizations, and too 
dependent upon them. We are in danger of idolizing 
our institutions, and ing society-worshi Indi- 
viduality is being lost sight of, and the power of the one 
noble-minded, earted, energ: earnest man 
is under-esti What might not one such man do! 
What has not such a man often done! Without select- 
ing for illustration such men as Luther, Calvin, Knox, 
or Cranmer, or isomn as Whitefield 
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done, in many cases 
could raise us up many such men, 


working in ing and ing in the harvest, he is 
not the kind o peo Kem yr (kad ag The work of| Preachers 


into the 
money, at- 
ey do not 


v 
tending meetings, hearing speeches, but 
pray in equal Setopentien, God is not 
the Spirit is not implored. The giving age and the 
working age are happily come, but the prayi is 
yet to come. We hope it is coming, though ere 
are not many indications of it at present. k at 
your prayer-meetings, yes, and your missionary 
pray ngs, too. “ Must it not be a cause of con- 
stant heaviness and sorrow of heart to every one not 
under the general infatuation, that our concerts for 
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at ste low on the oth 
eed te he Atlantic oo Riven ours. 


Are not hundreds of our churehes destitute of pastors | 


should breathe out such entreaties in the hearing of 


lent men, and no wonder; but ministers who are as 





bb 
er ocgasions of concourse among 
have the very last place in the 
is impossible to lament too 
‘Be wrote an 


lished. By this we 


Let me send out the call over our land for more 
prayer on behalf of a supply of ministers. Oh! if all 
pulpita, all social meetings, all family altare, all closets, 
were from this aclemnly, earnestly, importunately 
consecrated to work of praying to the Lord of 
the harvest for more laborers, what a revival would 
take place both in the Church and in the world! Oh! 
what an amount of beneficent power would be exerted 
on the destinies of the whole earth’s population, if we 
should henceforth witness these scenes of importunate 
and wrestling supplication! What students would fill 
our ! what ministers would occupy our pul- 
pits! what pastors would preside over our churches! 
How should we break forth on the right hand and on 
the left! Let the whole Church, then, continually lift 
up its hands, its heart, its eyes to Heaven, in imploring 
cries for this great blessing. Let us thus meet the ery 
which comes to us from our colleges, “Send us atu- 
dents!” which comes to us from our destitute churches, 
“Send us pastors!” which comes to us from colonies, 
“Send us ministers!” which comes to us from the be- 
nighted realms of p ism, “Send us missionaries {” 
which comes to us from all these quarters, without, 
indeed, the Macedonian vision, but with a cry not less 
piereing or affecting, saying, “Come over and help 
us!” 


But, as we are to seek, as well as ask, there is some- 
thing else for us to do besides praying for ministers, 
and that is, to look out for them. Christ's bounty in 
giving pastors and teachers does not at all supersede 
our duty in endeavoring to obtain them. I hold it to 
be a solemn duty on the part of the pastors and their 
churches to look among their members for young men 
of eminent piety, good physical qualifications, compe- 
tent abilities, and great devotedness. Christ may, and 
often does, say through the pastors to a selected youth, 
“Son, go work in my vineyard.” It ought not to be 
left in all cases to an impulse from within, but the de- 
sire may be in some persons awakened by a call from 
without. In many of our churches young men are to 
be found in whose hearts a secret desire is cherished, 
but repressed by modesty, to be engaged in the work; 
while there are others also who, though they had 
never felt such a desire in a definite form, would, on 
its being presented to them, immediately embrace it. 
Great care, however, should be taken, that incompe- 
tent men are not selected. The most ardent piety, 
without physical qualifications and competent abilities, 
will not fo for the work of the ministry at any tim 
much less in such times as these. We had better sen 
none to college than men not up to the right standard. 
We have already hundreds of men who are doing no- 
thing, and who are standing in the way of others. 
We must pick out the best and most devoted men that 
our churches contain. A pastor should be as inti- 
mately acquainted as ible with all the young men 
in his church, and should take under his care and 
training any one whom he deems eminently qualified 
for the work of the ministry. It is to be regretted 
that our more wealthy families have little sympathy 
with the Apostle or his views, where he says, “Ifa 
man desire the office of a bishop he desireth a good 
work.” It is worthy of remark how few of our minis- 
ters come from our more affluent families, some of whom 
would consider it almost a misfortune if one of their 
sons should become a Dissenting minister, though per- 
haps they would feel little objection to his going to 
Oxford and becoming a clergyman. I much question 
whether, if the Universities be thrown open to Dis- 
senters, Many will ever come thence to our pulpite. 
Dissenters may go te Oxford and Cambridge: but will 
they return such? Should the privilege be granted to 
us, it may be our bane after all. 

In conclusion, I return to the subject of prayer, and 
most earnestly call upon all who feel interested in the 
welfare of our own denomination in particular, in the 
prosperity of the universal Church, or* in the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ; upon all who own subjec- 
tion to the Redeemef’s commands, or sympathize with 
him in the desires of his immaculate and loving heart; 
upon all who see the connection of an adequate and 
efficient miniztry with the support and advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom in our world, to consider from 
henceforth more deeply, solemnly, and practically than 
before the necessity and importance of believing, im- 
portunate, and persevering prayer for the Lord to send 
more laborers inte the harvest. It is with small hope 
of much effect, as regards either ministers or their 
flocks in general, that I send forth this paper. Alas! 
alas! we are all too busy to pray. We can find time 
and inclination for any ae rather than this. And 
yet, is not prayer the very lock of our strength, the 
secret of our success? Let us begin a new era in the 
history of religious activities, which, without being at- 
tended with any decay of zeal and liberality, shall be 
characterized by a spirit of deep devotion and earnest 
supplication. Let the past be characterized as it may 
by coldness and neglect, neither the present nor the 
future ought or need to be, on that or any other ac- 
count, similarly distinguished. Let the end of averse- 
ness to prayer be now come, and a wrestling spirit be- 
gin its mighty power and prevalence with God. Some 
anxious, earnest hearts will sympathize in his views 
and feelings with the writer of this paper. To them 
he proposes to unite with him in his purpose to make 
the subject of this paper the matter of special prayer in 
his Saturday evening’s exercises of the closet, to carry 
it more frequently into the pulpit, and to engage the 
hearts of his flock to present it more earnestly to God 
at their meetings for social devoticn. 

, A James. 
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THOUGHTS ON DEATH, FOR AFFLICTED ONES. 


Dears, even in redemption, is not the triumph of 
mortality, but the soul’s triumph. What an unnatu- 
ral union is this of ever-living spirit and the clod! By 
the one we are made kindred to the brutes that 
perish; by the other to the angelic hosts, nay, to God 
himself, the Father of spirits. The one drags us per- 
petually down todust, and the worm; the other pants 
and struggles to bear us aloft to ethereal ranges, The 
eaglet of the mountain, the nursling of the sky, is im- 
prisoned here within bars of clay. In its own nature 
made to soar above the clouds, through the wide fields 
where God’s glory shines, and His wonders cluster, it 
must mate itself with this dull, sluggish partner of 
sense. It must droop under the body’s infirmitiess it 
must receive light through the senses, like a captive 
through his cell’s grated-windows. It must be locked 
up from rational existence through nearly half its life- 
time, because this tired body must have the refresh- 
ment of sleep. What a bondage, what a clog; what 
a humiliation, so to speak. Now what is death to this 
fettered spirit? Not a victory of the last enemy, but 
the opening of the prison-door to the captive—the 
striking off his chains—his release from bands of flesh 
and sense ; he leaps forth into a freer and larger life. 
The soul rises into its own element. It has cast off 
its grave-clothes, it spreads its long-drooping pinions, 
and with wings like a dove flies away to its rest. 

And death viewed in redemption is a grand revealer. 
Here is light in the sacred volume; what God is 
morally it tells us, and what heaven is, and what its 
inhabitants, Dim outlines of the celestial city are 
here, and of the seenes within. Marvelous histories 
are here of the elder times. God as Creator we see 
riding forth over the dark, formless void, and calling a 
new world into life and beauty. But how little of the 
real and sensible a ce of things, so to speak, be- 

ond the vail, is here possible to be discerned! Be- 
ore we can know what God is in essence—what the 
wonders our hath not seen, nor ear heard, or 
heart conceived, we must pass the vail, and look as 
irits look, And death comes to loop up before us 
is vail, and to lead us through. And then the spirit- 
land lies before us; the provinces of eternity stretch 
out in clearest vision; we pass the crystal walls, we 
walk the golden streets, we enter the mansions of 
heaven’s master-builder, we hail angel visitants as 
and behold Christ the King as he is. Death 


us, Can we say 
then we must 
This spiritual life within 


death-pange are but the birth-throes of a new 

emerging from the flesh into an endless life, 

no more to say I am sick, I die, but exultingly to sing, 
T live for ever. 


Death is the Christian's /ast eneounter and victory in | 


this warfare of ion. When death approaches 
us, all other conflicts but this are ended—all other 
foes subdued. Here is the only enemy that stands bo- 
tween us and our inheritance. This foe vanquished, 
the victor’s | is ours. There ho stands sheathed 
So in mail, but he is the 

mld look upon him as the tired 

nt, upon the last wave that rears ite 

crest to overwhelm him ere he touch the shore; let 
him strike once more lustily, and mount this billow, 
and iteelf shall bear him to safety. What, shall we 
faint and be dismayed when only one struggle remains? 
Having obtained help hitherto, and just in sight of our 
crown, shall we suffer our heart to be unmanned, 
when beyond this point all is peace! Reflect, it is 
the last danger. oF no other in all our history could 
we say this, This gives it a new character, a sort of 
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welcome, We migh t be e to challenge e 
counter, and then lay fo. to Beckie” 
never again. See how this eagerness, half- al 
bears witness to itself in the heart of Paul. 


£ — I say, and willing rather to be a 


body, woe be present with the Lord.” in 
encounter we shall find 

eady defeated. Christ hath overcome and ‘dine? 
ed him. His hand bears no lifted dart for the Christ, 
ian. “The sting of death is sin;” but the power of 
_~ — and —_ is slain: victory is Ours 
prowess o lee 

om gp rg Soineaptlat God our Saviour 


“ is as the gate o 
ven. ‘In my Father's house,” gaid tad 


“are many mansions ; if it were not eo, I wo 
told you. I go to prepare a place 9 aa" 
and prepare a place for you I will come again and P 
ceive you unto myself, that where I am there ye 
be also.” And when does He come again, when 2 
he receive ua to ‘himself, when does he Oper po 
mansion of glory?) When but in death? wh...” 
we dread, the opening of heaven's gate? Th. Savi a 
—- return? The life of holiness and bliss },.,., 
ere is but this one barrier between ys ») 
shores of immortality; should we tremb), ,.) 2° 
afraid when it is thrown-down? Which js p..” 
live amid sorrow, toil, and ein, or by dying mp. hed 
to perfect purity, perfect joy, perfect rest! 4) 0." 
providences on earth are by his ordering minis... 
good to his people, but death is in this view oi.1., 
of them all, ministrant of greatest good; sain 
leads us up to God. 
Oh! hour of final discharge, may we say of : 
release, discharge from servitude, release from ein \. 
iveth the soul wings for its fetters, that opens to Aad 
arkened vision the living glories of the “better lana 
that takes us from frailty to immortality, and con at 
us as conquerors to Him who holds the victor's w. 
fading wreath—we hail thy coming on; we go calmly 
forward to meet thee. Oh! king of terrors, we knoe 
thee through thy disguise—a kind, strong angel—th, 
angel of guidance to our home. Out of the harbor }, 
comes to us weary voyagere, a rough-clad pilot, 
steer us into port. Come in what shape thou wij 
and at what hour; strike at this breast, the gpiriv, 
prison-doors; cut the cords of mortal life, th. dhcies 
of the captive soul; thou shalt be welcome’ Ty |i, 
is Christ, to die is gain.—Congregationalist. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE | 
STATES 


TI 


We give below the annual statistics of the Preshy: 
rian Church (Old and New-Schools) as pr; sented by 
Rev. Dr. Leyburn, the Stated Olerk of our (oporg| 
Assembly : a 

“Compared with the Presbyterian Church jp igo" 
before the division, when embracing both 0)\4 4,3 
New-School, the statistics are as follows 
1837 ‘ 
135 14 


Preabyteries 
ini 2,140 2 


Ministers 
Churches 2,865 
Communicante 220,657 225,404 
“From which it appears that the Old-School body 


has not only recovered the loss incurred in the « para 
tion, but now exceeds the then united Church by 
eleven Presbyteries, sixty-three ministers, one } 
dred and eleven churcges, and four thousand 
hundred and forty-seven communicants 

“The present relative strength of the New a: 
School bodies, as drawn from their reports jus 
is as follows 

New-Schoo 

Presbyteries 108 

Ministers ,662 

Churches 1,661] 

Communicants 141,477 

By which it will be seen that the Old-Scl 
exceeds the New-School thirty-eight preebyterice, « 
hundred and forty-one ministers, thirteen hundred a: 
fifteen churches, and eighty-three thousand : 
dred and twenty seven communicants. 

“The relative progress of the two bodies 
year is as follow 


Presbyteries 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants 1,02 

“The number of New-School 
the year, suffered a decrease of eight 

“Were both bodies united as in 182’ 
would be the aggregate 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants 

“As already stated, the additions on examinu 
exceed those of any previous year in the last tw 
but in 1834, when the number of minister: 
churches was smaller than at present, the ad 
were about 20,000; and in 1832, when there » 
1730 ministers, the additions reached the very 
number of $4,160. It is true that this was whent 
new measures had reached their climax, and 1 
multitudes were hurried into the Church w! 
very soon hurried out of it. 

“The following have been the admissions on 
nation for the last ten years: 1844, 12, 
73239; 1846, 7792; 1847, 7602; 1848, 88F 
8976; 1850, 10,858; 1851, 10,862; 1852, 9725; 
11,846; and in 1854, the present year 
the advance which has been made we may thank 
and take courage. But if there were, throug! 
wide-epread borders of our Presbyterian Zion, ! 
of self-sacrifice and devotednesa, the enlarged views, th 
expansive liberality, the earnest prayer, which 
privilege of all who love Christ to attain to, \ 
be enabled to chronicle at the end of another year! 
sults very far in advance of any thing which ha 
been seen. Two hundred and twenty-five thouss 
professing Christians, and twenty-two hundred ers: 
gelical ministers, sound in the faith, if once bapt 
with the spirit of apostolic piety, would exert a pore 
which would not leave the world long in ite pre 
condition."—Pres. Mag. (0. 8.) 
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RELIGION 


We have thought a short exhortation on this: 
when every body considera money “the ot 
needful,” might not be useless to our readers 

Every man who has arrived at the age of disereti®™ 
and especially all those who have attained the peri 
of mature judgment, should have come fixed bei 
and faith, grounded upon careful examination 40! % 
consideration. It is a disgrace to any man wo “8 
to have common-sense and common prudence, an © 
entitled to the rank of'’a human being, to bave 20 13% 
principles of religion that he is willing to adhere 
and avow. 

We know the world, and Christendom i 
is at this moment full of dissensions, doubts, and °™ 
Indeed, infidelity itself pretends to be sustance © 
certain new discoveries in science. ne author gre’) 
asserts that the earth, from its formation, has © 
progressive; that the whole of our solar syete™ ** 
mere nebulous matter, which, from some cause, °° 
as it were, to conglomerate, and finally to tre’ © 
planets as it contracted, until all that remains * 
sun, the source of light and heat of our particws" 
tem ;-and that.in time our planet became the sbo% ° 
the lowest of life; and that again has prog'e**” 
upward and upward, until its present perfection, ™” 
man at the head. Suppose, for the purpote” 
argument, we admit this theory, and the facts"? 
which it is. based, though both are pretty “lecto*’ 
blown up by the learned geologist, Miller, the Bibs” 
not disproved ; for we find nowhere in Genet” 
the six days there spoken of were our twenty 
hours, the mere time of one revolution of ths 
And again, if this theory were sound, does thst Ae 
that the spirit of the Eternal Mind never gra 
fluence the rational being which it had finslly 
here? Not at all. What matter is it how Goi" 
the earth and its inhabitants! His power is" 
to create, and is it not sufficient to exercise 4 "* 
fluence, and fix a moral responsibility! ™ ‘} 
order and magnitude of the heavenly bodies ™) 
unersing centalatiy. with which our own globe ™ 
its annual, cireuit and daily revolution, 17° 
one second, shows that a all things | 
has He no moral power and attributes! He hss, 
us conscience, which is part of his own ys » 
power to distinguish right from wrong, #°4 Joubt! 
adore him; and will these speculations, thes?» 
as to the manner of creation, even if they ™* 
rational foundation, excuse us from our duty %*’ 
gent beings! eet eae 

But “there are so many religion®, aor 
objector. It is true that we can not see suk” iy, 

ristinns are divided and subdivided. Thet? 
Greek, or Eastern Church; the Romlsh Chur 3 ist 
the Protestants, And the latter are again div’ 

of which have more or por ; 
east Oe oe 
of New ape”. 
t into Chur:b #2 
Pu h tendeni®’ 
and Low ob. ‘The Methodists have ©" 
denominations, and the Baptiste about as 24H). 
there are many other Protestant sects. But ¥ 
that? Does all this prove that the Christian vn be 
is untrue f a = eee as ig Oe Christ 
comes noble, hoppy e - vine Pt 
ianity me And is it not + pen of dp pe 
vidence, and better, that we shoul cine gocttio® 
minor points, if we believe the eardina ve char 
Suppose we all thought alike, and had but 0° ° 
would it not become worldly and o reser’. + 
crites, and would not religious liberty 0°”. 
Wherever there has been but one organizee gelt 
@ nation, it hao always, sooner oF oe a us! 
iteelf with secular power. Even the tere’ 


minist 


parti at 
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Church and State must work together, 
not believe as we do, in religious ui 
very much to compel him to do 80. ; 
that it is a great deal better for the Ch 
we should not have this power. Thi 
perfect religious liberty. And beside, 
much the whole va may stray, cac 
ly for himself. 
w *T ; ment, therefore, stil! holds 
man Am 4 to have some fixed rel 
he is not ashamed se Si 
ot. Endowed with power t 
be aspirations and hopes for the fut 
afl around him, and have no religious 
4mas, if you take his own estimate 
hardly wortheres@ing. = = 
Te i us to the main object of 
is o ood trath that the preaching of 
ly supported in this county. 
jn other places; but our business is 
county. In many places, even wh 
edifices have been erected for the wor 
do not support 4 minister. Our Met 
ander their system, have not failed « 
they are obliged, in some Cases, to d 
ont of the ceunty; but many of the 
are destitute, or have only occasion 
supply. This is wrong. The influen 
and rising generation may be, and | 
very pernicious, There is 4 great \ 
this county, and we should not be | 
spirit. We. can not expect educate 
ear times, to come here to preach 
must be open-handed. Every man : 
his mind as to his duty, and form his 
in his mind, and adopt the tenets o 
order; and join and support some ch 
not mind enough to do that, he can : 
«gociety” which worships with some 
tribute to support preaching. We h 
served that acommunity waa prosper: 
az it supported the ordinances of rel 
Blizabethto ” Post 
“e+ 


ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF 


Tur following account of the origi: 
Mormon was given to the writer of t 
widow of the writer of said book, a 
another relative of the said author, 
of Pomfret, Conn., of respectable far 
tions, and her statement is entitled to 
ia in substance as follows 

#* A Mr. Spalding, her former husba 
of Ashford, Cenn., a clergyman | y pre 
moved with her int te of O} 

ears residence in that State, he he 
ollow his professional calling 
which confined him to hie domic 
of health, mind, 
mounds and fortifications, so co 
attracted his attention; and th. pr 
ojvilization of their builders. so far i 
natives of the country, led him t 
they were constructed, and fr " 
came, wh uld perform these st 
For his own amusement, and the exe 
and imagination, he commenced writi 
style, his ideas of the migration cf m 
time of their dispersion after the de! 
regions of the East to this Western 
such romantic names and description 
places as his imagination furnished 
neighbore also enjoyed the fruits of | 
he ased, epent their evenings at 
and enjoy the effusions of his vivid im 
manuscripts, after the death of the 
into the hands of the designing M 
have by them been claimed to be m 
aud discovered; and, though writter 
design, have been made the instru 
many honest credulous minds into th 
s10n. 

Ihave been induced to give this ste 
ere further imposition upon 
and in the hope that further light m 
the public, from others, soncernin; 
spreading delusion 
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OR, PROMISID 
PERFORMING 


RELIABILT! 


What he saye. you m 


ny be 
ind pawn your soul 


VHEReY are Wany individusis 
never be depended upon. They 
souls,” according to the genera) ur 
are ever ready to make promises, 
with them is quite a different affair 
tain, vacillating, and altogether 
system, and one that is apt to get th 

culties, Too much importan a 
to reliability. It is a priceles u 
counted upon nl] times and seas 
cireumetances. A pledge is yiven, : 
and th« utmost confidence ay fe 
ment. With too many, however, a) 
multitude of mankin 
insincerity characterizes the promis 
or hesitation and cha 
thus the word is forfeited 
all fature confidence ia J 
as well to the little as { 

It is to 
regard the no 
no importan “e Y 
this friend or tu} 
will treat th: 
tempt, utterly regard! 
veyed in euch trifling 
or of hours, wh 
deed, individual 
little things, ar f 
attentive to the ordinary 
they will, in the majority 
manly, high-mindid, and 
relied on to convey a messag 
nessa, or to return a emal! fa 
fided in in graver and m 

There is, indeed, great 
adorna, dignifies, and eleva 
ble man is always a good cit 

anion, ® prudent counselor, and a 

© 18 @ man of censcience and « 
words and deeds are thus influence 
consilerations of the highest and 
He may be depended upon az wel! 
fortune as in the day of prosperit 
be received with respect and confi 
fessions will always 7 characteri 
veracity aes PAT «a Liph a In uir 


1, th y 


jilgrims crossed tl 
he West, as they 


romstead f th fy 


We go to rear a wall of me 
On freedom’s southern lin 
4nd plant beside the cotton 
The rugged Northern pin 


We ’re flowing from our na 
A ¥ . 
As our free rivers flov 
The blessing of our m 
Ts on us ae we g 


We go to plant her commoi 
On distant prairio-swelle 

And give the Sabbaths of t! 
The mvsic of her belle 


U pbearing, like the arl 
The Bible in our van, 
We go to test the truth of ¢ 
Against the fraud of man 


No pause, no rest, save wh 
That feed the Kansas ru 
Save where our pilgrim go 


Shall fi 


It the setting sur 
We 'll sweep the prairie, a 
Our fathers swept the se 
And make the West, as the 
The homestead of the fre 
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ur armor, to buckle it o 
agerness, half-su ressed 
heart of Paul. We 
rather to be absent 

with the Lord,” And in 
ve shall find our 
th overcome and ‘disarm, 
ifted dart for the 4 
s sin;” but the power of 
is elain: victory is ours 
ion of God our Saviour 
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If a man does. Cusa.—‘Gan-Eden;. or, Pictures. of..Cuba.” ..Pub- 
lished by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston; Jewett, Proc- 
tor & Co., Cleveland; and Sheldon, Lamport & Blake- 
man; New-York. 12mo, pp. 286, illustrated. It is 
said to be from Mr. Wm. H. Hurlbut, a graduate o 
Harvard in the class of 1847; a native of the South, 
but now and for several years past a resident of Cam- 
bridge. After leaving college, he traveled and studied 
in Europe. ' 

Assort.—“ History of Pyrrhus.” By Jacob Abbott. 
12mo, pp. $04, with 11 engravings. 


Srrinc.—“The Glory of Christ, illustrated in his 
Character and History; including the Last Things in 
his Mediatorial Government.” By Gardiner Spring, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church. 2 vols. 
12mo, pp. 201 and 912, Published by M. W. Dodd, 
Brick Qhurch Chapel. 

Mr. Dodd announces his intention of publishing a 
uniform edition of Dr. Spring’s works, complete. 


Docroratm.—Opinions differ as to the true interpre 
tation and proper value of these. The Hdinburgh 


rience shows wing ideas: 


Expe 


This is the land of 


honorary degree of LL.D. upon Dr. Duff, 
the reason that it was due to ‘the position 
oceupies, his scholarly attainments, and personal cha- 
acter.’ This, we think, may be hailed as another f, 
not merely of the great impression made by Dr. 
recent visit to America, but also of the egtent to which 
that visit has tended to bring the churches in that land 
and in this more closely together at once in sympathy 
and in action. Amid many things which at present 
seem dark and ominous in regard to truth and its pros 
pects, the cordial union of so many believers, both as 
churches and individuals, in all parts of the world, may 
well be rejoiced in as a token for good; and had Dr. 
Doff’s visit puoducell no cthes nesuls, is ing so 
many together, and uniting them so cordially, as one 
man,in connection with his own great work—that of mis- 
sions to the heathen—might well draw forth our thank- 
fulness. We understand that he has, in the mean time, 
been advised to visit Great Malvern, and to seek there, 
for some time, that entire rest from all duty, and that 
medical treatment, which may be the means of refitting 
him for his labors in the East. His medical advisers, 
we learn, have for the present interdicted correspond- 
ence and mental exertion.” 


Return or Rey. J. G. Onokun.—Our niuch esteemed 
German missionary embarked on Saturday last for his 


each one is answer- 


ct of this article. It 


where commodious 
worship of God, they 
Methodist brethren, 
mn aid ; , 
the other churches} V2¢rTsRiay.—‘ Fruits and Farinacea the Proper 
Food of Man; being an Attempt to Prove, from Hie. 
tory, Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the 
Original, Natural, and Best Diet of Man is derived 


from the Vegetable Kingdom.” By JohnSmith. With 


uence on the present 


at deal of wealth in 


spirit, We can not expect educated men, in these Notes and Illustrations, by 2. T. Trall, M.D. Pub- | former field of labors on the other side of the Atlantic. 
dear times, to come here to preach and etarve. We} lished by Fowlers & Wells, 208 Broadway. 12mo, | Mr, Oncken landed on our shores in May, 1853, soon 
rust be open-handed. Every man should make up| pp, 308. after which he was considerably injured by the Nor- 
his mind as to his duty, and form his belief, and settle us ae walk disaster. The disability thus occasioned, has 
: hie mind, and adopt the tenets of some Christian Horriv.—‘ Notes of a Theological Student.” By | been a serious hindrance to him in prosecuting the 
order; and join and support some church. If he bas | James Mason Hoppin. D. Appleton & Co, publishers. | work for which he came to America. But spite of this, 
not mad enough to do that, he can at least join the 


ty’ which worships with some church, and con- 
We have always ob- 


~jbute to support preaching. 


12mo, pp. 256. Drawn chiefly from ‘‘ Notes of Wander- 
years in Germany.” 


he has visited nearly, if not quite every Northern 
State of our Union, and addressed large and interested 


é : c congregations in all parts of the country. A special 
grved that community was prosperous in proportion A Tare —“ Chestnut Wood.” By Liele Linden. 2 object of his coming hither was to raise funds for 
ge it SUP] abe ordinances of religion. Try it.— vols, 12mo, pp. 859 and 860. Published by D. Appleton chapel building in Germany—an object which has 
14 hethtoun oat, ] ° ° . . d di d . f 

epee! 2oe——__———— & Co., 346 Broadway, and 16 Little-Britain, London. commended itself, end met with a degree of success 


LIGIN OF 


Tix following account of the origin of the Book of 
formon was given to the writer of this article by the 
widow of the writer of said book, and confirmed by 
nother relative of the said author. 
f Pomfret, Conn., of respectable family and connec 
tions, and her statement is entitled to fall credit, which 


ibstanee as follows: 


4 Mr. Spalding, her former husband, was a native 
of Ashford, Cenn., a clergyman by profession, who re- 
moved with her into the State of Ohio. 
years’ residence in that State, he became unable to 
‘ollow his professional calling, from feeble health, 
which confined him to his domicil. 


of health, mind, and location, 


rounds and fortifications,'so common in that region, 


attracted his attention; and the 


iyilization of their builders, so far in advance of the 
natives of the country, led him to inquire by whom 
they were constructed, and from whence a people 


ame, Who could perform these 
for his own amusement, and the 


and imagination, he commenced writing, in the solemn 
style, his ideas of the migration cf mankind, from the 


time of their dispersion after the 
regions of the East to this Weste 


such romantic names and descriptions of persons and 
places a8 his imagination. furnished him with. His 
neighbors also enjoyed the fruits of his labors, and, as 
he progressed, epent their evenings at his house, to hear 
and enjoy the effusions of his vivid imagination. These 
manuscripts, after the death of their writer, falling 


nto the hands of the designing 


have by them been claimed to be miraculously given 
and discovered; and, though written without any evil 
jesign, have been made the instruments of leading 


many honest eredulous minds into 
8100 

Ihave been induced to give this 
to prevent further i 
and 


spreading delusion 
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/keke are many individusis in society who can 
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with them is quite a different affair. 
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3 well t 
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will treat the whole matter witt 
mpt, utterly regardless of the 


veyed in such trifling, as well as the waste of moments 
rof hours, which to another may be yerees 


deed, individuals who are prom 


little things, dre seldom remiss in great. 
attentive to the ordinary courtesies of life and society, 
they will, in the majority of cases, bo found truthful, 
aanly, high-minded, and honorable. 
elied on to convey a message, to reciprocate a kind- 


ness, or to return a small! favor, tk 


ied in in graver and more momentous matters. 


There is, indeed, great virtu: 


eesions will always 
reracity.— Phila Iphia Inquirer. 
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We cross the prairie as of 


The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the Hast, 
The homstead of the free. 


We go to rear a wall of men 
On freedom’s southern line, 
And plant beside the cotton-tre: 
The rugged Northern pine! 


We ’re flowing from our native hilis 


As our free rivers flow ; 


The blessing of our mother-lanc 


Ts on us a8 We go. 


We go to plant her common-schoole < 
On distant prairic-swells, 
4nd give the Sabbaths of the wild 


The music of her belle. 


\) pbearing, like the ark of old, 


_The Bible in our van, 
We go to test the truth of 


Against the frand of man. 


No pause, no rest, eave where the streams 


That feed the Kansas ru 


Save where our pilgrim gonfalor 


Shall flout the setting su 


We 'L sweep the prairie, as of old 
Our fathers swept the sea, 

And make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free! 
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Witerary Record. 


Curson.—“Aneient Monasteries of the East.” 


‘the Hon. Robert Curson, Jr. 
publishers. 12mo, pp. 290, with 
rious. 

Tuorzau.—‘ Walden; or, Life 
Henry D. Thoreau, author of “A 


and Merrimack Rivers.” Published by Ticknor & Fields, 


Boston. 12mo, pp. 357. 
WeLivont.—“ Substance and 


i Every-Day Life.” By Emme 


Uncle Sam’s Palace,” and ‘ House-Keeping and Keep- 
og House.” 12mo, pp. 320. Jewett & Co., publishers, 
Waxtox.—' Choice English Biography. The Lives 
‘ Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Walton, Richard Hook- 
“t, George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson.” By 
task Waltor, With some Accornt of the Author, by 


Thomas Zouch 


12mo, pp, 386 
tublichere. 


THE BOOK OF MORMON. 


r osition upon human credulity, 

in the hope that further light may yet be given to 

the public, from others, concerning the rise of this 
. 


OR, PROMISING AND NOT 
PERFORMING. 


* What he says, you may beljeve, 
And pawn your soul upon it.” 


Too much importance can not be attached 


counted upon at all times and seasons, and under all 
ircumetances. A pledge is given, a promise is made, 
and the utmost confidence may be felt in their fulfill 
With too many, however, aye, with the great 


. the character is soiled, and 
all future confidence is destroyed. 
the little as to the great things of life. 

It is too much the habit with the thoughtless, to 
gard the non-fulfillment of small engagements as of 


this friend or that, at a certain time or place, and then 


-Jorns, dignifies, and elevates the character. 
o€ man is always s good citizen, an agreeable com- 
panion, ® prudent counselor, and a trustworthy friend. 
He is a man of conscience and of principle, and his 
words and deeds are thus influenced and controlled by 
considerations of the highest and purest description. 
He may be depended upon as well in the hour of mis- 
fortune as in the day of prosperity. His advice will 
be received with —— and confidence, and his pro- 

e characterized by sincerity and 


The labors of Mr. Oncken while among us have been 
earnest and well directed. 

We are pleased to learn that a final settlement for 
damages was made with the New-York and New- 
Haven Railroad Company prior to his leaving, and 
that the aggount awarded him for the same will be, 
deducting costs, about three thousand dollars.— Boston 
Watchman. 


Wrrnprawst.—Rev. Dr. Ryerson, of Upper Canada, 
has tately withdrawn from the M. E. Church. The 
Western Christian Advocate contains the explanation : 
“Tt appears that the Doctor was in favor of making 
class-meetings no test of membership in the church, 
and having pressed his case in vain upon the confer- 
ence, he concluded to be only a private member and 
no more a preacher.” Zion’s Herald holds the follow- 
ing language on the Doctor’s resignation: “ Dr. Ryer- 
son believes, that the bagtiant children of our people 
are properly members of our church, and ought to be 
acknowledged and treated as such. He also belicves 
that attendance on class-meetings ought not to be 
made a condition of membership in the Church of 
Christ.” 


Untversiry or Nasuyitte,—This institution was 
founded by the State of North-Carolina, in 1785, as 
Davidson Academy. It became Cumberland College 
in 1806, and University of Nashville in 1826. The 
literary department will be reépened under a new or- 
anization, and with new buildings on the first Wednes- 
ay of October next. 

nd Edward Wadsworth, D.D., Professor of Ethics 
and Belles Lettres, and Chairman of the Foomiy. 

Rev. J. W. McCullough, D.D., Professor of Ancient 
Languages. 
Alexander P. Stewart, AM. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 
Rev. J. B. Lindsley, MD. Professor of Chemistry 
and the Natural Sciences. 
Tuition, $75 per annum; matriculation fee, $5. 
The law department will also be opened on the firet 
Wednesday of October next. 


DanviLte TuEoLocicar Semmanry.—The general session 
will commence on the 20th of September. The Faculty 
now consists of Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckenridge, Professor 
of Theology, etc.; Rev. Dr. E. P. Humphrey, Profes- 
sor of Church History, ete.; Rev. Dr. J. N. Waddel, 
Professor elect of Church Government, ete.; and Rev. 
J. G. Reasor, instructor in Hebrew, ete. Dr. Wad- 
del’s answer to the call of the General Assembly has 
not been received; but the other instructors will beat 
their poets, and a full course in every department will 
be given. It is important that students should be in 
attendance at the opening of the session.—Presb. 
Herald. 


Yew-Yorx Inprans.—The Presbytery of Buffalo held 
its late sessions at the West station of the Cattaraugus 
Mission, where Rey. Mr. Gleason labors as a mis- 
sionary. Sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. Lane 
and Rev Dr. Chester, and interpreted by Esq. Strong, an 
educated native. The Lord’s Supper was administered, 
and the Presbytery communed with the missionaries 
and the converted Indians delightfully. We could not 
help exclaiming, “Behold! what hath God wrought!” 
We all felt that it was good to be here. The Lord 
has been present with these Indians the past winter ; 
some sixty have united with the church, and as many 
children have been baptized. Of a population of 1500, 
one hundred and fifty are members of the church. The 
Bible is in progress of translation by Rev. Mr, Wright, 
a valuable missionary among them. 


Gayarre.—“ The School for Politics. A Dramatic 
Novel.” By Charles Gayarré. Appletons. 
pp. 158, 


Exper.—“ Periscopies; or, Current Subjects Extem- 
poraneously Treated.” By William Elder. 12mo, pp. 
408. Published by J. C. Derby, 8 Park place; Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., Boston; and H. W. Derby, Cin- 
einnati. One of the books. 


12mo, 


She was a native 


After some Hawau.—“ Na Motu; or, Reef-Rovings in the South 
Seas. A Narrative of Adventures in the Hawaiian, 
Georgian, and Society Islands” By Edward T. Per- 
kins. 8vo, pp. 456, with maps, and 12 original illus- 
tration. Also, an Appendix on the Resources and 
Condition of Polynesia. Published by Pudney & 
Russell, 79 John street. 


In this situation 
the various ancient 


robable science and 


Toracco—“ Diary of the Rev. Solomon Spittle.” 
“Stories for Boys about Tobacco.” 

These are works circulated by Rev. George Trask, 
designed to dissuade young men and young ministers, 
as well as all the boys, from giving way to the “ to- 
bacco mania” which is now shortening the days of 
about one half of our young men. 


stupendous labors. 
exercise of his mind 


deluge, through the 
rn continent, giving 


Gazerrzen. — “ Harpers’ Gazetteer of the World,” 
compiled by J. Calvin Smith, is coming out with 
promptness. Nos. 3 and 4 are before us, reaching to 
“Dover.” To be completed in 10 Nos, royal 8vo, 


Mormon prophets, 
making about 1800 pages, with 7 maps. 


Lausrrt.—‘ Human Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene.” By T.S. Lambert, MD. 12mo, pp. 459, with 
plates. Published by Brockett, Hutchinson & Co., 
Hartford ; and Ivison & Phinney, New-York. 


this fallacious delu- 


statement publicity, 


Wituis.— “Famous Persons and Places,” By N. 
Parker Willie. Published by Scribner, 145 Nassau 
street, as a volume of his revised issue of Willis’s Com- 
plete Works. 12mo, pp. 492. 


Mcsic.—‘The Chime; an extensive collection of 
New and Old Tunes, from Old Masters and Modern 
European Writers, with Selections from American Com- 
posers, and e variety of New Pieces by the Author. 
Also, a Melodeon Instructor.” By Virgil Corydon 
Taylor, Organist of Strong-place Chureb, Brooklyn. 
Published by Daniel Burgess & Co,, 60 John street, 


y are “good, e 
understanding, an 
. ws performance 
hey are uncer- mor 

unreliable. A sad Pp. 368. 9% 
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THE FOREIGN QUARTERLIES. 





quality. It may be : F , 
Scorr & Co.’s reprints of the great English quarterly 
reviews come to us with their wonted promptness; 
the July numbers commencing new volumes of the 
is otherwise. Either | “™¢rica™ issue. 
ise in the first place, 


3 “The Edinburgh Review,” No. 2938, is the first of 
lace svon after, and , 


volume 41 of the American edition, and is one of the 
richest numbers we have read in a long time. Several 
of the articles are written with quite uncommon abi- 
lity, and all are valuable and worthy of their place. 
The subjects of the several essays are: 

1. Diplomatic History of the Eastern Question. 
Ably vindicating the cours 
ment. 


And this applies 


Merrosze. — A committee of the Classis of West- 
chester, met at Melrose, Tuesday, August ist, to 
organize a church among the Germans of that vil- 
lage, and the neighboring villares of Mott-Haven 
and Morrisania. Rev. Mr. Guldin was present, by 


will agree to meet 


nh indifference or con- 


of the British govern- 
indireet insult con- 


= 2. Teetotalism, and Laws against the Liquor-Trade. request, to superintend the proceedings Seldom 

t ar sunctual in Guardedly advocating the Prohibitory Law. Quite | has an enterprise been commenced under more favor- 

E> = if they are | remarkable : able auspices, and with fairer prospects of success. 
L e ¥ 


Thirty-five were received by certificate, and some 
twenty-five more have signified their intention of con- 
necting themselves with the church as soon as they 
have procured their certificates. A Consistory of five 
elders and four deacons was instelled, and arrange- 
ments have been made te call Rev. Ernest Schroepier, 
a native German, astheir pastor. A lot of ground has 
been purchased, and the preliminary steps taken 
toward erecting a chureh-edifice. This large and in- 
teresting field is now oecupied by two churches of our 
denomination, the other under the care of Rev. J. De 
Pay. Their church-edifice, of cut-stone, is nearly com- 
pleted, and will probably be dedicated early in the 
fall. 


Curwa.—We observe it stated by the British Banner, 
on the authority of Dr. Tidman, that in China alone 
there are 448 missionaries, 698 native teachers, and 
20,000 church-members ; and on the authority of Rev. 
W. C. Mitre, that there are 51 missionary openings on 
the coasts of China, where are more than 70 mission- 
aries and 4) chapels, with an average attendance of 
200 persons; and in connection with these are 23 na- 
tive assistant-teachers ; and in three years the Chinese 
emigration to San Francisco has amounted to 100,000. 


3. Hermann’s /€schylus 

4. Caffir Ware and Cape Policy. Revealing the vaat 
difficulties of preserving justice and peace while im- 
posing a civilized colonization upon an aboriginal and 
barbarian population. 


If they can be 
ney may also be con- 


© in reliability. It 


: 5. The Great Social Problem. Suggeste impracti- 
A relia- 


cable safeguards against the perils of Reform. 
6. The Orders in Council on Trade during War. 
7. Marshall on the Representation of Minorities, 
Suggestive, but quite incomplete. 
8. European Emigration to the United States 
Hopeful as well as admonitory, and not very insolent. 
®, The Russian War of 1854.! 


“The Westminster Review,” No. 121, being of the 
American edition Volume 39, No. 1, has articles on 
Cardinal Wolsey, the Beard, the Civil Service, Parody, 
the War, Wycliffe, and Comte. It can not be called 
one of the “ Westminster's” best numbers. 


GRANTS 


old 

“The London Quarterly Review” comes as No. 179, 
being Volume 42, No. 1, of the American edition. It 
is the last we have received, and is not yet read up. 
The subjects are: The House ef Commons, Milman’s 
Latin Christianity, the Drama, Classical Dictionaries, 
Electric Telegraph, Christianity in Melanesia and New- 
Zealand, Queen Elizabeth and her Favorites, and Lord 


Inp1ana.—The Crawfordsville Presbytery, 0.5, at 
an adjourned meeting, held at Waveland, on the 18th 
and 19th of July, licensed as a probationer for the 
Gospel ministry, Mr. J. G. Wells, late of the Theologi- 
eal Seminary at Princeton, New-Jersey. At the same 
time Presbytery dismissed Rev. Joseph Platt to the 
Presbytery of Vincennes. Mr. Platt expects to take 
Lyndhurst and the Eastern Question. All topics fore- | charge of the Indiana Church—perhaps the first Pres- 
boding able and instructive treatment, giving a good byterian church organized in Indiaua. They also 
development of the present vi £ Enclich Torviem appointed, s committee to organize & church in the 

rspeciat > Present views OF Mingiish *oryis™. | South-east part of Clinton county. 
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Jacnson, Miss.—Rev. L. A. Lowry, pastor of the 
Jackson church, Mississippi, has been elected to a Pro- 
fessorship in Oakland College. In view of this the 
church has met and expressed their unwillingness to 

art with their pastor, eagoneey in view of his leaving 
for “‘q post whose duties would necessarily take him 
away from the functions of a minister of the Gospel.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


ConoreeaTionaL Txrorocicar SEMINARY FOR THE 
Norra-Wxst.—We learn from the Congregational He- 
rald, that at a meeting held in Chicago, for consulta- 
tion on the subject, after deliberation and free diseus- 
sion, it was voted unanimously : 

n, “Ist. That a convention of Congregasionalists in the 


“et Easr-Winpsor Semivany.—Four of the class just gra- 
duated at the Connecticut Theological Institute are to 
go abroad as foreign missionaries. Two have alread 

been ordained, and their places of destination assigned, 


North-west be called by the chairman and secretary of namely, M. B. Parsons to Turkey; and M. M. Carleton 
n! the committee, to meet in this city, to consider the | to Siam, under the patronage of the Presbyterian Board 


question of establishing a Seminary, and to take such 
action in reference to it as may seem proper, about the 
last week in September next. 

“2d, That it be recommended that the said Institu- 
tion be located at Chicago. 

“3d. That it be recommended that the Institution 
be called the Chicago Theological Seminary, 

“4th. That a sub-committee be appointed, to exa- 
mine sites, procure propositions, mature a plan, secure 

ledges of lands and funds, and to gain such other in- 
ormation as may be desirable to be laid before the 
proposed convention. 

“§th. That Rev. S. Peet be requested to act as agent 
for said sub-committee, to aid in carrying out the de- 
sign of their appointment.” 

Dz. Terrt.—The Lima Weekly Visitor, under date of 
July 29th, has the following announcement: “We un- 
derstand that Rev. B. F. Tefft has surrendered his 
ministerial parchments to the authority of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. We had received some inuma- 
tion to this effect, but not sufficient to inspire belief 
without further confirmation.” Dr. T. was late Presi- 
dent of (:enesee College, and after his resignation 
removed to the vicinity of Genova, N.Y. Not Jong 
since he removed from Geneva to Clifton Springs, 
Central New-York, where, on his own farm, as we are 
informed, he now resides, 


Rev. De. Dewester, Professor of Theology in the 
Methodist Biblical Institute, Concord, N. H., has, as we 
learn from the Congregational Journal, accepted the 
professorship of Theology in the North-Western Uni- 
versity, near Chicago, and will enter apor ite duties 


of Missions. Mr. H. M. Adams expects to go to the 
Gabcon Mission; and J. W. Marcussohn, who is a Jew, 
and who came to this country only to receive his edu- 
cation, is to labor for his brethren in Asia or Europe. 


Rev. Apaw Hana, late pastor of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian church, in Lofisvilie, Ky., died on the 8th 
ult., in that city, in the 29th year of his age. His dis- 
ease was cholera. He was graduated at Princeton, 
heid for a time the Professorship of Mathematics in 
the University at New-Albany, and had just reeeived 
and accepted a call at Wooster, Ohio. 


Texas.—It is said that at least four fifths of the 
population of Texas are wholly unreached by any 
regular means of evangelica) instruction, either from 
the pulpit, Sunday-school, or other source. Surely 
this assertion can not be true! 


Parseytery.—At the last meeting, June 29, of the 
Presbytery of Cedar, Rev. A. Van Viiet was received 
from the “ Dubuque Congregational Association.” Also 
Rev. Paulus Meiss, of the Germar Reformed Church, 
was received. 


Farxsnetox.—The Presbytery of Peoris, on the 3d 
inst. ordained William A. Fleming to the work of the 
Goapel minietry, and inetalled him pastor of the church 
of Farmington, Il). 

Manisox.—Mr. Joseph G. Symmes, of the last gradu- 


ating class of the Princeton Seminary, has received a 
cal! % become pastor of the church at Madison, In 


Gatvusron.—Rev. Jerome Twitchell, of New- Orleans, 
has received a cull to become pastor of a chureh at 


J. G. W. 
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PENDENT. 


— oO oer ee the Union were ori: { 
fe y va namely, land, Flori 

2, a, Texas, and California, dee chute Debtor 
frontier, from the mouth of the St, Lawrence to Fond 
du Lac has ever been exposed to. the influence of 
Popery from Canada, and most — towns on that 
frontier were settled by Papists ; ‘in Maryland 
there are about 800 cares to 6 papal 
of 152 churches in Florida, only five are Papal; ui- 
siana has 123 Protestant and 55 papal chu Texas 
has but 18 churches and 131 Protestant; while 
Protestant influence is greatly predominant in Califor- 
nia. The inference to be drawn from these facts is, 
that however bold and confident Romanism may be, it 
has no arog ax of vitality to sustain and give it the 
preéminence it seeks. 


Dr. Scuarr.—The German Reformed Messenger states 
that the Theological Faculty of the University at Ber- 
lin has unanimously conferred on Rev. Dr. Schaff, the 
title Doctor Theologiee honore causa propter eruditionem 
Theologicam, etc. Thie is a mark of distinction that 
falla to the lot of but few. The title is conferred 
scarcely once in ten years. 


Pasrorat Catt.—Rev. William Maclaren, of Frank- 
lin-street church, in this city, has received a unanimous 
call from a Presbyterian church at Fall-River, Mass. 
but has not yet signified his acceptance. 


Pomestic Summary. 


Eni R.R.—It is announced, on competent authority, 
that arrangements have been made by the directors of 
the New-York and Erie Railroad, by which sufficient 
funds have been obtained to meet the engagements of 
the company up to the Ist of February next. The 
floating debt and all the interest payments to that 
date are fully provided for, and without the payment 
of any extra interest. Several propositions relative to 
the income bonds are under consideration. The bonds 
of 1883 are being taken in accordance of the terms of 
the contract. It is expected that no dividend in cash 
will be declared in October, though it is possible that 
one may be in stock, from the remainder of that un- 
paid, and at the disposal of the company. 


Saat: tHe Unirep Srares ne Representep/—It is 
time that some measures were taken to have this 
country represented at the French Exhibition in 1855. 
In England meetings have already been held, and 
committees appointed to forward the contribution. 
Boston should move in this matter, and not leave it 
till the last moment, and then make a grand rush,— 
Gazette. 





Cooxsvitte, (Miss.,) July 22. 

A few days since, William MeRee, an old citizen of 
Noxubee county, shot one of his negro men, so that in 
about two hours he died; he was in the woods. When 
the negro died, he sent for his wagon, had the body 

ut into it and conveyed to the corner of a field or 
teeke corner ; there dug a hole some eighteen feet deep 
and rolled the body in, face dowaward, and covered it 
up. Through the other negroes the facts were made 
public, and on the 18th inst., he was arrested, and on 
the 19th he was taken to Macon for examination. His 
son was & witness to the killing, and the only white 
one. He is thought to have disappeared from the 
country.—Mobile Tribune. 
Tse Crystan Paracr.—The editor of the Tribune, 
who is one of the directors of the Crystal Palace, says 
that 
“The new superintendent, Mr. Kingsbury, has been 
devoting some days to visiting and conferring with 
the Eastern manufacturers, and meets a very gencral 
and hearty response to his applications for new contri- 
butions. He is confident that the Fall Exhibition, 
which will commence with the distribution of the 
awards and medals on the evening of Thursday, Sep 
tember 1, will be the fullest, the most varied, the most 
interesting, that America ever witnessed. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that all who propose to exhibit ma- 
chinery, inventions, etc., should have them in place 
before the Ist of September. Meantime, the exhibition 
is only open through the day, and makes no special 
effort to gain attention.” 
Expense oF Dxrstryy.—Some arithmetical genius 
“out West” having an eye to business, has been en- 

aged in footing up the bill which, aceording to the 
Seersés of manifest destiny, will have to be paid by 
the United States in giving a due extension to the 
“area of liberty.” The result of his calculation we 


Theologians will have to disprove this new fact in 
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Tez Ow Tax Musissirr.—A correspondent of the New. 
Orleans Christian Advocate, one of the freshest and 
most readable papers we see from the South-woss 
gives a pleasant account of his experiences and ob- 
servations in a'trip up the Mississippi. We copy one 
of his paragraphs, partly as » curiosity, and partly for 
its easy and confiding tone of remark on Union-saving, 
80 entirely in accordance with our own views: 

‘What are all these nodingn for? Sun little 
packages go out; occasionally large ones: pt a 
cask larger than a whisky or molasses barrel, It is an 
export of the Granite Sta‘ from Fresh-Pond. 
These planters kuow what luxury is most worth pay- 
ing for, and they will have a weekly supply. Five 
hundred miles of river coast is thus regularly supplied 
with the means of kee ing cool, and healthy as well. 
The old citizens have this among them. About thirty 
years ago some live Yankee shipped a cargo of ice to 
the Crescent, and actually had the presumption to 
bring his polar ware within her veryhorns. Good old 
Mayor R, more vigilant than some of his successors, 
hearing of the strange and suspicious arriva). assem- 
bled the civie fathers, who in covncil gave the subject 
grave and impartial consideration. Their deliberation 
resulted in ordering the ice to be thrown into the 
river, as dangerous to the health of the people ; and 
ayy ee 7 Nag a fate ae to that which, 
in his lather’s lifetime, happened to his Majesty’ 
in Boston harbor. ” ne 
“Things are changed now; ice is our beat medicine— 
® necessity; and the South is dependent upon the 
North for it. Every thing elsc she may manufacture 
or grow at home, brt this she can not. Ice is a politi- 
cal thing; it will keep us cool, and save the Union be- 
side j” 

Frorips.—A correspondent 
from Fort Myers, July 18th, says, that two fugitive 
slaves from Alabama have been under the protection 
of the chief, Billy Bowlegs, for some 18 months, he re- 
fusing to give them up. On the 3d July, two of Billy’s 
slaves came into the camp, and were seized by the 
troops as hostages for the return of those in Billy’s 
possession. The chief sent in one of the fugitives on 
the 18th, demanding an exchange of one of his 
slaves, but the request was denied, and the fugitive was 
taken into custody. It was expected that a rescue of 
the negroes would be attempted by the Indians, and 
that a fight would ensue. 

Wonverrut Grorocican Discovery.—The Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Hzpress thus hits off some wiseacres of 
the present age in their shallow attempts to get ahead 
of Moses : 

* 4 fossil frog has been discovered in the Wabash 
bottom, several feet below the surface, with half a 
dozen strata of mud above him, to the formation of 
which, according to well-established geological prin- 
ciples, a period of 6000 years each, may be attributed. 
When this astounding ante-Adamite fossil was brought 
to light, all the live frogs gathered around it and ex- 
claimed: ‘Pentateuch! Pentatench! Og! Humbug! 
Echo! Abimelech! Balek! Amalek! Amalek!’ thus 
expressing their utter disbelief in the Mosaic history. 


of the Ledger, writing 


science before they can go along.” 

Important Decisions.—Judge 8. F. Norris, in a case 
recently tried before him in the Common Pleas of Cler- 
mont county, decided that when a master had permit- 
ted a slave to visit Ohio, by that act he made him free, 
The case in which the above decision was made was 
this: a Mr. Anderson of Kentueky, had been in the 
habit of sending a slave, named Poindexter, on errands 
to Ohio, Four or five years since, and after Poindex- 
ter had been sent to Ohio by his master, he purchased 





himself, giving his master his own notes with indorses. 
The suit was brought to recover on these notes. The 
counsel for the defendant pleaded a want of considera- 
tion, and the above facts were given in evidence. The 
Court held the plea good, the evidence showing that 
Poindexter had often been sent to Ohio by his 
master before the notes were given, and on the case 
being decided, the Court dismissed the case at plain- 
tiff’s cost. 

Morrauity iv Mippitx Lirex—O/? al! the deaths last 
year, only 30 per cent. were between the ages of 20 
and 60; while nearly 65 per cent. were under 20, 
During the month of July just closed, there were 3632 
deaths, of which no less than 1273, or thirty five per 
cent. were under one year of age. 


Minerat Puosruate or Liwg has been discovered in 





ive as follows: 


rehase or conquest of Mexico . $500,000,000 
“ “ 


Ouba 260,000,000 

" Hayti . 160,000,000 
os ; Porto Rico. 50,000,000 
“ Sundries . 50,000,000 
Grand total $1,000,000,000 


Taxy stm. Come.—There have arrived this month 
(to the 12th inclusive, ) from foreign ports, 176 vessels, 





bringing nearly 20,000 immigrants, as follows: 
From Havre. . . 3,675 From Leghorn .. 35 
“ Liverpool . . 6,228 “ San Juan (Nic.) 353 
“ Havans . 236 Aspinwall 178 
“ Hamburgh 2,245 Ardrossan . $i 
“ Bremen. . 3,879 ‘ Rotterdam 421 
“ Antwerp 1,556 
“ Tralee 538 Tota! 19,618 
Genoa . 198 


Pouiticat.—The Northampion (Hampehire) Gazette 
comes out in favor of abandoning Gov. Washburn, and 
nominating Julius Rockwell for Governor. It holds 
that “the great prospective issue is slavery or freedom ; 
there are minor points of State policy no less import 
ant to us in Massachusetts, but they have no bearing 
on the great national question toward which all action 
should converge.” 


Prirestty.—Rev. Michael Carhara, R. C. priest at 
Milford, Mass., was arrested on Saturday, for present- 
ing a pistol at a boy in the Post-Office, who laughed 
while he was in there, and threatening to shoot him, 
and tried by a justice, who decided that he could not 
be punished, as he had not committed an assault, and 
so discharged him. The “natives” immedia‘cly turned 
out and burned the prieet and magistrate in effigy.— 
Nevw-Haven Palladiuin. 


Srate Normat Scooo.—We learn that David H. 
Cochran, of Fredonia Academy, has been appointed 
Professor of Natural Sciences in this institution. Mr. 
Cochran graduated at Hamilton College in 1850. The 
next term of the Normal School commences 18th of 
September. 


A Satverious Reaion.—Hinsdale, Mass., has a popu- 
lation of 1200, and since the first of January last, only 
one American has died; and in Pittsfield, with a 
population of about 7000, only two deaths have occur- 
red since the fourth of July, and one of these wasa 
person 88 years of age. 


A Femate Paysician,—Mrs, Doctor Clark, of Boston, 
who graduated about two years ago, sails for Europe 
in the “Canada,” on the 16th inst., for Paris, to avail 
herself of the medical and surgical advantages of that 
city. a 

Mavrey.—A resolution was adopted at the recent 
session of Congress, permitting the acceptance by Lieu- 
tenant M. F. Maury, of the navy, of a gold medal from 
his Majesty the King of Sweeden. 


A Comrtimest.—To Henry S. Sanford, late Secre- 
tary of Legation at Paris, the Senate of the United 
States recently paid the compliment of ordering an 
extra five thousand eopies of his report on the Code of 
Europe, to be published. It abounds in valuable in- 
formation. 


Tux Derear oy Cot. Benton.—The only Whig vie- 
tory we have heard of in some time, is that gained 
over Col. Benton in Missouri. The Whigs presented a 
Nebraska candidate, and in addition to their own vote 
rallied the pro-slavery prejudices of the district to 
their side. The “ nativist” organization, .under over- 
tures of alliance, also united with the Whig party 
against the first statesman of America.—Albany Atlas, 


Sovrnern Book Conczury.—The citizens of Nashville 
have made the present of o lot, 90 by 500 feet, right 
in the heart of the city, upon which they design ereet- 
ing at once the Book Concern buildings. The whole 
will, on completion, be presented by the citizens of the 
city of Nashvilleto the Methodist Episcopal! Church, 
South, and be a gift worth not less than $75,000 to 
$90,000.— Ez. 

We have made diligent inquiry and can learn no 
such fact. Our citizens have reasoned thus about the 
Concern: If it is so rich as Methodists say it is, 
($500,000,) it does not need their alms, and if not, it is 
not worthy of them !-—T7ennessee Baptist. 


Tae Mexican Bouspary Survey.—Major William H. 
Emory, recently appointed and confirmed to the office 
of American Commissioner for the survey of the Mexi- 
ean boundary, is in Washington, actively preparin 
to start for the scene of his labors. It is not conceiv 
possible, however, that he can reach the frontier, hav- 

made the necessary preparations, in time to be 
ready to proceed with the work at the period the 
treaty says it is to be commenced. We presume that 
an avent courier will be dispatched thither to explain 
the cause of this delay. He was to have been on the 
ground, according to agreement, by the last of next 
month.— Washington Stnr. 


Tonwwettxc Cricaco Rrvre.—A committee of the Chi- 
cago Council have resolved to accept the plan of tun- 
neling the Chicago River, as proposed by the Ameri- 
can Sub-marine Tannel Company of New-York. It ie 
to be finished by May ist, 1555, made of cast-iron en- 
trances on a grade not exceeding on? jvot fall in nine. 
The plan to be two wagon a each ten feet wide, 
and two foot ways, each four feet wide, the former 
eleven feet and the latter seven feet high. The top of 
the tunnel to be not less than twelve feet below low 
water mark, for one hundred and fifty feet in the cen- 








about the lat of November Galveston, Texas. 


a bed of iron ore upon the borders of Lake Champlain. 
When crushed, pulverized, etc., it is a very useful fer- 
tilizer, and is much used by planters. the most ap- 
proved mode of using it is to combine it with Peruvian 
Guano. 

In1rvo1s.—The Springyield State Journal, the central 
Whig paper of Illinois, has adopted for its motto an 
extract from one of Henry Clay’s speeches: “I never 
ean, and never will, and no earthly power can make 
me, vote to spread slavery over territory where it does 
not exist.” 

At Freeport, the meeting for Cassius Clay was held 
in the grove near the town. About three thousand 
persons were present. A cogmodious stand had been 
erected, and from various portions of it were s aspended 
appropriate banners, such as, ‘‘May God defend the 
right!” “Down with slavery and the Douch-faces!” 
“ Help us, Cassius, or we sink!” 

Wueat rx Connecricur.—There is perhaps more 
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In Parson ron Durt.—The Woburn Jou 
there is a poor debtor in the Cambri te — 
been there since last April, from inabi ty to pay a 
a - $23, made against him by a lawyer of Boston. 
pe e ee a wife and four children in destitute 
4 New Win.—Another Seminole war is in rospeot- 
sos the benefit of the “peculiar institution” at course. 
Protection of two fugitive slaves by Billy Bow- 
legs, and the Mi 
ia aid whew the - tell Las of his ne- 
ore, occasion 0 apprehended 
wae canes should be given the fo meer 
E nt.—The Racine (Wis, Advocate 3 
two slave-catehers arrived here on pe =~ 
went West in search of some missing “chattels” fron 
St. Louis. The Milwaukee Sentinel questions whether 
these men-hunters will find much sport in Wisconsin 
Brre-Burxixc.—We were informed, upoa good au. 
thority, last evening, that a short time sinee a number 
of Protestant Bibles were sent to Cumminsville to be 
distributec among those families who are not able to 
pay for them. The Bibles were gathered together and 
piled up in the road and destroyed by fire by a parce) 
of Irishmen. The remains of some of the burnt Bibles 
can be seen at the Bible Society’s rooms. Is it possi- 
ble such an outrage has been committed in this ave of 
civilization !—Jour. of Com: 


waters 0 iagars 


seen by his maste Cleveland; yet,.although botb 
were on the sam» trains, the slare succeeded in elud- 
ing his vigilance, and placing himself beyond pursuit 

Wise Provision.—Two colored men, Dr. J. H. Snow- 
den and Dr. Danie] Laing, Jr., both thoroughly-edu- 
cated physicians, under the care and expense of the 
Massachusetts Colonization Society,,have sailed for Li- 
beria in the “Sophia Walker,” the one to be employed 
at Sinou, and the other on the St. Paul’s river, to at- 
tend to the newly-arrived emigrants during their ac- 
climation ; so that now there are four regular physiciane 
in the employ of the American Colonization Society in 
Liberia. : 

Roman Carmotic Sonoot-Trscazrs Prosorizkp ix Pa 
LADELPHIA.—The newly-elected School-Directors, in the 
lower section of the city, have removed some fifteen of 
the teachers in the public schools, within the last few 
days, on (it is understood) sectarian grounds. All the 
discharged teachers belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Much feeling is being manifested here among 
the friends of the proscribed teachers, and the matte: 
seems likely to greatly widen the already existing 
breach between the Protestants and Catholics in this city. 

Ernioriay.—E. P. Christy, one of the originators of 
the Christy Minstrels in New-York, in a statement re- 
lative to his concerts, says that the gross receipts of 
12 years have been $317,589.37, of which $160,873.60 
were profite. The whole number of concerta is stated 
at 2792. 

Hanover Cottese.—Rev. John A. McOlung, of Indi- 
anapolis, was, on Wednesday, the 2d instant, elected 
President of Hanover College, Indiana, in place of Dr. 
Thomas, who has resigned to accept a situation in the 
New-Albany Theological Seminary. 

Tue Sratesman.—Such is the title of a newly-estab- 
lished semi-weekly journal, which reaches us from 
Wilmington, Delaware. Its character may be inferred 
fnom the fact that ite principal editor is William R. 
Smith, formerly of Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., a gen- 
tleman extensively known in this and other States as 
an earnest political abolitionist. The Statesman ad- 
vocates the Maine Law, und will no doubt wield « 
strong influence against slavery. We hail the estab- 
lishment of such a paper in slaveholding Delaware as 
a most encouraging omen. May it be brave and suc 
cessful | 

A Curren Racn—The clipper-ships “Romance of 
the Sea,” (of Boston,) Capt. maresq, and “ David 
Brown,” (of New-York,) Capt. Brewster, left San Fran- 
cisco for Hong-Kong, side’ by side, March 91, and ar 
rived at Hong-Kong May 16, the “Romance of the 
Sea” coming to anchor about an hour before the “ Da- 
vid Brown,” the Boston ship thus taking the palm 
Both ships are bound from China te London, the “‘ Da- 
vid Brown” from Shanghai, and the “ Romance of the 
Sea” from Canton. It is not improbable, says the Bos. 
ton Daily Advertiser, that these fine vessels, which are 
worthy representatives of the Boston and New-¥ ork 
clipper fleets, will leave some point in China, or pase 
Angier, sufficiently nearly together to constitute an 
other race to London 

A Benevoitens Act.—A Cape of this city has 
been so much gratified with the perusal of Dr. Way 
land’s discourse entitled ‘The Apostolic Ministry,” that 

he has purchased a thousand copies for gratuitous dis 
tribution to clergymen and divinity students. Minis 
ters of every religious denomination, and theological 
students are supplied with copies of the work without 
charge at the bookstore of Messrs. Gould & Lincoln 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 

Tur Wrarner av Mount Wasnineton.—At the Sum- 
mit House, on Mount Washington, during the month of 
July, the highest point attained by the thermometer 





wheat grown this year in Connecticut than in any 
year before during half a century. The yield is « 
mated from twenty-five to thirty 
This is very encouraging, and will probably stimulate 
to further efforts. There is no difficulty in growing 
wheat in that State, by the proper application of 
specific fertilizers. —T'ribune, 

Suaxers.—The Springfield Republican, after an 
nourcing the appointment of sundry Shaker meetings 
at Pittsfield, says, “ A company of Shakers have been 


the State, for the purpose, as report says, of repairing 
the large inroads which matrimonial waywardness has 
recently made in their fraternity.” 


punished by being assigned to the “chain-gang,” who 


4 are placed at labor upon the streets and public works 


of the city. The last Argus complains that in some in- 
stances a white man and a negro are scen chained to- 
gether. Such a spectacle, the Argue thinks, would do 
well enough in 2 community of abolitioniste, but does 
not look wellin Virginia.—Rich. Enquirer. 
Cincinnati, August 9. 

Decision on ruc Stave Law.—Judge Sheppard F. 
Norris, the Democratic candidate in this State for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, has decided that a slave 
brought to Ohio, by or with the consent of the owner, 
and afterward escaping from a slave State, is free, and 
can not be remanded to slavery. 

A very sensible decision, sustained by all established 
principles of law, and by all respectable precedents. 


Onto Law.—The Columbus Journal says: “ We 
understand that the constitutionality, ete, of the 
temperance law of last winter, came up before Judge 
Bartley, of the Supreme Court, and Judges Walker, 
Stuart, and Hurd, of the District Court, at a late ses- 
sion, when the entire court agreed in deciding that the 
law was constitutional, and binding upon the people 
of Ohic.” This is in opposition to Judge Corwin’s de- 
cision, and much more in accordance with common- 
sense and precedents. 

Marne Poutics.—The Whigs, Morrill Democrats, 
Anti-Nebraska men of a}! shades, Temperance, and Free- 
Soil parties, have nominated Mr, John M. Wood, Whig, 
of the Portland Advertiser, for Congress, to day, by a 
vote of 435 to 16. This indicates the action of the 
State in the Congressional nominations. 

Patw Ou.—Lard is nearly as much employed for 
making fine soap as tallow or suet, but it would take 
4,000,000 hogs to produce lard enorgh to supply the 
quantity of tallow which hae been cut off this year 
rom being exported by Russia. Our merchants, how- 
ever, can find plenty of room for trading in the‘otl 
line, by carrying palm-oil from Africa; and it is pro- 
bable that a new trad 


may he opened for cocoa nut 
oil. 

Senaron Crayton on Native Awerrcsnise.~Senator 
Clayton, of Delaware, has prepared an interesting let- 
ter upon the subject of Native Americanism, which 
will soon be published. It is said to favor the “ Know 
Nothings.” 


Sate or «4 Lange Corsox-Duck Mus.—We learn that 
the controlling interest in the Phenix Manufacturing 
Company of Paterson, N. J., one of the most extensive 
milis in the country, belonging to, and for many yeara 
under the management o! John Travers, Esq., has been 
sold te one of ovr most respectable shipping and com- 
mission houses, and i? now undergoing alterations and 
improvements under the direction of the new Presi 
dent, J. H. Sprague. The origina! cost of the will was 
$300,000. 


> 
Tue Crayerat Parace Dine 


rors have authorized their 


tnres and property of the Association deliverable, on 
or after 1st November next, for one half ita actual cost, 
The first cost is understood to have been about 
$700,000. Competent engineers and architects have 
decided that the Palace can be taker down—removed 
to the Battery, and put up again for $50,900 or less ; 
or be taken down, removed to Philadelphia or Boston, 
and put up for lees than $75,000. ‘oods and ma- 
chinery are said to be coming inte the Palace in con 
siderable quantities, much improving the appearance 
of things. 

Pewsicnaye axp Proverty,—The Salem 
Journal says that Mr. Joseph Pond, of Salem, recently 
had two of his honses sleared of tenantz in a summary 
manner by the aid of a Catholic priest. Scme diffi- 
eulty occurred between the Irish tenants and their 
neighbors, and the priest, fearing trouble, proceeded 
to gurse the houses, Aa the Iriahmen did not dare ta 
occupy & house accursed, they were completely cloared 





tre of the river. 


of their tenants ir tho corres of 6 week 





some months proselyting through the western part of | 
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| net,” 108, “ Young-America,” 
A Cuai-Gane.—In Wheeling, petty offenders are | 


was 70 deg. This was on the 20th. The 13th was the 
coldest day, the thermometer being then aa low as 3] 


‘ esti- | de g- 
bushels per acre. | 


To San Faanvisco—Among the remarkable clippe) 
passages during the year was that of the “ Flying 
| Fish,” which made the trip from an Atlantic port in 92 
days. Tho following vessels made the trip in less thar 

| 110 days: 
The “Flying Dutchman” arrived first on the 27th o 


104 days, and again on the 27th of Octobe: 
in 107 days; the “'Trade-Wind,” 103 days, “ Contest,’ 
150,“Golden-Gate,” 104,‘ Winged-Racer,” 109, “Storm,” 


110, “ Bald-Eagle,” 107, “ Oriental,” 100, “Sword-Fish,’ 
107, “Sea-Serpent,” 109, “Flying-Cloud,” 106, “Hor- 


110, from New-York; 
and the “ Westward-Ho!” 107 daye, and “ Phantom.’ 
105, from Boston 

New-Rocuzite Brackvernry.—We saw yesterday + 
specimen of this delicious fruit, the larger circumfe- 
rence of which sometimes reaches fourdnches, and th: 
smaller three. It is more delicate than the wild vari- 
ety in substance and faver, and as a table fruit we 
know of nothing in its season that surpasses it, It is 
pot the ordinary wild blackberry improved by culti 
vation, but a distinct species, producing in its natural 
state a much larger and more palatable fruit. It wae 
first discovere] in 1834, near New-Rochello, but not 





transplanted to the garden until three or four yeare 
later, since when it has continued to produeo profusely 
the remarkably Jarge berry above described. The 
plants are for salo, at fifteen cents a hundred, by Mr 
Isaac ] f Pelham, Westchester county.— 
Jour. of Com. 


Cnvrca Cannons.—It is rumored that six octagonal 
brass cannons were recently cast for Archbishop Pur 
cell, of this city, by Gardner & Co., founders, corner ot? 
Liberty and Broadway; and that lately, also, a cask 
of revolvers was left on the pavement in front of the 
Archbishop’s residence, Eighth street, by a drayman, 
who declared they were for the use of the Arehbishop 
Wedo not know positively whether these rumors ar 
true, but they have not been contradicted, and they 
look sadly as though some things needed a more close 
gearing up in our midst.—Cin. Ohr. Adv. 

Grass Castino.—The New-England Glass Company 
at East-Cambridge, are improving their works on 
North street. They have just erected a beautiful brick 
tower near the main entrance to their establishment. 
The structure will be surmounted by a beautiful silvered 
glass globe, ten fect in diameter; this was cast yeater- 
day afternoon at, the Glass Works; it will be supported 
by an iron shaft sixteen feet in height above the top of 
the tower. 

New Srare.—A correspondent of the Cleveland 
Plaindealer, writing from La Pointe on Lake Superior 
states that the white inhabitants on the shore of the 
lake are now agitating the question of forming 
State separate and apart from the present organization 
—-taking what of Michigan lies west of Lake Michigan, 


and the points of Wisconsin and Minnesota, bordering 
on the Lake, appropriately naming it the State of Su 
perior. Of conrse, it will be free. 

Tre Coat Trave—We have had another weék’s 
heavy coa! to: nag the past week. There were ship- 
ped on the Lehigh Navigation Company Works, for th: 


week ending on Saturday last, 38,718, making the 
shipments for the season up to that time of 582,669 tons 
The shipments on the Schuylkill Navigation, for the 
week ending on Thursday of this week were 30,590 
tons, making for the season 516,910 tons. The Read. 
ing Railroad brought down for the week 54,496 tons, 
making for the season by that work the very heavy 





President to sell the entire concern, with el! the fix” 


' 
Mess , 


tonnage of 1,250,455 tons, against 949,684 tons to the 
same time last year. The aggregate grr. by th 
three lines for the week is 123,806 tons, for th« 
season 2,356,023 tons. With all this hea supply the 
demand is sendy and prices ate unabated —Philadd 
phia Ledger, of j Saturda) . 

Tur Starr Crvevs.—We have a letter from Hon. E 
W. Leavenworth, Secretary of State, of August 8th, 
saying: ‘1 do not hear a word from any of you gen: 
tlemen who deal in statistics, in relation to the census. 
I must soon prepare schedules, and all suggestions 
which come after they are made up and prir ted, will 
be of no value.” . 
| We have before this, in the public journals, called 
public attention to this, on the receipt of o previous 
communication from the Secretary of State upon this 
aubject. : : - 

The Statistical and ‘,eographical Society, the New- 
York Historical Society, the American Institute, Med i. 
eal Societies and Life Insvrance Companies are inter 
ested particularly, and we desire to call the imm 
attention of the officers of the respective institutions 
the matter.—Journal of Commerce. 
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AN EXULTANT PSALM. 


Iv is a principle with us, never to quarrel with 
the common English version of the Scriptures. 
With occasional errors and deficiencies, it is, upon 
the whole, so clear, so strong, so excellent, that 
to improve it is well-nigh a hopeless task. Yet 
there are passages whose meaning is obscured or 
whose force is impaired by « rendering quite 
aside from the original. This is true especially 
of the Hebrew, a language but imperfectly under- 
stood by the body of the translators of our Eng- 
lish Bible. A familiar example of this is the 
nineteenth Psalm ; in which the word where, in- 
serted in the third verse, destroys the meaning 
and the force of the original, which represents 
the heavenly bodies as proclaiming the glory of 
God, though without any audible voice. Another 
example, which we purpose here to consider, is 
the eighty-seventh Psalm, the spirit of which is in 
a great measure lost through the obscurity of the 
coramon translation. 

This Psalm celebrates the glories of Zion— 
physical, spiritual, and celestial. Its probable 
date is the reign of Hezekiah, when the Assyrians, 
having overrun the land of Israel, and carried the 
ten tribes into captivity, and having besieged 
Jerusalem with insolent threats, were discomfited 
by the angel of the Lord, who smote their camp 
before the gates of Zion, and destroyed their 
army. The flame of holy song, still glimmering 
under the ashes of disappointment and grief, 
kindled anew with the breath of the angel that 
carried pestilence and death to the invader, burst 
forth in this triumphant ode of Zion. 

His foundation is in the holy mountains, Here, 
fixed in impregnable security, is the holy city 
founded by Jehovah. This is the place of his 
founding, which shall not be disturbed. 

The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob. Those had been made 
desolate. Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel, had been taken; the ten tribes were car- 
ried into captivity to Assyria; all northern Pa- 
lestine was in the hands of the enemy; the 
smaller kingdom of Judah was now invaded ; its 
fenced cities were taken; its capital was threat- 
ened ; its resources were cut off; its population 
were in terror; nothing could save the city but 
the direct interposition of God, which the good 
king Hezekiah sought with earnest supplication. 
When, therefore, this deliverance came, when the 
gates of Zion stood untouched, and the moun- 
tains round about were covered with the corpses 
ef the Assyrians, slain without a battle, then was 
manifest the love of God for the city he had 
chosen; then were revived those promises of 
safety, of fullness, and of glory for Zion, that had 
illumined the pages of prophesy, dark with the 
judgments of the nations. The Lord loveth the 
gates of Zzoy more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob. 

Glorious things are spoken of thee,City of God. 
Jerusalem, just now upon the verge of destruction, 
a prey between two voracious spoilers—Assyria on 
the one hand, and Egypt on the other, with the 
lesser forces of Philistia and of Tyre annoying 
her extremities and cutting off her resources from 
the sea—is suddenly exalted as the mother of 
nations; the heathen acknowledge her sanctity 
and her glory ; her temporal losses are more. than 
repaid by accessions of spiritual strength ; 
“more are the children of the desolate than the 
children of the married ;” they who had been 
hemmed within the walls of a single city, now 
break forth on the right hand and on the left; 
the seed of Judah inherit the Gentiles. Her for- 
mer enemies, smitten with terror at the downfall 
of Assyria, acknowledge the God of Israel; the 
kiog of Babylon, then just rising into furmidable 
competition with Assyria, sent a present to Heze- 
kiah and sought an alliance; Egypt, and its ally 
Kihiopia, Philistia and Tyre, soon ceased to be for- 
midable adversaries; and the kindling eye of pro- 
phesy again foresaw the nations coming to the 
Lord. The prophet-psalmist heralds their com- 
ing—not in the obscure terms in which the 
thought is buried in our version, but with a lively 
picture of a gathering group of nations, the ad- 
herents of Zion through faith or fear. 

I will make mention of Rahab—the name 
given to Egypt for its pride: in the glorious 
future of the city of God, I announce Egypt and 
Babylon, as knowing me ; these ancient enemies 
and oppressors are numbered with them that 
know me, in that holy alliance predicted by 
Isaiah, when Israel shall be the third with Egypt 
and with Assyria, whom the Lord of hosts shall 
bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine 
inheritance. 

Foreseeing this glorious accession of the Gen- 
tiles, seizing with ardor upon the events transpir- 
ing around him, the prophet-minstrel counts up 
the nations as enrolled for Zion. J will enume- 
rate Egypt and Babylon among them that know 
me ; behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia ; 
this man—the individual standing as the repre- 
sentative of the nation—the ideal personality of 
Egypt, and Tyre, and Babylon, and Philistia, and 
Ethiopia—this man was born there. As ancient 
cities boasted of their mighty men, as one and 
another disputed tlre honor of giving birth to 
Homer, so of Zion it shall be said with exulting 
pride, This and that man was born in her. 

Nor shall her distinetion be premature and eva- 
nescent. Her spiritual eminence and prosperity 
shal! not be short-livei; for the Highest himself 
shall establish her ; he who funded ber in the 
holy mountain, he who destroyed her enemies 
before her gates, he «hall establish her for ever 


more. Though even ber earthly walls should 
decay, the goodly city of which she is the em- 
blem, the Church spiritual on earth, the Church 
glorified in heaven, established by the power of 


308! God, shall stand when heaven and earth have 


passed away. 

And whereas the population of the land has 
been swept into captivity or has perished in war, 
Jehovah shall supply its waste; there shall be a 
new enrollment ; and the Lord who knoweth them 
that are his, shall count when he writeth up the 


270 people, that this man was born there. 


This grand in-gathering of the nations, this 
muster-roll of the people of God, the citizens of 
Zion, shall be attended with songs of joy and 
praise—as well the singers as the players on 
instruments shall be there ; with psalm, and tim- 
brel, and lute, and psaltery, leading the procession 
with the triumphant song: Glorious things are 
spoken of thee, City of God ; all my springs are 
in thee. 

And have we, the redeemed of Christ, such a 
city in prospect—such a home of purity, of 
strength, of love, where God our Savior dwells ? 
Is the New Jerusalem established by the Most 
High for our abode? Then let our conversation 
be of Zion’s glory; let our songs celebrate her 
praise; and when the nations of the saved are 
gathered within her walls, from every kindred, 
and tribe, and tongue, and people shall go up the 
new and everlasting song, with the voice of 
harpers harping with their harps. Glorious things 
are spoken of thee, O city of God. The Highest 
himself hath established thee. The Lord shall 
enroll thy citizens. Happy he who is born into 
thy bosom. The singers and the players on in- 
struments shall be there. David, and Isaiah, and 
Deborah, and Miriam shall lead the chorus of the 
redeemed. The Lamb shal! dwell in the midst 
of thee. The Lord shall be thy light. Glorious 
things are spoken of thee, O city of God. All 
my springs—my vows, my hopes, my affections, 
my desires, my joys—all, all are in thee. 


Tux great intellectual office of Nature is to 
teach*men concerning God. The great office 
of the Scriptures is to teach men concerning him, 
and to lead them to cleave to him, in devout vene- 
ration, love and obedience. The two revelations 
of his character and power are entirely harmo- 
nious. The Scriptures teach us many things 
concerning God and his processes about which 
Nature is silent. But they say nothing of Him 
which Nature contradicts. They only add to, 
eclaircise and enforce her earlier instructions, 
and enable us to read them with anointed eyes. 
And it is one of the most evident and noble 
proofs of the Divine origin and of the conse- 
quent authority of the Scriptures, that we can 
take them, or the body of truths inculcated by 
them, to the most beauteous or the most sub- 
lime sceneries which Nature opens, and there 
can read and affectionately ponder them with- 
out one thought of jar or disharmony between 
them and Nature. We can not do this with 
the sacred books of Hindooism, or Mohamme- 
danism, or of any form of Heathenism, or fal-e 
Religion. But we can always do it with the 
Scriptures, and the grandeur and beauty of 
their descriptions of God shall not be surpassed 
by the most serene night or the most glowing 
and refulgent sunset, by the sunniest landscape 
that ever tempted the artist’s pencil, or the most 
majestic mountain-range that ever held the tor- 
rent on its lips and the cloud around its brow, 
and defied alike the will and skill of man to 
overpass or pierce it. 

But when we go into churches or into lecture- 
rooms, where the effort of men is to set forth 
the truths of the Scriptures concerning God, we 
are conscious very often of an exceeding differ- 
ence between their representations of Him whom 
they would present, and those which are made 
by the mute yet speaking witnesses of Nature. 
The Being who inade the earth and the heavens 
so solid, vast, and beauteous as they are, so glow- 
ing with their lights and copious in forces, is 
a Being full of thoughts, tastes, affections; a 
Being infinite in knowledge, of unspeakable skill 
in counsel and in plan, power immeasurable, and 
The soul that trusts to 
him is consciously buoyed and sustained on his 


of presence universal. 


It rests 
And yet 
he is perfectly personal, individual, and has per- 
No 
theology can define, no poetry can describe, the 


encompassing and all-governing mind. 
upon him as the insect on the sea. 


sonal relations to each one of his creatures. 


most soaring thought, the most ardent affee- 
tion can only approximate the glory of the 
Being whom all Nature thus expresses, and in 
representing whom she herself becomes sacred. 

But now the term “God,” as used by theo- 
logians and too often by ministers in their weekly 
religious services, represents hardly more than a 
logical entity. It has nothing of the Infinite 
presence in it, and it speaks nothing of that to 
the minds which it addresses, and it is tossed 
back and forth in the sport of dialeetics, as a 
counter in a game; it is played with like a 
fencing-stick, with a freedom and facility at times 
quite shocking to every just sensibility —The 
power and dignity, and the true religious use- 
fulness of pulpit instructions—how greatly are 
they sacrificed by this undevout, this thoroughly 
uninte ligent and irrational discourse! The pious 
affections how little, comparatively, are they 
quickened and enriched by it! Is not even the 
dumb mountain-side a better instructor than the 
pulpit which is thus desecrated ? the lordly and 
silent river a nobler minister for Him who made 
it than the living theologian who has elimi- 
nated from his words the Incomparable Glory 


a 


A TESTIMONY WORTH REMEMBERING, 


A urtxe girl, in one of our families, died very 
suddenly last week, just as her beauty of person 
and of mind was beginning to be develope 1 
into maturity. Those who knew most of her, 
had been more and more confident, for the last , 
seven years, that the grace of God was form- 
ing her character for a useful and happy life; 
but the event has shown, as they are now per- 
mitted to interpret her brief history, that God 
was preparing her for an early and blessed im- 
mortality. 

An incidental testimony to the character of 
that little girl, and to the grace of God in her, 
has been rep rted to us since her death; and so 
suggestive is it, that we can not but think it 





worth repeating. Some tims ago, she had been 





making a visit of a few weeks in a family where 
she had resided from her fourth year till she 
was six years old, and where the intimacy and 
affection between her and two or three cousins 
not far from her own age was like the intimacy 
and mutual love of sisters. “ Mother,” said one 
of those little friends, after she had gone home, 
“TI wish L. might stay with us always, because 
it is so much easier to be good when she is 
here.” Never did one loving child utter in be- 
half of another a more beautiful testimony, or 
more descriptive of the reality. 

It was even so. The presence of that little 
girl, with her intelligent, gentle, affectionate 
countenanée—with her voice so sweetly musical 
in every tone and cadence—with so winning a 
gracefulness in every motion—and with her en- 
tire character of self-furgetting kindness, cheerful 
diligence, unaffected seriousness, and universal 
conscientiousness, continually exhibiting itself in 
every natural and unconscious manifestation— 
was a help to all well-doing and to all right 
feeling. There was not one in the family that 
was not in some degree affected, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the influence of her pure and 
loving heart. Her teacher in the Sabbath- 
school felt, and testified, that when she was 
there, the whole class was the better for her 
presence—the more attentive because of her at- 
tention—the more teachable because of her 
intelligent and serious docility. Endowed as 
she was with a discretion and intelligence be- 
yond her years, she was for all that none the 
less a child in her sympathies and pleasures; 
and among her young companions her presence 
was felt not as a restraint, but as a gentle and 
kindly influence, prompting and helping every 
one to do the right thing, and to do it with- 
out an effort. 

Does not this testimony of one child in be- 
half of another suggest to us something worthy 
to be remembered? Does it not present to our 
thoughts one aspect of a truly Christian charac- 
ter? Might nof that artless expression, “It is 
so much easier to be good when she is here,” 
be expanded into a little volume of Christian 
philosophy concerning the unconscious and 
Christ-like influence that radiates, in one degree 
or another, from every heart in which the love of 
duty is hallowed and glorified by the love of God ? 


———_- eee 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Aut American citizens, especially all men of 
education, and of professional or literary aims, 
who are also American citizens, have an interest 
in the right and wise conduct of the Smithsonian 
Institution. This interest, indeed, is not confined 
to such, but is common to all men, in all parts of 
the earth, who have any stakein the advancement 
and the maintenance of good letters among men. 
But those who are citizens of the United States 
have a more instant and urgent concern in the 
matter; partly because the national honor is 
pledged before the world to the right administra- 
tion of the munificent bequest of Mr. Smithson, 
and also because the men of letters in this country 
are especially to be aided and benefited, if any 
are to be, by the Institution founded on his gift. 

It bas become a matter of public notoriety that 
differences in judgment have been accompanied 
and fullowed by disagreements of feeling among 
those connected responsibly with the management 
of the Institution ; and that the Assistant Secretary 
or Librarian has been removed from his post, to 
give freer course to the plans of the Secretary, and 
of those of the Regents who sympathize with him. 
Opposite Reports made to the Regents have been 
made public by their authors, and the whole course 
heretofore pursued by the Institution has now be- 
come a legitimate subject for public criticism and 
discussion. We propose, therefore, briefly to lay 
befure our readers what we deem to be the truth 
of history and of reason in regard to the matter, 
and what seems to us the course proper to be 
pursued in the future, to make this establishment 
what its founder designed it to be—a means of 
great and permanent advantage to the ripening 
civilization of our land and of alllands. Wemay 
premise that the facts we present are derived from 
authentic public documents. For 
connected with them we are, of course, alone 


the views 


responsible. 

The bequest of Smithson was made in these 
terms: “To the United States of America, to 
found at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian [nstitution, an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledze among men.” 
The funds actually received by Congress, under 
this bequest, were lost, as is well known, by being 
loaned to a bankrupt and unprincipled borrower. 
They were, however, replaced by Congress, which 
had accepted the bequest, and had thus become 
answerable to the race and to history for the judi- 
cious expenditure and management of it. Learned 
men, in different parts of the country, were con- 
sulted as to the best and most practicable ‘ Estab- 
lishment’ to be erected under the trust, and widely 
different plans were from time to time proposed in 
Congress for carrying out the benevolent designs 
of the testator. Some of these it will assist us to 
glance at. 

Mr. Adams proposed and repeatedly urged the 
foundation of a first-class Astronomical Observa- 
tory, as the thing to be immediately done by Con- 
gress, in fulfilment of the trust.—Mr. Tappan pro- 
posed to create an institution similar in its main 
features to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, with 
grounds for horticultural and agricultural pur- 
poses ; a building for plants ; extensive zoological 
collections ; the appointment of professors of natu- 
ral history, chemistry, etc., and the employment 
of able men to lecture in*these several depart- 
ments.—Mr. Choate insisted from the first on a 
Library, as furnishing the best means of fulfilling 
-he design of Mr. Smithson, and proposed to col- 
lect one at Washington, which for extent, variety, 
and value, should be worthy of the donor of the 
said fund, anc’ of this nation, and of the age. He 
advocated this p . n with characteristic enthusiasm, 
as well as with extrac: dinary ability and eloquence, 
and had great weight with the Senate in behalf 
of it.—Mr, Pratt proposed t« add to the principal 
of the fund so much of the interest as would make 
the whole amount of it $666,666, and then to 
devote $30,000 a year out of the $40,000 revenue, 
for the encouragement of improvements in the 
common-school systems of the several States, for 
stimulating researches in the natural sciences, and 
for promoting useful inventions and discoveries, 
especially in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
metce — Mr. Owen proposed the foundation of a 
Normal-School, for the education"uf teachers, with 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


professors or lecturers, who might be authorized 
to deliver lectures in various parts of the United 
States. He contemplated also the printing of 
lectures, essays, pamphlets, magazines, etc., for the 
dissemination of knowledge among the people; 
and limited the amount to be annually- expended 
upon the Library to $5000.—Mr. Hough offered a 
substitute for the bill of Mr, Owen, leaving out 
the Normal-School project, and adding sections for 
the employment of professors for the increase and 
extension of scientific knowledge generally, by 
experiment and research ; for the publication of 
treatises on any department of useful knowledge ; 
aud for the offering of prizes for the best written 
productions ou themes to be proposed. 

Upon this bill of Mr. Hough was afterward 
engrafted the plan constituting a Library. This 
had been originally urged, as we have said, by 
Mr. Choate, and was subsequently brought fcr- 
ward and carried to success by Mr. Marsh of Ver- 
mont. Some sections were stricken out, and 
others were added, with the view, as Mr. Marsh 
expressly declared, “to direct the appropriation 
entirely to the purposes .of a Library.” The bill, 
as amended, was passed ; its reconsideration was 
refused. It was passed by the Senate without 
amendment, and was signed by the President; 
and so it became the law of the land, and all 
further proceedings have gone forward upon the 
basis of its provisions. It is the fact, then, evi- 
denced by .both the acts and the discussions of 
Congress, that the Library plan, in distinction from, 
and in exclusion of, the other several plans pre- 
sented, was the one accepted by it, and sought 
to be carried out, through the law which was 
framed. 

The Board of Regents, however, which was 
constituted by Congress to take supervision of the 
Institution thus determined to be erected, seem 
from the first not to have been satisfied with this 
exclusive direction of the funds to a Library. 
Soon after their organization, propositions were 
introduced among them looking to the enlarge- 
ment of the operations of the Institution, 80 as to 
include among these researches, lectures and publi- 
cations in various departments of Natural Science ; 
and at length, in January, 1847, what are called 
the ‘Compromise Resolutions’ were adopted by 
the Board, in what was, certainly, a very liberal 
exercise of the slight discretionary power en- 
trusted to them by Congress. In these, an effort 
was made to reconcile the conflicting views ob- 
taining among the Regents, and to combine two 
great objects in the administration of the funds. 
These Compromise Resolutions were as follows : 

“ Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the two principal modes of executing the act 
and trust pointed out in the resolutions herewith 
submitted, the permanent appropriations out of the 
accruing interest shall, so soon as the buildings are 
completed, be annually as fullows, that is to say: 

“ First. For the formation of a library composed 
of valuable works pertaining to all departments of 
useful knowledge, and for the procuring, arranging, 
and preserving of the various collections of the In- 
stitution, as well of natural history and objects of 
foreign and curious research and of elegant art, as 
others, including salaries and all other general ex- 
penses connected with the same, excepting those of 
the first complete arrangement of all such collec- 
tions and objects as now belong to the United States, 
in the Museum of the Institution, when completed, 
together with one half of the salary of the Secretary, 
the sum of tifteen thousand dollars. oe 

“ Secondly. For the preparation and publication 
of transactions, reports, and all other publications 
of the Institution, including appropriations for ori- 
ginal researches and premiums for original papers ; 
fur the delivery of all lectures and payment of all lec- 
turers; and for all general expenses connected with 
said lectures and publications, together with one 
half of the salary of the Secretary, the remainder 
of the annually accruing interest: it being under- 
stood that all general and incidental expenses not 
specially connected with either of the above two 
great divisions of the plan of the Institution, shall be 
equally divided between them. 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion and intention 
of the Board, that in the appropriation for the ob- 
jects of the Institution of any surplus of accrued 
interest which may remain after the completion of 
the buildings of the Institution, an equal division 
shall be made between the two great branches ; that 
is to say, one half shall be appropriated to the library 
and museum fund, and the other half to the fund 
for original research, publications, and lectures; and 
that in regard to all other funds hereafter to accrue 
to the Institution the same division be made.” 

Under these Resolutions the subsequent dis- 
bursements of the Institution have been made. 
But it is claimed, and we think is proved, by the 
friends of the Library-plan, that far more than 
half of the whole amount thus far expended has 
gone to the department of “ active operations” — 
including publications, lectures, and the like— 
and that not more than two sevenths of the an- 
nually accruing revenue has been devoted to the 
Library. The result is, thus far, that upon books 
alone only $11,972.66 have as yet been expended; 
and it is now insisted by the majority of the Re 
gents, that the L brary is only one of the means, 
and a comparatively unimportant one, designed 
by Congress to be employed in carrying out the 
benevolent purposes of Smithson: that to organ- 
ize a great Library is to provide ‘for the hiving 
of knowledge, not for its increase and diffusion; 
and that the accumulation of books in the politi- 
cal center of a great country may gratify the 
pride of the nation, and be attended with some 
profitable results, but it will not insure mental 
activity to inquirers who live remote from its lo- 
cality, and its relation to all increase of know- 
ledge must be purely incidental. They propose 
therefure to retain the Library, and the museum 
of elegant art, in their present position of com- 
parative unimportance, and to push forward and 
enlarge, yet more and more, the department of 
researches, lectures, and publications. The ac- 
complished Librarian of the Institution, Mr. 
Jewett, not being satisfied with this policy as either 
legally or rationally proper, has been removed 
from his post; and all that is left to the dis- 
senting minority of the Regents is the opportunity 
of protest and a counter report. 

We have sketched thus rapidly and roughly, 
but sincerely, and we believe justly, the progress 
of affairs in the conduct of this Institution, 
that all the principal faots involved in it may 
appear; and we propose now to offer a few re- 
marks concerning it, or rather concerning what it 
ought to be in future. 

The course adopted by the Regents, in systema- 
tically depressing and slighting the Library, in 
comparison with the other means to be employed 
in accomplishing the designs of Smithson, seems 
to us, and we think will seem to the country at 
large, clearly illegal and exceedingly reprehensible. 
There can be no doubt that Congress did pur 
pose—whether wixely or not—to make the Li- 
brary the great feature of the establishment to be 
founded by it ; and the small discretionary power 
committed by it to the Regents has been most 
violently and unwarrantably stra'ned by them to 


give an apparent .protection to their preferred 
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plans. If a gentleman were to give an order to ~ 
an agent for a thousand dollars’ worth of books, 
and the agent were, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion, to send him in place of the books a 
handsome pair of horses, the principal in the 
transaction might reasonably say: “ Your horses 
are very fine, Perhaps they are worth the money. 
But really, as I did not order them, and as I 
don’t want them, I must trouble you for the 
money. The horses are good, but I ordered the 
volumes.” ‘This case is not exactly parallel, per- 
haps, to thatr of Congress vs. the Regents; but 
it is very nearly so, and that respectable Board 
would have hard work to convince any honest 
set of jurymen that they had been accomplish- 
ing in their proceedings the design of the power 
which created and organized them, and which 
has given them all the authority they have had. 
Yet while this is clear, it seems to us equally 
clear that the plan adopted by Congress was too 
limited and peculiar to secure the general esteem 
and enthusiasm of the country, without which no 
plan can be successfully carried out. A great 
Library is a want of scholars merely, The com- 
mon mind of the country does not feel the neces- 
sity of it, or appreciate its usefulness. Even the 
eloquence of Mr. Choate would fail to persuade 
any jury whom he might address, that to spend 
$25,000 a year, out of a total of $30,000, in the 
collection of books and ancient manuscripts, is the 
best plan for erecting at Washington an institu- 
tion national in its advantages, and contributing 
most efficiently to “the Increase and Dirrusion 
of knowledge among men.” This view can be 
verified by any one who will take the trouble to 
ask the first twelve men whom jhe meets their 
opinion of this plan. We doubt if half of even 
the professional men thus consulted would judge 
this the most fitting and adequate method of 
realizing the comprehensive design of Smithson. 
Of the merchants, mechanics, and farmers among 
the twelve, not one probably would have sug- 
gested it, and very few could be brought to assent 
to it. The fact that from the very beginning, in 
the face of the positive act of Congress, there has 
» been such a “settled disinclination” among the 
Regents to this appropriation of the funds put 
into their hands, shows what we have said to be 
true. This has not been a personal feeling merely. 
If it had been, it would have given way before 
this, instead of increasing and being confirmed 
every year, as it evidently has been. The secret 
of its persistent strength is that it has been con- 
stantly upheld and stimulated by the feeling of 
the country lying back of the Regents; and so 
it has accumulated and carried all before it in the 
Board. It has carried the Board itself, as we 
have said, into acts that seem to us at least posi- 
tively unauthorized, illegal, and therefore wrong. 
The true basis of operations, then, on which 
the Smithsonian Institution is to be founded, so as 
to be permanently and widely effective for good, 
ig nearer discovery now than it has ever been 
before; and when it is accepted, and authorita- 
tively settled by Congress and by the Regents, 
the prosperity of the Lustitution will be practically 
insured. Any university or ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment to be founded at Washington in the use 
of these funds, is by general consent out of the 
question: there must be something expended, 
every year, in original researches, and in lectures 
and publications. This is necessary, if for nothing 
else, to satisfy the popular mind in this country. 
It is undoubtedly necessary, too, to fulfil the con- 
ception which Smithson had in his mind in 
making his bequest for the “ Dirrusion” as well as 
the “Increase” of knowledge among men. And 
to this purpose a certain sum—say a fourth, or a 
third, of the annual revenue of the Institution— 
should be systematically applied.—But the great 
object of the Institution must be collections of all 
suggestive and valuable objects, in all depart- 
ments of thought and knowledge. Books are one 
class of objects from which these collections should 
be made. Works of elegant Art are another and 
an important one. But the operations of the Insti- 
tution should comprehend more than these. The 
plan originally proposed by Mr. Tappan, of Ohio, 
to form a great “Garden of Plants,” comprising 
zoological as well as agricultural and horticultural 
specimens, was ap admirable one in its place; and 
it ought to be carried out, not to the exclusion of 
others, but in coincidence with them. The finest 
mineralogical and conchological cabinets in the 
country might also by degrees be formed at 


tributing an evangelic:! literature, which are alo 
unchained on this subject of slavery. The Con 
gregational Board of Publication, at Boston, “ 
already published among the writings of Hopkine 
articles of the noblest spirit, and of the most earn. 
est and searching logic on this immodiate and 
paramount theme. And we gather from the las 
Report of its Directors that they purpose to go for. 
ward in the same appropriate Christian work, til) 
so far as in them lies, this laggard nincteent} 
century shall be brought at least face to face with 
that more heroic eighteenth in its views of truth 
and its convictions of duty, In this work thov- 
sands of hearts will bid the Society God speed 
And we doubt not that many, we hope thes mal 
titudes, of persons and of churches, wil! gradually 
direct to it the funds that otherwise would jay. 
gone to swell the revenues of the delingy,,; and 
timorous American Society. 

At the West, also, is an institution, hayiy, 
publishing and distributing centre at C al 
and called the American Reform Book and Tract 
Society, which promises to fulfil a nob! 

and to accomplish a great and beneficent | 
in the same direction. Its labors thus far 
been more exclusively directed against the poy 
lar public sins of the day, and in favor of th 
But its desig, 
is large and catholic toward all applications 
branches of Christian truth, and it will publis! 
fast as the means are provided, able and « 
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necessary and pressing reforms. 
nd 
" 
Im) 
nating tracts on all the points of evangelical duty 
and doctrine. It is not designed, as may h 
been inferred from its course hitherto, to 
exclusively the ground which the American 
Society so carefully neglected, but to o upy al 
their ground, in the presentation of truth, 
other beside. We do not agree with 
positions advanced and maintained 
writers of the thirteen tracts thu 
by the Society; but we like the manling 
prise, and fortitude of their tone, and j yfully 
welcome the establishment of the Society. Kast 
ern Christians and churches can, in our opinion, 
do great good at the West by contributing gener 
ously to sustain and to enlarge it. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Wurrs Mounrams, Aug., 1864 

I came here not to do the mountains but to enjoy 
them. Traveling leisur:ly over familiar ground in 
a private carriage, and securing in advance good 
accommodations at the hotels, we have had none of 
those perplexities or cagerneases about physical 
comfort, that detract so much from the pleacure of 
the traveler when stages and hotels are over-crowded, 
Think of enjoying the finest scenery of New-Rng 
land from the middle of the middle-seat of a stage 
coach, “constructed,” as Punch says, for nine, but 
‘“‘made” to carry twenty, and then reposing from 
the excitement upon the parlor-floor after the « 
dance is over. Many, however, feel amply repaid 
if they can figure well in that same nightly dance 

Scenery is a luxury of the eye and of tl 
: a through 
ticket to the center of attraction, and there trowk 
a skillful ball at ten-pins, steps gracefully through a 
quadrille, and calls for the best wine on the bill of 
fare. To enjoy scenery one must have either a 
appreciative genius, like Cowper, Scott, Work 
worth, and Tennyson in poetry, or Claude and 
Turner in painting, or a taste exercised in the sub. 
lime and beautiful, not by sesthethic rules, but 
reverent and confiding intercourse with natur 
most of all, the delicate sensibility of a soul five 
from all sordid motives and habits, and alive to th 
perception of grandeur and beauty in the character 
and the works of God. This moral element 
cially, gives to the enjoyment of natural scenery its 
keenest relish. Ruskin, in his critique on Turuer 
has some admirable thoughts upon the sympathy of 
the spirit of Christianity with a genuin: of 
nature : 


that not every one can enjoy who buys 


“Landseape,” he says, “seems hardly to hay 
cised any strong influence, as such, on any pagan us 
tion, or pegan artist. . . . Whenever natural scenery 
is alluded to by the ancients, it is either agriculturally 
with the kind of feeling that a good Scotch farmer 
has; sensually, in the enjoyment of sun or ehade, « 
winds or sweet scents; fearfully, in a mere vole 
dread of rocks and desula'e places, as compared 
the comfort of cities; or finally, superstitious); 
personification or deifieation of natural powe 
nerally with much degradation of their impres 
as in the paltry fables of Ulysses receiving 
in bags from ulus, and of the Cyclops han 
lightning sharp at the ends, on an anvil. | 
you will here and there find feeble ev 
bigh sensibility, chiefly in Plato, A®-chy 
phanes, and Virgil. Homer, though in tl 
he applies to landscape, always thorouy 
uses the same epithet for rocks, seas, and 
one end of his poem to the other, evid 
the smallest interest in any thing of | 
the masa of heathen writera, the abs 
on these subjects iasingularly painful. For 
that, to my mind, most disgusting of al! 
the journey to Brundusium, you re 
takes exactly as much interest i 
passing throagh, as Sancho Panza 

* You will find, on the other hand, t! 
of the Bible is specifically distinguist 
early literature by its delight in va 
and that the dealings of Gud with bis peo} 
culated peculiarly to awaken this sensibility ' 
them. ...... Their literature is full of expr 
not only testifying a vivid sense of the power o! 
éver man, but showing that sympathy with 
things themselves as if they had human souls, W 
the e-pecial characteristic of true love of t! 
God.” 


Washington, under this plan. A great collection a 
of the implements of civilization, from all ages and 
lands, might also be gathered : the representatives 
of all fabrics wrought by human labor, and of all 
discoveries made by human skill; and gradually 
thus there would grow up at Washington an insti- 
tution many-sided and comprehensive ; appealing 
not to literary men merely, but to all classes of 
inquirers and thinkers in the land; an institution 
free from political relations and biases, yet in 
which the artisan and the farmer would feel him- 
self as much at home as the professional student 
or the artist; an institution which, as contrasted 
with the Bodleian Library, for example, would 
indicate the variety, the comprehensiveness, the 
democratic and utilitarian drift, yet also the pure 
literary and artistic pcssibilities, of our peculiar 
American civilization. 

Such an institution would be an honor to the 
country, a manifest accomplishment of the phi- 
lanthropic designs of Mr. Smithson, and a source 
of incalculable and constantly increasing benefit to 
the nation at large; and it would unite in its 
behalf so many interests and so many classes, as 
to be sure of a unanimous and permanent sup- 
port. If the experiments already made, and the 
mistakes thus far committed, shall issue in this 
most desirable and satisfactory result, they will 
not have b+en too many or too costly. The sub- 
ject is a large one; and we may, perhaps, recur 
to it again. 


The pastoral poetry of the seventeenth centur 
he characterizes as “the poetry of the cock: 
poetry written in praise of the country, » 
who lived in coffee-houses and on the Mal! 
essence of this poetry is “the sense of **trane 
delightfulness in grass”; a farmer's ¢'! 

“ nymph,” and a farmer’s boy a “swain” ; “broo™ 
are always ‘purling’; birds always ‘wart 
mountains always ‘lift their horrid peaks above 
clouds’; vales always are ‘lost in the shaco® ! 
gloomy woods.’” In this “ morbid pastoralis™, 
continues, “the love of fresh air and green 5 
forced itself upon the animal natures of me" 
that of the sublimer features of scenery 9” 
place in minds whose chief pewers had bee» 
pressed by the formalisms of the age.” In SY 
literature “you find an affectation of intere®t ” 
mountains, clouds, and forests, but an utter absen° 
of feeling respecting any thing beyond gardens and 
grass.” 
Although this quotation well-nigh fills out ** 
proper limits of a letter, it is se apropos to the w# 
improvement of summer-travel, and so much bette 
expressed than any original lucubrations ©” - 
subject foould be, that no body will begrudge “° 
Space it occupies. Most fully do we believe with 
Ruskin, that however strongly the love of nature 
may be developed in minds like Byron and Shelley 
where it appears as the reaction of their better -y 
ture against unbelief—yet “the love of nature ~ ‘ 
characteristic of the Christian heart, just “3 
hunger for healthy food is characteristic of 8 health 
frame.” = 
A mind that lives habitually in calculations 0 
stocks and rents and profits as its element, whow 
spirit and aims never rise above the sordid — 
of wealth and the aggrandizement that wealth a 
fers, the mind that doata upon the fivelite © 
fashion, that studies dress and appearance 7 
gop, tne 
morning till night and from season to seas? 
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WESTERN BOOK AND TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue utter and disgraceful silence of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, concerning that great and 
powerful Sin which more than any other known 
to our age deserves to be called “the sum of all 
‘villainies"”—a silence which springs not from con- 
vietion but from an unchristian and irreligious 
timidity, and which would therefore probably be 
equally entire towards any other wickedness as 
firmly rooted and as profitable as this—is directing 
the thoughts, and will more and more direct the 
contributions of Christian peop!e at the North to 
other channels of evangelical distribution, It is a 
gratifying fret, that to meet this rising and em- 
phatic deman! t'ere exist, both at the East and 
at the Wext As.oo ations fur publishing and dis- 
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that is absorbed in political schemin 
od by ambition—such minds can not 
iesty of these mountains or drink 
of these quiet lakes. Fashion, or t 
ay, OF Rome selfish policy, or sheer 
ng them hither, and dress, and danci 
society may divert them awhile, an 
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t the Flame, and the Pool, and the Not 
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t Washington ; but they enjoy not! 

.” these regions—unless it be 
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ing @ bore. Yet even for such mind 
thy rediction in this mountain-scene 

¢ disenthralls them from their 


men . 
» Let them stil 


nd their conventionalism. 
the Christian mind comes to these mo 
with an appetite for the sublime ani 
1 Nature; comes to freshen sensibilit 
been dimmed by care, or dulled by th: 
t of the world; comes to talk awhi 
n such language 86 the 65th and th 
» comes not so much to see as to feel 
vriate through its own sensibilities wh 
en it to enjoy in the world arou 
wonderful is the eye! At 
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, the rivers, and makes them its: 
the scene, it dwell 
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and that I shall carry home “to have 
for ever, and to enjoy in moments 
life at least till I can make a new col 
gallery is more capacious than the new 
at Sydenham ; it has its Egyptian hal 
es and colossi, and stupendous colum:z 
and grotesque reliefs, and with 
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rly the love of nature 
ce Byron and Shelley— 
tion of their better wl 
the love of nature 1s ® 
jan heart, just a5 the 
aracteristic of a healthy 


ally in calculations of 
3 as its element, whos 
‘bove the sordid ideas 
ment that wealth com 
upon the frivolities 

and appearance from 
n season to seasOD, e 
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that ia a in political scheming and 
od by ambition—such minds can not = 
ajesty of these mountains or drink a 
of these quiet lakes, Fashion, or the love 
or some selfish policy, or sheer ennut 
ring thet hither, and dress, and dancing, and 
wocit may divert them awhile, and they 
sow the stereotyped exclamations of the guide- 
at the Flame, and the Pool, and the Notch, and 
te nto the excitementamd diversion ofa party 
+ Washington ; but they enjoy nothing of 
> in these regions—unless it be honey, 
and wild berries—and very possibl y vote the 
taing a bore. Yet even for such minds there 
waithy reaction in this mountain-scenery that 
ent disenthralls them from their sordid- 
ad their conventionalism. Let them still come. 
the Christian mind comes to these mountain- 
vs with an appetite for the sublime and beau- 
. Nature; comes to freshen sensibilities that 
on dimmed by care, or dulled by the rough 
* of the world; comes to talk awhile with 
such language as the 65th and the 104th 
comes not so much to see as to feel, and to 
jiate through its own sensibilities what God 
it to enjoy in the world around. 
<onderful is the eyet At one glance it 
the mountains, the forests, the cascades, 
the rivers, and makes them its own ; then 
.» the scene, it dwells minutely upon the form 
“ motion of a waterfall, the outline of a 
pples of a lake, the lights and shadows of 
elen, still making each picture its own, 
+ it away in the gallery of memory; with 
mechanism revolving the phases of a liv- 
yorama in endless succession; with magic 
try photographing picture after picture with 
auties of color and the effects of light and 
ticher than all the galleries of Europe.is he 
vs an eye to take in pictures as God paints 
Why here I am filling my picture-gallery 
(laudes and Turners that are undoubted ori- 
; and that I shall carry home “to have and to 
r for ever, and to enjoy in moments of rest from 
ife at least till I can make a new collection. 
allery is more eapacious than the new palace 
.st Sydenham ; it has its Egyptian hall, with 
es and colossi, and stupendous columns, and 
- and grotesque reliefs, and with waving 
the ever-flowing river, and beyond the vast 
Jen desert ; and its Syrian hall, with ter- 
bills all verdant with the vine, the fig, and 
ymegranate, and shores and valleys strewn 
n, and awful in their desolation; with the 
‘(jod all beautiful in her sadness, and the city 
n majestic in the solitude of its detay ; and 
of the East lustrous with sunny life and 
sith dewy beauty ; andits Turkish hall, with 
mes and minarets of Istamboul crowning the 
ilorn, and looking toward the heavenly 
‘the Bosphorus; and its Grecian hall, with 
majestic Parthenon, the Theseion carved 
t hues, and the pillars of Olympian Jove; 
f Salamis, the Morea, and the Archipelago ; 
s[talian ball, with Naples flushed with beauty 
anked with the desolation of Baia and the | 
f Vesuvius; and Rome sitting solitary and | 
bove her drear Campagna; and quaint | 
ld Pisa; and somber, substantial, ma- | 
, weming with treasures of art and | 
vondrous campanile; and dreamy } 
\ ita fairy piazza; and airy, beautiful | 
rounding fur its magical dwomo ; and 
lull, hung all round with pictures from | 
to Mont Blanc; and pictures of the castled | 
inny Prance, of verdant Britain, bon- | 
otia, and the Emerald Isle; pictures of the | 
ind the Seine; of the Thames from Oxford | 
| 
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ond Hiil and Windsor Terrace ; pictures 

Ouse, the Avon, the Tweed and the Clyde; 

Lomond and Katrine; ofDerwent and | 

, of the cove of Cork and the lakes of | 

pictures more than all the galleries of | 
itain, and yet this gallery is not full, and 


, more. 


t 


you seen the Flume?” Yes, many a 


——_— 





if he has not been beforehand in securing a state-room, 
he will soon discover that there are too many passen- 


' gers for his convenience. The spacious saloons are 


crowded, the inviting tables are surrounded with 
guests. To be sure, this is one of the most popular 
routes, and may not be taken as an average, But 
there is no lack of travel here. And by the way, 
there is no pleasanter exoursion than this upon a sultry 
evening. 

The hotels at the White Mountains are thronged 
with visitors day after day. So isthe Island-House at 
Bellows’ Falls. The Fitchburg cars run full, There 
is the same mélée, too, at Springfield that we have 
always witnessed there at noon. The cars for School- 
ey’s Mountain pass our window daily, well filled. 
Notwithstanding the failure of the Crystal Palace, and 
the advent of the cholera, and the Schuyler fraud, 
some body is in motion, and the country ia not wholly 
ruined. 





ee 


Awenican Traor Soctery,—The Executive Committee 
held its stated meeting on Monday, the 21st instant. 
Letters were read from Pastor Dreier, Bremen, ac- 
knowledging a grant of libraries of about thirty 
volumes each for 140 emigrant-ships from that port, 
and requesting 2000 additional volumes for a similar 
purpose. A grant was made for this interesting 
effort. Rev. Alfred May, Stockholm, Sweden, writes 
that an efficient Tract Society has been formed in that 
city. An edition of 10,000 copies of “Come to Jesus” 
is nearly exhausted, and a like edition is now at press. 
Receipts for the'month, $32,145. Issues from Deposi- 
tory, $29,879. 


-e- -- 


Onissa.—Rev. Amos Sutton, Orissa, India, gives a 
lively sketch of missionary tours in various parts of 
of India, connected with a wide distribution of tracts ; 
gives information of the baptism of twenty-seven na- 
tive converts, and furnishes an affecting narrative of 
the death of Erun, a native Christian, more than 100 
years old, who honored his profession in the trying 
hour, and when beset by heathen scoffers. “I shall 
soon be in “heaven,” he exclaimed, “and shall then 
meet the Lord Jesus.” He clasped his hands with the 
exclamation, “ Blessed Lord!” and so passed to heaven 
in the attitude of prayer. 


——_——_ + go ——— 


Heatru oy tue Crry: Contiyvep Damnvtion or Mor- 
TALITY.—It is gratifying to be able to state that the 
City Inspector's report for the week just closed, shows 
a material reduction of mortality, both from cholera 
and other causes. 

The number of fatal cholera cases was 221, against 
278 for the previous week; and the total number of 
deaths was 922, which is a diminution of one hundred 
and twenty-eight, compared with the week previous. Of 
the whole number, 447 were under two years of age, 
and 822 were of foreign birth. 

In the Franklin-street Hospital, during the whole 
week, there were 25 deaths; and in the Mott-street 
Hospital, 12. The cholera has almost entirely disap- 
peared from the emigrant establishments on Ward's 
Island, where it has been so fatal for some time past. 
The report notices 124 deaths from cholera infantum, 
53 of consumption, 44 of diarrhea, 83 of dysentery, 
and 10 deaths by drowning. The record of cholera 
a its first appearance this season now stands as 
vllows: 


. From all From 

OMNES, cholera. 
During the week ending June 3....... 415 12 
Do. doa 10,...... 408 14 
Do do. Aa ews) «ali AD 57 
Do. do. rere 45 
Do. do. July 1....... 517 78 
Do a «feb neren 760 98 
Do do. Es cle ctdes Bat 147 
Do. do. Mocs sack, Se 1838 
Do, do. Ws sure ete 241 
Do. do. Aug. Goccccccthae 802 
Do. do. 12.. ..1050 278 
Do do. eta 922 221 
8967 1676 
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MONEY-MARKET AND COMMERCIAL NEWS. 


Severat of the Western “wild-cat” banks, whose 


| circulation is confined princir ally to this vicinity, have 


been posted the past week as “broke,” by the Wall- 
street Note-Shaver General. The community will find 


| out before long that it is best to let alone these worth- 


less rags. Outsiders know very little about the modus 
operandi necessary to introduce such a currency to 
the public. We will gives little information on the 
subject. 

Any man who has credit enough to borrow, say 


five, ten, or twenty thousand dollars, to buy out some 


| old charter of a bank, located anywhere this side of 


ot curious and wonderful?” 
that is not all. 


Indeed, it 
The other afternoon I went 
dim mist, and clambered up the smooth 
k and through tbe furest, and over the 
's, till [reached the narrow chasm where 
¢ fallen stone is wedged midway, and in that 
cht, amid the dripping leaves and sweat- 
+, it seemed a place of Nature's awful agony 
throes gave shape to the earth that now 
xt morning I was there again before the 
.w his beams first tip the trees that over- 
asm and are rooted in its rocks, then 
ts rugged sides to kiss the little ferns, 
sun himself rose directly over the 
‘yss, and hung over it with smiles, and 
vay its damps and mists, and sent his 
slances far down through the forest, and 
tist Love was there rmjoicing in the work 
These two pictures I bave secured for 
1; and no man who hurried by in the 
id would not look upon them here, 
hem now for a thousand guineas to 
garish walls of his parlors, 
ras I bave—some duplicates, others new, 
till sweet lake beside the Profile rock— 
nother from the Cascade above the Profile 
ere toiling for an hour up over the steep 
ock where in the spring the waters come 
; ind foaming down, and over the wet moss 
rough dank grass and tangled roots you gain 
kit from which you look far down through the 
Echo lake that lies shimmering in the 
er the pine-clad cliffs that beetle far above 
sis one of the most exquisite of the enchant- 
60’ Franconia. And the eye has seized this 
‘my gallery. The wondrous eye! Whata 
‘Ns revelation must sight be to one born blind! 
*bat if death should only couch the cataract 
“scures the spirit-world aad give us sight! 
‘is the soul as quick to perceive God himself 
“te eye to catch the expression of his works? 
this philosophy of nature—lecturers may 
“sc upon it as they will—our unbelieving 
lo make it a vail before the Divine presence. 
“ience does make us faithless; not because 
« is infidel, but because the sinful heart 
ce! In the wild and solemn Flume we bring 
selogy to lecture learnedly of rocky strata 
“we want only to feel God. Yet we must feel 
“ere, The little ferns and ivies, whose deli- 
“ndrils clasp those rugged walls, are fed by 
4g drops where mighty torrents rent the rocks 
*t, and love and mercy speak amid the tracts 
tr and wrath. 
‘ ¥e have more than doubled the length of the 
“on that should have sufficed for a letter in- 
‘fatext. And yet we are only at the base 
“nt Washington, having followed the picture- 
) from Franconia hither. But his head is 
; din mists to-day, and we will wait for 
* pictures on the morrow. T 
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thee Taavei.—We wee it stated in many papers 
mer & great decrease of travel this summer, 
eat With former years. This does not accord 
rine ee and we suspect the fact to be 
via] © currents of travel are somewhat ehanged ; 
nthe to the Springs and the Palle, and more to 
ee a and eastward, among the mountaio- 
‘any © “ine, New-Hampshire, and Vermont. 
ew go down to pier No. 2, and take the 
nboat “Commodire” for Stonington, and 





















Oregon or Mexico, the farther off the better, frat ap- 
points a local agent in this city, (probably the shaver 
above spoken of,) who advertises that he will redeem 
the bills issued by said bank at his counter, at § and 
sometimes at 1 per cent. discount. This he will continue 
to do, so long as he is provided with funds, which 
means until the circulation is sufficiently extended. 
All at once, then, the agent “stops payment,” and 
sends his printed slips far and wide, proclaiming to the 
world that the concern has burst. Those who happen 
to be stuck with a bill will hasten to the disinterested 
agent for advice. They are told that “swindling con- 
cern has all gone to pieces;” but that they will run 
the risk of buying up a small amount at 25 or 50 cents 
on the dollar, as the case may be. When a majority 
of the bills are thus bought, and the community have 
been sufficiently gulled in that direction, the bank (?) 
is wound up in a hurry, and the trap is again eet in 
another locality. 
The man who steals a dollar from your pocket is 
sent to prison, while the “ banker,” who is nothing less 
than a wholesale swindler, haz never before his eyes 
the fear of Sing-Sing. 
The last weekly statement of the city banks shows 
a gain of about $700,000 in specie... The Sub-Treasury 
Amid the 
general gloom, this showing has imparted a little 
cheerfulness. 


haa also gained about the same amount. 


It is expected that Iarge disbursements must soon 
be made from the Sub-Treasury to meet government 
appropriations, A few millions just now would afford 
great relief to the money-market; and had we prac- 
tival mén in Washington, who cared for any thing be- 
side Nebraska wire-pulling, and achieving extraordi- 
nary Greytown naval victories, the country would 
have the benefit of such appropriations at a time when 
they are most needed. 


some fears in regard to the coming harvest, especially 
that of corn. 
more than half a crop is anticipated. The second 
crop of grass, always needed and relied upon by the 
farmer for grazing, will be almost a total failure in 
some quarters. Tne wheat crop has been harvested, 
and, as a general thing, will yield a fair average. 
Flour continues high, with no immediate prospect of 
a falling off in price. 

A great panic has existed in the stock-market the 
past week. The bottom seems to have dropped out. 
Erie Railroad has fallen to 35, and all other stocks 
have euffered severely, except those of banks. Few 
capitalists have the courage to buy fancy stocks at 
any price. 

The banks are in a sound condition, and are dis- 
counting 60 to 90 days’ paper to the full extent of 
their means. 

The street rate for business paper ranges from 10 to 
18 per cent. Very few sales are made below 12. 

The London money-market is reported easier by the 
last steamer. The Bank of England, on the 3d inst, 
reduced the rate of interest from 5} to 5 per cent. 
Consol were firm at 92§ to 92} 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE “UNION” AND THE 
“AMERICA.” 











Taz American mai)-steamer “Union” arrived here 
on Wednesday night of la-t week, from Havre via 
Southampton, with news to August 2 

The British muil-eteamer “America” arrived at Hali- 
fux same day, with news to the 5th. 

The mone, -tnark-t was easy ; consols closed at 92}. 


The long-continued drought is beginning to excite 


In many sections of the country not 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


le. 6d.a2s. per barrel, and Indian corn 2. 6d.a3s. 
Speculation purchases were taking place. 

Cotton had partially advanced 1-8d. On the Slat, 
the sales were 8000 bales, The market was flatter on 
the Ist inst., with eales of 5000 bales. 

The Bank of England has reduced its rate of inter 
est from five to four per cent. This shows forcibly 
how much easier money is becoming in the English 
markets. 


Sprarx.—The news from Spain is more favorable, and 
tranquility has been preserved. Espartero entered 
Madrid on the 29th July, and was received with en- 
thusiasm. A proclamation had been issued by the 
Queen testifying her confidence in the and in 
Espartero. This manifesto had been well received. 
The militia was doing duty at the palace conjointly 
with the infantry of the line. Detachments of the 
garrison and of the civil guard had fraternized with 
the National Guards, at the Puerto del Sol The 
Queen has restored Generals O'Donnell, Serrano, and 
Dulce to their rank, and recalls the generals and other 
officials banished by the San Louis administration. 
O'Donnell entered Seville with his forees on the 21st 
July. On the 24th, General Blaser was at Baylen, and 
about to surrender his command to General Reudon. 
Queen Christina is to be allowed to leave the kingdom 
without violence, but if she hesitates, she is to be re- 
moved by force. 


Tur Eastern Wan.—On the morning of the 30th the 
Russians are stated to have attacked the Turkish and 
French camp at Giurgevo, but were totally defeated, 
with the loss of 2000 killed and a large number of 
prisoners, 

The Russians were ene 

They had quitted Trateschi, an 
the Turks. 
The evacuation of Wallachia was completed, and a 
proclamation had been issued declaring that all the 
soldiers who remained behind, would be considered ag 
deserters. 


Tue Brack Sea.—The allied fleet, with Generals 
Canrobert and Brown, had proceeded toward the Cri- 
mea coast to reconnoiter. 

The Times declares positively that a force of from 
80,000 to 100,000 men—British, French, and Turks, 
will immediately invade the Crimea, and will attempt to 
effect a lodgment on the heights that command Sebas- 
topol. 
Soom Asia the reported defeat of the Turks is con- 
firmed, and the Russians were besi+ging Kars. 

Cholera had made its appearance among the British 
troops. 


Tax Battic.—The fleet was at Let-Sound at latest 
accounts. General Baraguay de Hulliers had Lad an 
interview with the King of Sweden. His majesty de- 
clared his willingness to unite with the Western pow- 
ers, on certain conditions. 

De Hilliers, with the French troops, had joined the 
fleet off the Aland Islands. 


Fraxnce—A sale of 100 bales of cotton brought by 
the “Berthe” from Algeria, has just taken place at 
Havre. A considerable number of persons in the 
trade were present, and the prices were far above what 
had been expected. The purehasers in general pro 
manufacturing the better description of this cotton 
into goods to be exhibited at the Universal Exhibition 
of 1856, as part of the produce of Algeria. 


Iraty.—Parma was tranquil on the 25th ult. Se 
veral of the insurgents had been killed, and 17 wound- 
ed in a skirmish which occurred on the 22d. Two 
soldiers who had joined the movement had been shot. 
Numerous Austrian reinforcements had arrived. 


Ecypr.—It is well understood that Abbas Pacha, the 
late viceroy of Egypt, was dispatched in the oriental 
fashion. His two assassins escaped with the conniv- 
ance of high functionaries. His son, who is affianced 
to a daughter of the Sultan, was on his way to France. 
The marriage is now doubtful. His successor, son of 
Mehemet Ali, is far superior in education, faculties, and 
general refinement. We saw him in Paris, some ten 
or more years ago, when he spoke the French fluently, 
and seemed to have learnt to appreciate fully the Eu- 
ropean civilization, which he ts likely to promote in 
Egypt, still a very important seétion or point of the 
globe. 


in forced marches. 
it was occupied by 


Great Brrrarn.—The Canadian Legislative Council 
bill was passed to a seednd reading in the House of 
Commons on the 4th inst. 


ARRIVAL OF THE “BALTIC.” 
Tus U. 8. mail steamer “ Baltic” from Liverpool, 
Wednesday morning, 9th, arrived at this port on Satur- 
day afternoon with 195 passengers, and brings four 
days later news from Europe. 

Among the passengers are several eminent Italian 
musicians, the most prominent being Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario. 

The general news by this arrival iz ecanty. Liver- 
pool cotton-market is quoted steady at unchanged 
rates: breadstuffs nnchanged, except wheat, which is 
dearer. 

Tur War.—The Zimes’ Vienna correspondent saya: 


“We now learn from Berlin that the conditions on 
which the Western Powers would be willing. to treat 
with Russia, are the following : 

*** Immediate evacuation of the Principalities. Col- 
lective protection of European States over the Danu- 
bian Principalities, with Austria as the executive 
power. Cullective protectorate over the non-Mussul- 
man subjects of the Porte, in the sense of the Vienna 
Conference Protocol of April 9. Free navigation of 
the Danube and Black Sea, with a commercial and 
war port in the latter for all the European powers. 
Indemnification for the expenses of the war.’ 

“Six weeks ago you learned from me that eondi- 
tions very like the foregoing would probably euit Aus- 
tria as well as the Western powers, but there is no 
prospect whatever of Russia’s consenting to them until 
the is absolutely forced to do so.” 


Tue Brack Szea.—The invasion of the Crimea is evi- 
dently to be the next step in the war. Some time 
must indeed elapse before the suspense of the publie 
mind ean be relieved by any detivite intelligence from 
the new scene of action; but it is the universal opinion 
in England and France that the attack to be made on 
Sebastopol by land and eea must prove successful. 


Constantinoptr, July 21.—The “Banshee” has just 
come in from the Black Sea. It is said that the fleets 
are to move in three days from Baltshik; it is there- 
fore presumed that the Crimea is at last to be attacked. 


: 


' 





A Corsican general in the French service has just died 
of cholera at Gallipoli. 


vernor-General of Cuba. 

All is quiet in Spain. The barricades in Madrid 
have nearly disappeared. A royal decree legalizes the 
existence of the yoverning Juntas, and allows the con- 
tinuance of the armaments for public safety, but the 
Juutas are only to adopt the title ot * Consultative 
and Auxiliary Juntas.” . 

Beside the office of President of the Council, (with- 
out portfolio,) held by Espartero, he has assumed the 
duty of Governor of the Palace; an office which, for 
obvious reasons, it was very desirable he should oecupy. 
The people seem to have unbounded confidence in 
Espartero, and, in a lesser degree, in the ministry. 

The new Spanish ministry is eomposed as follows: 

Duke of Victoria, President of the Council; O'Don 
nell, War; J. Alonso, Justice; F. Lujan, Public 
Works; F. Santo Cruz, Interior; J. M. Moullaro, Fi 
nances; Salazar, Marine; J. Pacheco, Foreign Affairs. 


} 
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Srain.—Gen. Jose de la Concha is appointed Go- | 











Liverroo. Baeapsturrs Marxer.—Flour has advanced 





U'Donnell and San Miguel are made Marshals. 


Itaty.—Slight emeutes have occurred at Prato and 
Pistoja in Tuscany. 

The cholera returns from Genoa give about 200 
cases and 80 deaths daily, making a total, to latest ac- 
counts, 1882 cases and 491 deaths. Turin has been 
almost exempt from the disease. A cordon sanitaire 
has been drawn along the Parmesan frontier toward 
Piedmont. At Naples the disease was committing 
great ravages in the lower and filthier part of the 


city. 

Tie crops are abundant in Lombardy, the Venetian 
territory, Sardinia, Tuscany, the Papal States, and 
Naples. Wheat, which in Lombardy was a few weeks 
since held at 75 livres, has fallen to 40. 


Eeyrr.—On the 26th ult. the Sultan issued a firman, 
contirming Said Pacha in the government of Egypt. 
An imperial commissioner, the bearer of that firman, 
was to leave in a day or two for Alexandria, to invite 
the Viceroy to come and receive the investiture from 
the Sultan. The firman confers on Said Pacha the 
title of Vizier. 


Prnsia aNp Arrauantstan.—The treaty of alliance 
which was said to have been signed bet ween Russia and 
Persia, is not confirmed. Suliman Khan, the envoy of 
Affghanistan, had only a few conferences with the 
Russian envoy. 


Great Barrain.—Since last advices, nothing of much 
interest has occurred in Parliament. It ia not yet de- 
cided whether the Houses will be prorogued on the 
12th or 16th inst. The Queen in person will perform 
the ceremony. 

The Spitalfields silk-weavers are on a strike for ap 
increase of their wages from 12 shilli eir pre- 
sent remuneration for 80 hours work—to thirteen shil- 
ings and si ce per week. . 

A distinguished company, including Lords John Rus- 
sell, Palmerston, Fortesoue, and many 
other members of Parhament, assembled on the 5tb 
inst. at the residence of Jo-eph Hume, the veteran re 
former, to present Mrs. Hume with a portrait (by 
Lucas) of her husband. Lord John Russell presented 


plied to by Mr. Hume, who stated his intention of 
ing the portrait in the London University, Mer. 


ume has been 48 years in Parliament. 





Boston, August 19.—Information has been received 
here of the release of the echooner “Ellen,” of Salis- 
bury, before reported seized off Nova Seotia for a vio- 
lation of the fishery-laws. The ratification by 


of the Reci ty treaty, it is stated, influenced this 
result, which evinces good feeling on the part of our 
colonial neighbors. 


The total deaths in Boston d the week ending 
at noon to-day, reached 104, of which 14 were from 
cholera. These returns exhibit a gratifying decrease 
compared with the previous week. 

Uxford, who assaulted lawyer Dana on the street, 
on the night of the rendition of Anthony Burns, was 
convicted in the Municipal Court this morning. 


U. 8. Sreamenty “San Jactnto.”—The United States 
steamship “San Jacinto,” Captain Stribling, which left 
Philadelphia oo Saturday last, for a cruise in the Baltic, 
put into this port to-day for repaire, owing to an acci- 
dent which occurred on the 18th; her bed-plate is 
broken, requiring the taking out of all the machinery 
to make the necessary repairs. It is also said that she 
sprung a leak. She will probably be detained three 
or four months, and her voyage to the Baltic, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season, will have to be 
given up. 

Snoorixe Arrray: Nortirication or tux Cuter or Po- 
ick To Liquor Draters: August 20.—An encounter 
took place yesterday afternoon between Mr. Barry, 
one of the publishers of the Life in Boston, and a Mr. 
Simmons, in which pistols and other weapons were 
freely used. Mr, Barry made his escape from his as- 
sailant, but received some dangerous wounds before 
doing so. 

The Chief of the Police has visited most of the 
places where liquor has been sold today, and he has 
notified the sellers that they will be prosecuted. 


Wasuinertox, Sunday, Aug. 20. 

Cosa.—Mr. H. Robertson, the acting Consul from 
Havana, is here, and has been handsomely received by 
the Admimistration. He says an immense majority of 
the people of Cuba are in favor of annexation, but the 
appointment of Concha as Captain-General, whom he 
represents as very popular, may put another face on 
things. 


Viremia Law anv Meror.—A free fellow named P. 
H. Jones, was caged in Richmond because he was 
found promenading without a register. Released from 
custody by the Mayor and ordered to procure papers 
at once. 


Restitution.—The Boston Courier saya that arrange- 
ments have been made by Mr. Crane, the late Presi- 
dent of the Vermont Central Railroad, to return the 
8000 shares of the over-issued stock, sold for his bene- 
fit, provided the trustées will refund the $11,000, bor- 
rowed on 2000 shares, for the use of the corporation. 
The shares are to be replaced, it is stated, before the 
expiration of the present mouth. 


NOTICES. 





The Clergy and other friends of the American 
Board who propose to a tend the meeting at Hartford next 
month, are requested w give early notice to the committee, that 
places muy be assigned tuem, without which notice the committe 
can not be reaponsible, Td. 8S. WILLIAMS, 

Hartferd, Aug. 14, 1834 Ch. of Com. of Arrangements, 

299 2 


Annuat Meerise.—The next Annual Meeting of the 
American Bourd is to ve beld in the city of Hartford, commencing 
on Tueaduy, the 12h day of September, at 40'clock in the alter- 
boon, and cuntioulng probably until Friday following. 

Rev. Dr, White, President of Wabash College, is expected to 

reach the annual sermon. 

The clergy und other friends of the American Board wo propose 
to attend ihe meeting at Hartrord next month are requested to 
give eurly notice to the committee that places may be assigaed 
them. Without early notice, the committee oan nut be responrinle, 

THOMAS 8S. WILLIAMS, Chairman of Oom. 

Hartford, Aug. 14. 1654 

Other religious papers whose readers are friends to the Board 
will please putlisn, 299 3« 





Curoaco Tarotoeicat Sewinary. —Convention.—The 
commitiee appomied at the meeting beld in Chicago, June t2, 
1834, with reference to the establishment of a tneologic-] eeminary 
in the North-west, hereby gt © botice that a convention will be 
held at the Plymouth Church in Chicago, on Tuesday, the 19h 
day o! 8+p’ember next, at 73¢ P. M., te hear thetr report ond to 
take such further action with reference to the ma'ter as shall be 
deemed expe tient. Ouvgregutional minisiers and members of 
Congregation’ ctiurches are idvited te attend. 

By ordec of the Committee, STEPUEN PERT, Chairman. 

Aug. LL, 1854 W. A. NICHULB, soo. 


Mr. Ags gratefully ackuowledges the receipt of 
$500 aa a duoution from a few Indies and gentleman of his perish, 

Norwich, Conu., Aug. 22, 154, 

Aynvuat Meetixe or tac AmerioaN Missionary As- 
sociation —The Annual Mreting of the American Missionary 
Asevciation will be heid on the &7th and @&b of S-ptember. ai 
Meriden, Conn, commencing on W-daerd sy, at 2 o'clock .M., 
at the Congregation«I church, West-Merden. The trensurer’s re- 
port, and au abstract of the m pore of the Poreign and Home De 
partments of the Association willbe presepted by the secretaries, 
followed by Dasiaess. to the evening. the annual sem n will be 
preached by Rev. Siias M’Keen, of Brartford, Vt. On Tuursiay 
will be business, di-cusrions, and addres-es, with reliivus services 
in the afternoon, cloeing with addresses in the eveuing. Missi. u- 
aries trom abroad und trom the hume Geld are to be present. The 
local committee at Merteen witl be at the de pit to ext nd to the 
atiendanis upoo the mectiug the hearty bmpi alities of the peu, le 
et Meriden. &. & JUCELYN, 

299-44 Chairman Com. of Arrangements. 





Srxru-atueet Prespyterian Cuurcu.—Divine service 
will be held hereafter in thra « burch, situated two doors east at 
Second avenne, every Sabnuth morning and eveuing st the u-ual 
boars of public worsbip. Sabbath school ut 9AM. B yo’ meet 
ing at 34 P.M, 

Lecture on Wednesday evening, and a weekly prayer meeting 
on Friday eveni «. Rev. F. W. Graves, minister ; residence, 204 
Tenth street, between Avenue Ist anu Avenue A 

New-York, Aug. 17. 

Tue Umsion TreoroctoaL Seminary in THe Crry oF 
New- Vore.—The ecademic year in this institution commences on 
the first Wednexisy in September. Ami le acoomedatons are 
turuished to et.dents in the -ewinary bulidiog, aud (he a-ignment 
of the rooms is made on the firet dvy of te term. Hoard aay be 
had io the seminary tor about $2 per *erk. Students whose cir 
cumstances require ,cao bave aid in additem to the hugded 
dollars grauteu to them vy the Edacation Society. 

By order of the Board, JAMus W. MOLANE, Reoo der. 

26-4 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET—Aug, 21. 


The total receipts for the week «nding to day at Allerto:.’s, 44th 
street and Sh avenue; Browslng’s, Gu wireet, between 2d and dd 
avenues; O'Bren’s, do.; Chaubertain’s, Robdia-on street, ana 
Uwien Drove Yard, (for swine.) 42d Ss reet aud 24 avenue, wore 
beeves, 534; youls, 467; sueep aad lamod , 12,942; ewine, 252; 
malk cows, 00. 


PRICSS, 

Cattle estimated by tbe pound tur beef In Ue quarters 
B. of, etua a 28 gee% io 
RT Ry ia 9 
Hee, taferwr.... 64a 7 
Sheep, per head... . ga 7 
Lambs » , coe eons OI a 
Veula, per ib.. nthe Ft aKa 6 
Bwive, Ubio owrn fed, smuit, 4%4 4K 


* till ted eseece 4ygu 47 
Milk-cows, accordiug to quuaiity..825 .§6u 

This morning there were at Allertons 3200. The quality was 
much the sauie as for several weeks pasi—maoy gudu, ans, as 2 
matter of course, some very pour. 

Brokers ure asking (ast wer k's prices ; but with se large 4 stock 
on hand, it seems impossibie that they can keep them up. 

J. G. wemick, ut Alieriou’s, hax 106 head of Uhio cutie, owned 
by F. W. Hemicn. Trey average 700 Los, selling at 8 to 9 cents. 

B Bart«m has 90 head from a lot of good Kentucky, owned by 
Hoster & Thompsun, Thty average 
cents, 

Sherman & Harn have 83 Ohio cattle, owned by Jas. McQuade; 
selling at 8 to 83¢ cents. 

Car, eater & Lauaing have 74 from Steuben county, New-York, 
average weight 700 Ibs : eclung at 8 to 83g cents. 

Sneer asp Lames ~The number of sheep and lambs received 
at the diferent markets Just week: Allerton's, 1'85; Browning's, 
7108; Coamberiain's, 7472. Total, 15,859 The namber received 
the previous week ; Allertou’s, 1495; Browning’s, 6280; Cham 
berlawn’s, 7156. Total, 14.951. 

Veat-Catves—The uumber of veal-calves received at the fol 
lowing markets last we k This table dors not mmclude the oalves 
sold with milk-cows At Allerton’s, 300; Browniwg’s, 40; Ubam 
beriain’s, 160, Total, 560. The number received the preview: 
week, 

Mire-Cows—The namber of milk-cows received at the following 
markets lust week ix as fullows: At Allerten’s, 25; trowolug’s. 
74; O’Brien’s, 60; Chamb-riain’s, 180. Total, 339. The numb 


7% Iba, selung at 8 to 9- 


PATTERSON—At Maracaibo, South- Jane 30,3. 
Hamilton Patterson, 17, of . Bos- 
tent ut tery prabatan WOME eh Bateaes tana ee or Meee 


ERN&T—On bis wa North, Rev. Freder ' on 
saliae cca OF Fon adeed rere Prva amen | 

TROWBRIDGE—In North-Stonington, Coni the Men 
inst., Henry Trowbridge, aged 10 years, youngest child of Guise 


“ The chastening of 
Falls heavy ; but I'll 
He gives the wound, and | 
Its healing to the self-same God.” 

SIMPSON—In Brunswick, Me., on the 16th inst., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Alice, wife of Captain Robert peon, and daug 
Mr. Thomas Pennell, of that plas. V)™ yor prone 
GREEN—At Memphis, Tenn., on the Ist inst., Rev. Joshua 
4 , of Little-Reck, Arkansas, He had been on a visit to 
the Presbyterian church at Frankfort, Ky., and had been in- 
vited to become its pastor. On his way home he was attacked 
with cholera, 
ne geal Es—as Huntingdon, Pa., on the lith inst., Rev. John 


McCOMBS—At Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 3d inst., Rev. William 
McCombs. - 

CARNAHAN—At Princéfon, N. J., on the 15th inst, Mary, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Carnahan, late President of the College of 
New-Jersey, aged 73 years. - 
OONE—At Schooley’s Mountain, N. J., on Tuesday, Sally 
Wallace, wife of Rev. Spencer H. Cone, D.D., of New-York. 
DOWNES—At Crab Orchard, Ky., on the 14th inst., Gen, Ss, 
U. Downes, collector of the port of New-Orieans, 

BACON—At New-Haven, Aug. 18, Lucy, daughter of Rey, 
Leonard Bacon, in the 14th year of her age. 
dysentery ; but apparently of so mild a character that no appre- 
hension of a fatal issue was awakened until a few hours before 
her death. At avery early age, God began in her the work of his 
grace; and to the native simplicity and bl of her cha- 
racter, and the intelligent beauty of her countenance, was added 
the manifest loveliness of a Christ-like spirit. But the child of 
promise and of grace is already the heir of glory. “ If ye loved 
me, ye would rejoice because I go to the Father.” 

ELLIOTT—At Brooklyn, on the 22d inst., after a short illness, 
Marion Miles, only daughter of Charles F, and Jane Aletta El- 
liott, aged 13 months and 10 days, 


GAY—Io Brooklyn, on the 14th inst., Elizabeth H., wife of 





CITY MORTALITY, 


Weekly Report of Deaths in the City and County of New-York, 
from the 12th day of Aug. to the 19th day of Aug., 1854. 


Men, 160; women, 176; boys, 346; girls, 280. Total, 922. 
Among the diseases are the following : 
FP re aoe 4|Dropey inthe head........... 87 


Bas « ebb nae ococpsnce 14 Dysentery.... . pe enas conse 
Bronchitis. ... . aconeneede octet... SRL tee: 10 


eee eT re OBiideryelpalas. .. 2.6. . occ. cccches 3 
Obolera infantum,..........124) fever, typhus................ 8 
Cholera morbus......... 17)Heart. disease of............. 3 


Consumption....,... — 5%lufiam. of lungs..... one ecioes 11 
Convaisions........... .. T5]Marasmus.............060...@ 
Congestion ofthe brain.. ... 17|Premature birth.............. ll 
SN suS<aoac020 cube Ss EE 8 
DRO CAG, oka <5 16. a RMA...» «0 Kavsey eer 
EE PR AEs iis koe cenh os0aeccuiie i) 
AGES 
Under lyear................ 30850 to 60 years.............45 18 
144.60 to 70 yeurs...........00++ 18 
73)70 to BO years............... 6 
5 wo 10 years..... 2.26. 6ceeee $8'HO to OO years... .......0.00 0 
33 90 to 100 years........ . Oo 
. 90.100 and upward... 1 
108: oune 
. 60 a 








PLACES OF NATIVITY. 

United Btates........... te Se , obed 
tite scneeeceeceeesal 191/8witzerlaid............. 8 
NEE she). 005. SSodetviined RES Se cee. | 
I, , rvosccogcesacveans GREMIER «0.00 cone. c002 cece cpce 8 
GDS “So dc cdee ccccdesedess O British Possessions in N.A.., 3 
Germany..... Seccccccccccce EEE ch> ab ccentedaced. O 
Prance....... one At sea. bane Pe cooee 8 
Se, Hedena, .......00cs00 ere ee 5 
Denmark —_— 
Beluium.... 66... cee eeee ( Bete. 6d Helete cache 1050 
Sweden. sce. cccncdevnns s| 





ELIGIOUS READING OF HE BEST DES. 
SCR PTION, 

The various Buoks, written and published by the trulpeloquent 

and learned Scotch divine, the present minister of Crown Court, 


Lendon 
; REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 


are attracting wide spread attention, and are being perused by 
houdreds of tnoagsaads of admuring readers, on both sides of the 
Auantc. For simplicity ard elegance of diction, and holy fervor, 
we doubt if they are excelled by auy writer, living or dend. Their 
tufluenc’, Wheurver, and by #homsoever read, ean be ouly gord. 
No Ubristian’s tiorary is complete, If destitate of these books. 
Their titles are as fullows: 

Bex spwrions; or the Blessed Life 

Vorcks or THE Day. 

Verces OF THE Nien. 

Voces Or tus Daan. 

Tue Cuvace Berone vas Frou 

Tus Tenr axp THe ALTAR 

Beawtcas Ke.DINGs on Gene 

Komanism aNp TRaCT+RIAnISM. 

To be followed © Readings on Exodus and Lévitlous, and by 
the New-le-tament B adi.gs at conventent intervals. 

Tbe religious Commuoary, p»rticularly the re/igivus press. has 
spoken tn high tecus of o Mmendatioa of these exevilent worke, 
ws flows: 

* Thousands will thank Jewett & Co for putting this series of 
voladuies within torir reason, Would that the w: ole cotamunity 
were reaping the benefit they are Gtted to impan !°—[Onrisiian 
Mirror, Portiand, Me. 

* The cho'ocet aud richest illustrations of sacred truths are bere 
found g @ ped UWogether in the m *t interesting and ateractive 
form.” ~ (lhe Wenk yan, Sy-ecuse, N.Y. 

It te diffie itt to wy whether this and the anthor’s other works 
are more distuguisied fur spieader of diction, elev.tion of 
thought, or depih of evange icu .vd devouas feeling. They are 
adapt @ to be Guiversally popular aod ueful.”—(Albany Arwua, 

* Mievaed in thought. atiracuve in « yle, aud devodoual in 
ton. these volumes must command atreniion, and will become 
favorites with tae Curistian readiog community.”—{The Presvy 
terinn, Philadelphia, 

* An & Writer, he is prolific, and his books have au immense sale. 
His style is clear and unaff.c ed, anu his pages breatoe a spirit of 
Warm evaugriica: prety.”—{ Vermont Chromote. 

“it willdy the heart and head good to read Dr. Oummineg’s 
writings. They will have un extensive circulatvon, abd cheer 
maay a piigrue on his way to heaveu,”—{Canuda Christian Ad- 
Vocate, 

“ Toere is a freshness and beauty, and spiritu tity about el Dr. 
OCumoming's productions that we have met with, waiecn casa not fall 
to give them taver with the mau of taste, as well a¢ the true 
Christian.””’—fPurnae Recorder, Boston. 

“Jewett & Ov. puvti-«h nothing out wurks of the most admirable 
charsoer, [a these volumes, Oy the tev. Dr, Cumming, they 
bave suppiied a want which the religions worid hae long telt.”— 
[Schevec aty Reporter. 

~ We know tew bo ks So enriched with theaght and so pervaded 
with genial Chistian feeling as those ef Dr. Cumming.”—(Lu- 
theran Observer, Baltimore 

* [no nvticing the first volume of the series of which these beau- 
tiful volumes form a part, we have already expressed our very 
hgd “stimate of Dr, Cumming and of his works.”—{Cougregation- 
alist, B stow. 

(hese volumes of the reprint of Dr. Ouraming’s works will be 
receiv) d Wi.b greut eatisfaction by all why ae tamibar with hig 
ripe gevius aud bigh Curistian culture,”—{Evening Traveller, 
boson, 

*a lof Dr. Camming’< writings are cloquent, soul-atirring, and 
stimulating, and piegn.ot wih edmirable sugvestions, and filled 
web profliadle i atrucuen."—{Zion’s Hereld, Boston 

“The works of Dr, Cumming brea he a most neavenly ap'rit. 
Nu one can reat them without feelng himelf elevated ana tn- 


> 


cit. d to new duties aud a higher sae of Curimian feeling.”— 


q Rvbert Fuiton, 


Her disease was. | 
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NOVELTY IN LITERATURE—MEMOIRS OF A 
DISTINGUISHED FINANOIER. . 
ita, Just published, tW 


INCENT FIFTY YEARS- BOTH 
Meters, gre Roe 


“The memoirs of a of a stagularly ad 
culative turn, who en’ y adventurougaud spe- 
early, and retai catered upon the occupations aes at 


3 has been an eye 
not a few of the important that " 
occurred in 


between the years 11796 aff& 1550, meclf pe and 
more than one of them; who ha cneastone or S aint 
some of the largest commercial: financial operations that 
British and Dutch capital ever vemtured Upon, and has been 
brought into coutact and ac t unfrequently into in- 
timacy—with a number of the men of bie ime. 

dom, either in print or in the flesh, we fallen in with so 
restless, versatile, and exeursive a geniuwas Vincent Nolte, Esq., 
of Europe and America—no more limited4 will sufficient 
express his cosmopolitan domicile."—{ Bia :kwood’s Magazine. 

The following being a f-w of the more prominent “names intre- 
duced in the work, willshow the nature and ektems.of 
and anecdotical interest exhibited in its pages : a 

Aaron Burr, John B. Grymes, “Lt 
Gen. Jackson, Auguste Davezag, « 
John Jacob Astor, Gen. Moreau, sad 
Stephen Girard, Gouverneur Morris, 

La “ye 4. J. Ouvrard, 
Auduven;’ Messrs. Hope & Co. 
The Barings, — Ger. Claiborne, 
Marshal Soult, 
Cnatesubriand, 

Le Ray de Chanmont, 
Duke of Wellington, 
Wiltiam M., Price, 

P, ©. Lebotichere, 
Ingres, 

Onarles V1. of Spain, 
Marshal Blucher, 
Nichoias Biddie, 
Manuel Godey, 
a 

rd Eldon 

John Quincy Agaws, Emperor Alexander, 

Edward Livingston, ete,  e 
“ He seldom looks at the bright side of a character, and dearly 
loves—he confesses it—a bit of scandal. Bat he paints well, de 
scrides well, seizes characteristics which muke clear to the reader 
the nature of the man whom they illustrate.” 

On Satarday, Aug. 26, will be published, 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK, THR NOCTES 
AMBROrIANA. By Prof. Wicsux, J. G. Locxnart, James 
Hoee, and Dr. Maqiny, Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, by 
Dr. K. Sagiron Maoxenziz. 1n5 vols. Price, $5. 

CONTENTS : 

Vol. t. Portrait of Prof, Wilson, (engraved on steel ;) History of 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; Obristopher in the Tent; The Chaldee 
Manuccript; and Noctes from August, 1819, to August, 1824. 

Vol. iL Bugraved fae-simile of a Manuscript page of the 
Noct:s in Wilson’s handwriting; A Memoir of Prof, Wilson: and 
Nocies from November, 1824, tu July, 1827. 

Vol. Lil. Portrait and Memoir of Lockhart; Noctem from 
January, 1828, to April, 1830. 

Vol. IV. Portrait and Memoir of Hogg; Noctes frdm May, 
1820, to November, 1831. 

; Vol. V. Portrait and Memoir of Dr. Maginn ; Noctes from Feb- 
ruary, 1832, to February, 1835, with a copious Index to the whole 
twork, embracing over three thousand references to subjects 

J. 8. REDFIELD, Nos. 110 and 112 Nassau st., N, Y 


David Purish, u 
Samuel Swartwoat,: 
Lord Aberdeén, =” 
Peter K Wagne T; 
Napoleon, 

Paul Delaroche, a 
Sir Franeis Chantrey, 
Queen Victoria, 
Horace Vernet, 

Muj Gen. Scott, 

Mr. Saul, 

Lafitte, 
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NIRCLES AROUND THE SUN ARE EXPLAIN- 
EO in the ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, by Prof. 
Bruckvessy ; which also treats of Winds, Clouds, Dews, Halos, 
Meteors, and almost every var‘ety of natural phenomena. This 
work is extensively used ia High Schools. 


VIEWS OF THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD, by the same Au- 
thor, is a book of surpassing ioiercst, which unfolds many of the 
opera: ions of Nature, not vieible to the eye, 

A new work on PHYSIOLOGY for Academies and general read- 
ers, by Prof. Hooker, of Yule Coulege, is in progress, 


Also in preparation, 

A LATIN READER, by Rev. P. Butriona, D.D. 

OUTLINES OF ABTRONUMY, by Prof. Baocu.rssx. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, by Prof. Dopp, author of the 
popular Arithmetics and Algebra. < 

An ENGLISH-GERMAN GRAMMAR, based on the affinity of 
the two languages, by Prof. Exta> Paiwssner,of Union College, 
Schenectady. This Grammar is worshy the attention of wachers 
to an extraordinary degree. 

FARMER, BRACE & CO.,: Publishers, 
299 2 No. 4 Cortlandt st. 


iL UDSON RIVER RAILROAD. —NEW AR- 
RANGEMENT.—Trains leave Onambers street daily for 
Alvany and Troy. Un and after Monday, August 14, 1654, the 
truios will run as fullows: Express train, 6 AM, throuch in four 
hours from Thirty first street, connecting with Northern and 
Western trains. Mail train, 4 A.M.; Through way traio, 12 M.; 
Express train, 4.30 P.M.; Accommodation train, 630 P.M, For 
Poughkeepsie: Way-pasernger trains at 7 A.M. and & P.M.; and 
Way, Freight, and Passeoger train at 1 P.M. for Peekskill at 9 
A.M..8 30 P.M.,and 530P.M The Peekekill and Poughkeepsie 
trains stop at all the way stations. Passergers taken at Coambers, 
Juna!, Chrisie pr er, Fourteenth, and Thirty -firet streets, Sunday 
Mail traios at ¥ A.M. from Canal street fur Albany, stopping at 
ali way stations, OLIVER H. LEE, Vice-President 
299-if 
_ MUSIC FOR THE MILLION! 
20,000 ‘already published ! 
ie CYTHARA. A New and Extensive Collection 


of Sacred Music, comprisiag pssim and hyma (anes of every 
Wuriety and meter, Bptheims, chabts, an oratorio, eet pieces, etc, 
By |. &. Wooppuay, author of t: at charming work, “The Duici 
mer,” of whica there bave Deen sold m.re than 
One Hundred and Forty Thousand Copies, 

Long residence in Europe, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the music spd musical people of every section of our country, 
their wauts apd pridileciivus, have imparted tu Mr. Woodbury 
advantages hardly vouchsafed to any oiherman. To these quali 
fications be brings the vigur and ¢la-ugfy of early manhood, and 
alter years of uutiring aud en-fvetic dévotion to this one subject, 
he bas produced & Volume of sacred music rich in melody, chase 
aud barmonious in comp «ition, simple in arrangement, and tho 
roughly adapted to the wauts of bis own country. A peculiarity, 
as yut confined to this book, is Odbservatle in che foterludes at- 
tuched to most of the tunce, which wili be found a great con- 
Veulence ty young organists, As a whole, it surpasses its popular 
predecessor, * she Daicimer,” lo the quautiiy, if not the quality 
of ita music, and possesecs features which oogmand admiration 
at fret sight 


20,000 more in press! 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“A popniar follower of its wonderfully popular predecessor, 
* The Duiciwer’. "—-{New-Yourk Evangehost, 
“Just What we expect: d, trom « knowledge of Mr. Woadbury's 
exquisite pruduciions beiore issued.”—{ Vergeunes (Vi) Iude- 


pendent. 
“ The reputation of Mr. Woodbury ae a writer of music is a sure 
guarantee of merit and excellence.”"—{ Pouutain OL y (Wis.) Herald, 


“A book of reul merit.”"—[Wayue County (Honesdale, Penn.) 
Hera!d. 


sic.”— [Old Colony (Ply muuth, Mass.) Memorial, 

“ Universal opinion will pron wace th ste be one of the finest 
collections of the day.”"—{Michigun Siave (Lansing, Mi.b.) Jour- 
nal. 

“Of the author's own compositions we need not speak ; they 
are appreciated by overy louver of good music.”"—{ Weekly Scioto 
Gazette, 

** Tne Cythara’ exceeds all other books in its variety of sacred, 
select, and Supbath-scho | music.”—[Norwalk (Oui) Reflector. 

“Io « -mall spuce is compressed tnuch Vaiuable musical mat- 
ter.” —[ New- York Tribune. 

“A bvok of great merit, and becoming as popular as the other 


works of its talented suthor.’’—{N. Y. Juurual of Commerce. 
* Asa bouk of inst: uction and mus cal treasure it will probably 
have bo euperior.”—[Watervury (Conn) American, 


“ itis perhaps the Dest artanged Gud Mort interesting work of 
the king that has been prereuted to the puvlic.”—(Spirl. o1 the 
Times, Baavia, N. Y 

“A work that eh vuld be tn the hents of 
—({P attesburg (N. Y.) Republican. 


I! pupils and teachers.” 





(Mase, Life- Bout 
“If Dr. Cawming cin preach as he can write, there ig no 
cause foc Wouder that Ae Craws crowds of admiring hearers.” — 
(Selem Observer 
Publiahed by JOHN P. JAWEST & OO., Bo ton 
J6* ETC, PROUCOR & WORTHINGTON 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
amd for taie by all Books lers. 
Auguat 11. 1854 208-\5tis 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


AMERICAN EDITION 


Cxuartes Scrissyer will publish, on the Ist of Sept, 
} o~ LIFE ANU EPLISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By 
Kev. W. J Convpesre aud Rev. J. 8. Howoom, @ vole. Bvo 


@ith colored maps, aud many elegant (ia-trauons 

The pubbeher, tn presenung “The Lite aod Bpistles of 36. 
Poul,” by Res, W. Jd Conyoeure and Rev, J. 5. Howson, needs vo 
spulogs. Luring tho short tuterval since its publication m Eng- 
laud, 4 has commanied the adafration of echulars und iuteili- 
went readere of the Bible, both in this count:y and Europe, «nd 
has peset through the o-deul of criticism in Lbe teading Quarter- 
ies aod J urnwis of both countries, and received the wighe-t 
commeudutiwn., Theexyense ot tne Eagiich edition, however, is 
2UCh as Uberssarily ty limit ils circulation in this cwuutry, and the 
oesire hax beev rep -atedty expres cf that toe wok should be 
pudushed fu a fur ana at « price which would bring it within 
tue reach of micisters, students, «nd intetiigent readers geuerally, 
The present edition, u is Oeleved, will mort the existing want. 
Though off-red ut ove half of the cost er the Longeu oupy. the 
work has in 00 way suffered from avridgement, but hs beea 
preserved complete in every retpet. The notes, coins, maps, 
plans, and woed-engravings. geuera'ly. have been retained and 
yet the sige of the w.rk nas been reduced frum the unwieldy quarto 
toa conv. olent oc: ave tom, 

The eivel-engras ings, which appear in the Eng ish edition sim- 
ply a3 embvul isaweuts, wait are familiar to most reagers, and 
which are ia no way essential to the t-x!, or to the value of the 
work, bave been omittid, slace the expense of ro producing them 
here would b such as greatly & incre.ce the coet of the work, 
and yet add ue thing te its useruloess. a. 

Tie North-British Review, for Februsry, 1554, after a highly 





received the previous week: at Allertou’s. 18; Browning's, 6u ; 
O'Brien's, 83; OCoamberiain’s, 204, Total, 865. 


MARRIED. 

BARNETT—MURPHY—In East-Hampton, Mass., Aug. 15, 

Rev. Dr Wiltiston, Mr. Robert Burnett aud Miss Catharine 
urphy, all of BE. 

HERRICK—HAYDEN—At Haydenviile. Mass., on Thursday, 
August 17, by Rev. Mr Cook, Edwin Herrick and Jeanette 
R., daughter of Joel Hayden, Baq. 

WRIGHT—BURBRIDGE—In Scott Co.. Ky, Aug. 15, his Ex- 
eellency, Gov. Wright, of Indiana, and Miss Harriet Burbridge, of 
that county. 





MUNGER—ELY—At Ch 1th inst., Rev. S. B. Munger, 
missionary at Ahmednugger, India, and Miss Mary E. Ely. Mr 
Munger has resided twenty years at that station, and 1s (berefo 
thoroughly acquainted with the teis and privations of \- 


PARKER—FIELD—At Moravia, Aug. 14, by Rev. RB. 8. Egie- 
ston, Edward D, Parker and Mary E. Field. 

BARN ARD—McDONALD—In Pittsfield, Aug. 10, by Rev. J. P 
Bardwell Rev. Alonso Barnard, of the Ojibu Mission, und Mise 
Mary McDonald, of Seikirk's Colony, British America. 





’ DIED, 
LORDS—At Olivet, Mich., of cholera, July 15, Rev. Francis E. 
Lords, pastor of the Congrogational church. deceased hav 


i He 
conscious of his condition, an near 
chosing His end was peace. He ex awesh & 
live a little longer, if it was the Lord’s will, that be might d 
some good, but, “* Uh!” he said, “ let me go, fam anxious to bh 
released.” 

BROOKS—In Williamsfield, Ashtabula Co. July 6th, Mr 


Charles Brooks, aged 67 , leaving a widow numerou~ 
family, together with a large circleof hristian friends. to mour: 
Bro. 


their loss. Brooks was called by divine grace, into th 
Lord’s vineyard when young, and being sustaired by the sam 
ace, he Was enxbled to iead a life of more than mary un 


y, in the Master's service. Tne gracious promwe “H 
believeth shali sot make huste.” seemed to be verified v 

his case even in thi« life. io pursaing the ordinary DUsiuess © 
life, at the family altar, in the pray+r-meeting, or in the publ. 
assembly; in the sewon of revivals, or of general apathy; 1 
nroan city or adversity, he appeared the same seriotia yot seren 


o Lntory criticism: f this work. makes the following remarks : 
“ We commend the bvok to toast numeren- class, incrensing every 
day, whose early culture has necese «ri y been detective, but waose 
intelhg-nce and thirst fur knowl dge ix continually eharpened by 
the general diffusion of thought and education. Such persons, uf 
they are already Ubristiaus by convictivn, are naturally more and 
qore dissatisfied with the popular commentaries on the Bible ; and 
if they are ske,tical aod irreligivu*, this great evil is prob bly 
caused by the undeniable existence of difficulties which euch com- 
menta: ies shrink from tair y meeting. They will find ia the work 
before us a valuable help toward understanding the N. w Testa- 
mect. The Greek and Latin quotations are almost entirely con- 
fined to tre notes; any wolearned rexder may study the text with 
exse and profit. And it is fom # sense of the great vatue of the 
book in tuis reepect, that we wou d earnestly eutreat the _— 
ers to supply it ino pny a more ——a torm " F mys 
“ b. ‘or ret ce, > > 
twa.” ei CHARLES SORIGAER, 
209-2 


145 Nasgnu.stroet, New-York. 
\OHUOL FUR BUYS BvwT MORE THAN TEN 
YFAKS (-F AGE, AND FOR MISSES NOT MORE THAN 
TWELVE YPAES OF AG&. 

Miss COOPER'S school for boys not more than ten yoars of 
age will redpen on Tuveday, Sept. 12, at 255 Greene street, near 
Waverly place. A & de;-artment for mi-ses not more than 
twelve years of age been formed, which will be under Mixs 
Robert’s direction and instruction. Apartments on firet fvor 
are ted for boys’ scbyo! ; apartments on eecond floor for 
misses’ school, English studi¢r, music, and French are twught io 

departments. 299-3tis* 














N EWSPAPEK AGENTS—WANTED a few first 
LN rate Young Men to travet in this stare, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts to g-t sumcridere to, aud make eolections for, a 
religious new-paper. The best 1ecommendations will be re- 
quired, and a raary given. Address, post-paid, Alpha, box 2787 
Se@-Vork Past- flor, ¢ 228-tis 


KiNCEIOWN avaDEMY AND FEMALE SEMI- 
RY. L 
The Fad term pane ony Peon she commence on Tueed”y, Sp 
Twelve ott 
cachers instruction in the d+partments of classic«! ma he 
venaleph, pate 9 - jon; la the French, German, SBypanish 


language- ad 
of atha., etc. Whole expenses pe 
ag end bre Sem gana ~orerae sect, fort, wadvug, tte 

















rum ths Devis Hous, Sonenectedy, and tre Delavan Ba 
thany, for further intorasation apply to Rev. JAMBS a 
OUR, AM., Prinelpal. , -* 








the portrait in a neat speech, which was feelingly re- 


“Ediiced oy Mr. Woudyury, the most 


popular composer of 
} church musie in this councrs 


"—(Whicenall (N. ¥.) Democrat. 





| 
* The author’s music is of that character which takes Dold of the 
} Popular taste and «nj ys an unpreoed. Died poy siarity.”’ New 
| Hamp-bire (Narbu-) Telegraph. 
* We predict a greater we of t work thaa ‘T Dulcimer 
| ever had.”’—{Elmira (N. ¥.) Repubiicar 
annuourcement ot any thicg from Mr. Woodbury’s 


nee raises adesire for its poeseseh a.”—[ Vergennes (Vt) 


- | lodependent 


nusical world better 
(Deywn, Ohiv) 


fuand to supply the wWanticfthe 


* The elaple 
} 
| 
| vlber book new pubusbed,”’—(Dully 


| than any 
| Kmypuire 
Single copies of * The Cythara,” for exum'natos, will be sent to 
teuchers exclusively, purt-prid, om receipt of «By OU ents, 
Pupished by FP. J. HUNTISGS&ON, 23 Pork row, N. ¥., and 
W. J. REYNOLDS & Uv, 24 Coranill, B et n, 299-4 teow 


NEW TiEXI-BOOK OF HISTURY 
Just published, by Ivison and Phinney, New-York. 
\ Qe OUTLINES OF HISTORY. Illus 


trated by numervus geograph'cel end hiswrical notes aad 
maps, and embracing ancient and aivaern history. By Mascice 
WILLSor, author o: ** Amerwau Histery,” * H «tory of tne Uuited 
States," etc, school ediion, 600 pages Svo, $1.25. 

‘The University edinon co: teins ac uddiual part, namely, 
“ Uutlives of tre Phiwsepby of Hutory.” 850 pp S¥o. Prive, $2 

* Willson’s Outsines of Histury” bas been very long in prepara- 
tion, and is believed to be superior Ww avy work On geuoral nistory 
extant. No paius or expense have been spwed by author or pub- 
lishers in any vepartment ip its prodaction. , 

* This work is Based outhe best uutooruics. It contains & sue 
cloct and cleariy-trace t outline of at! tne priacipal eveurs in his- 
ory, aud is fied alike to intcoduve the yuag studeut to 4 more 
thuruugh cvurse, and tu refresh the memory of the well-read sta- 

1." —{Zion’s Heratd. 

co is well known (through several successful books of 
history for ecovols, whieh have puseessed Much Merril This is a 
larne and carefully -prepared voiuur, iustrated by valuabie Dotes 
upd accurate maps. Is is « very full, w i-writh pb, aad compre- 
heasive compendium of the biswry of the world, and well d-servea, 
the utcentionu of all interested fu schvel publiCations.”’— [Boston 
Atlas. ‘ 

“ We have examiued the volume with some care, and find it un- 
usualy accurate, ond somirabiy edupted to the use of schools 
Mr, Willson has pet ad. pted the easy method of copying from 
foliin and other previous compilers, wus ha» prepared nis work 
fcura the best sources, from the writings of Thiriweil, Grote, Nie- 
bunr, Arnoid, and wther historiaus of the highest regpiation. — 
(New-York Commervial Advertiser: 

Teachers will receive eiggie copies for exam'nation with « view 
to intruduction, fur hatf price, and sderal verms will be made for 
their on ia elusves. 

Dercriptive cutaloguce of |. & P.’s publications sent gratis, pre- 
paid, on tion. IVISON & PHINNEY, 

DP Pablishers of the Americ.n Edacational Series 
ih eee —————— 
NEW WORK ON PHYSIOLOGY, FUR SCHOOLS. 

AMBERTS POPULAR ANATOMY, PHYSI- 
OLUGY, AND HYGIENE. illustrated wi-b pearly 300 Gne 
wood-engraviags, and 8 ovlored illustrations. This is an entirely 
aew work, prepared with great care by D.. Lam seat, and ls be- 
lieved to be superior to every school text-bovk on the subject now 
in use, in the following particulsrs: : 

1, Lis pian and arrangemeut, folowing nature strictly. 

2. Tis compicte adaptation w popular use, avoiding technicali- 
dies as far as possi vic, and ex,luning those which are necessary. 

3. hs accuracy and a — all the recent 

c hed uiscoveries ence. 
- yer of its hygienic instruction, derived from c1reful 
hae rvation for WEny years, and coufirmed by the hixhest medial 





6. Ite numerous and beesutifal Hiustrations aod elegant typo- 
graphical execution. b ; 

Copies furmshed toteachors for examination on app ication to 
the pubLshers, BROCKETS, HUTCHINSON & Co, 

Hartford, Vona. 

Or to Ivison & Phinn y, New-York; Tickn r & Fields, Boston ; 
ower & Barnes, Poilaiclphia; S.C Grigge & Vo., Chica so. 

B. HB. & Cu. «iso pub ish * Winchester’s 3. ries of Writd gs and 





+ single and D -uble Eaury Bookkweping,” wiuey known os supe 
corte nt Doke 208-4 
EW MUslU.— Green rose Poulan” By Griffen 


LN T. Le Fort, Price, 25 cents. A very ! eyity production ; one 
“at will undoubtedly meet with an exteurive sale. 
“ Panny nabeaaaoen. By Senne! Jn PY a Price, 2 cents. y; 
(Lup for tearnors to prac mn. 
weet Me A a and “* Our Gire” pre Gow most populer ballads 
f the day, and are baving au immeure 6 le Wil be published 
a iee aye *Erall, mas be ty the Fashion,” with an ilumin- 
te wy f «tmiw who would be im toe ta b on. 
he peres by mail, « ont-pa'd. General aud eclect catalogues 
"eer uny ad ines tree of charge. 
Se HORAK WAIB<3, Publisher and Dealer 
209 ie 333 Hroads 4y 





* We commend * The Cythara’ to the perusal of ali lovers of mu- 
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THE 


270 INDEPENDENT. 


they stood together at the font with serious faces | and noble spirit with’ which he wrote, and the pro- 
}and prayerful hearts ;) as I said, we were working | found and beautiful character of his suggestions. | 
among the roses, when an ancient dame of some-| It is better to think of the good we can do, than 
what dried and shriveled appearance, as of a dweller | the evil we can only lament, It é» better to see the 
in the immediate vicinity of a smoky chimney, her | loveliness of nature than its seeming imperfections; 
cheek much resembling. a baked apple, which has | and it is better to clothe excellence with more ex- 
been by accident left in the oven all the night, | cellence, far rather than darkening the shade that 
came, and leaning her two elbows on the low gar- | is about us, and must here hang over us. We know 
@ den-fence before us, looked down upon us sitting on | not the hearts of any, and often may there be not 
the ground, with a business-face full of meaning. | only evil but good—good we can not see—where it 
“Well,” said she, “I suppose you've got lots of |is little suspected, and which, if discovered to us, 
them are smoke-pipes to give away. I should like | would be like bringing gems from the deep. And 
some on em dreadful well formy Sabina Jane; she’s jas a general thing, it must be better with all, to 
terrible fond of posies; she’s always teasin’ my-life |look on the “bright side;” for whilst the darker 
out about 'em.” might often prejudice and repulse, and that mis- 
The “smoke-pipes” she poited out, dear editors, | takenly and unwarrantably, the brighter might in- 
were rare flowers, which we regard as the very [crease our charity, make our communion sweeter, 
apple of our eye, the real poet’s Narcissus! and I | and give us better faith in man in general. It is 
know that that famous personage could not have | indeed blessed that there are some good, possessing 


——— 


| Aveusr 24, 1854 
AN INVOCATION. cure 


“Wr have already noticed the recent death of Miss | 
Mary E. Hubbell, at Stonington, Conn. She was 4 
most lovely, pious, and gifted young lady, the idol of 
her parents and friends, and daughter of the au- 
thoress of “Shady Side.” A short time before her 
death she wrote and published the following beavtiful 
** Invocation :” : 

Where on thy kindly pinions tarriest thou, 
O soft, celestial breath ? 

Sent to my spirit from the Infinite, 
Why sh I call thee Death ? 


re white couch all day I wait for thee, 
through the dewy night; 
Hath He commissioned po wing 80 slow 


In velvet fields I know the lambkins play, 
And infants violets peep ; 

Come swifter, ere my almost parted hear: 
Return for these to weep. 


MONA. 


BY BARRY BRAKE 


a Pn ious liberty” is the encha: A 
bows: aoghty son! to burdens of thass ; ircular memorandul 
ond sears reproach. To promot, the =i Longe Ee Guarda, suthorizi 
which Hampden and Sydney died—al be it th, ne dl al in the army, eubject 
is the successor of the illustrious member 4 of — clear. space of two inches ™ 
= Mr. Gladstone every whit as good 4, hans ons: the corner of the mouth aod the w 
toleration as Al O—is the bole objen, ™ hace ra ate grown. The chin, the un 
nightly toils which the House of Common - we “ao inches of the upper part of the 
with reverential regret, and the country wit ahaven, so that no hair can be seen 
ing indifference. To keep alight even j, . ‘> that place. The wearing of the mo 
ungrateful enlightenment the torch hand k —« with allranks.” Troopsserving 
through nearly three centuries, the heredii,. ope flowed further Jatitude, as the con 
of SPH... 2 istoric party” condescend, by Leber think expedient. 
ial. ee on the ustings of & Loni, corm ¢ OoNnNECTION. — The English «a 
ad _ — sorry for the Victim of 89 j oRAPHTIC fat Genoa on the 19th, hav 
whose affairs pad tetas yet more sorry for t},,. n cine cable that is to connect the Cor 
oil "Diltediien W. m this hallucinatio. ne wire en with the island of Sardini 
led i effec — would that Lord Joby orsica Africa. The spot chosen for its te 
ceeded in effecting ever so small an improra r with ig the eastern extremity of th 
our representation—for if it did not make yy maio “Malfatano,” a Sardinian war-st 
imposed by his own conscience, and ao dismain Ths at seven o'clock for Spezzia, ix 
a well-earned repose, it would certainly have on. the 2 he operation of sinking the cable 
his retirement by the less flattering eee : tia thet the cable is intended ultima 


Valence, which in the year 1600 counted a population 
of 600,000, now hard! numbers 60,000. 1778 
there were counted 1511 abandoned villages in Spain, 
rind the number has been increasing from that time to 


Bive-cvep Mona, young and fair, 
Richly crowned with golden hair ; 
Grecian-browed and coral-lipped ; 
Feet, how daintily that tripped! 


“Never yet was sea-shell old, 
In its inner fold, 
Tinted witlf{'s ruddier streak 
Than the of thy soft cheek ; 
Pearls in ovean-caves that grow, 
Never shone with purer glow 
Than the pearls thy lips of rose, 
Half-concealing, half-disclose. 
Never stood the Parian stone, 
When the sculptor’s task was done, 
In 2 form of grace divine 
Half so wonderful as thine. 


————- +8 Ge-- + 


ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY. 


chief difference between the two schemes of 


the descendants of Seth at the births of 


ve children, and at the time of their own | Opinion.—Nonconformist, June 14, 1854 
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Never yet from storied wall— 
Where, on breathing canvas thrown, 
All the painter’s art is shown— 

Did a glance of passion fall, 

Like the warm glance which repays 
To thy lover guerdon sweet, 

For the sacred gifts he lays, 
Humbly offered, at thy feet. 

Never in those pictured eyes, 
Gleamed a love-look so refined— 
Every shade of love defined— 
Swift and unconfused revealing 
Every varying change of feeling : 
Slight emotions that for ever 
Mingle swift, and swift dissever ; 
Brilliant mirth, with joy combining ; 
Love with sorrow fondly twining ; 

Languor married with surprise. 

Never, through the crisp night sweeping, 
Came the peals of joy-bells, bringing 

Happy tidings through the air, 
Half so gay and debonaire 
As thy sweet-toned voice out-ringing, 
@ As thy laughter, gay out-leaping; 
Music never bade rejoice 
Like the music of thy voice.” 


Thus I sang, when cold and bright, 
Shone the moon, last New-Year’s night ; 
When to heaven our eyes up-raising, 
We together sat, up-gazing; 

When we dared to hope for blise 

In a world so poor as this. 

But a shortened fate was thine, 

And a saddened life is mine. 

Now ‘tis New-Year’s night again ; 
But I can not sing as then. 

Sorrow sore, and balmless pain, 

Are the burden of my strain. 
Blue-eyed Mona, young and fair, 
Crowned with gleaming golden hair, 
All thy sweet young charms are fled ; 
Blue-eyed Mona, thou art dead! 


From thy cheek and from thy brow 
Maiden bloom has vanished now ; 
On thy lips, so bravely red, 
Loatheome worms make banquet dread ; 
And a horrid slime is growing 
O’er thy teeth, so pure and glowing. 
Death’s rude hand hath left no trace 
Of thy form’s exquisite grace ; 
Close enmuffied is each proud, 
Flexile limb within its shroud ; 
All the loving light that shone 
From thine eyes is quenched and gone; 
Hushed for ever is thy voice. 
Never can my heart rejoice ! 
Blue-eyed Mona, fair-haired Mona, 
Sweet-voiced Mona, thou art dead! 
December 31, 1852. 
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Family Beading. 


RAISING FLOWERS. 


Messrs. Eprrors: Just fancy yourself in the gar- 
den at the Red-Cottage ; never mind for its where- 
abouts; it is enough for you to know that it has a 
local place ; it is no shadowy figment of the imagi- 
nation; but a real bond-jide bit of earth, where 
flowers and fruits grow as lovingly, and yield up 
their riches of beauty and sweets as luxuriantly as 
if no curse had ever sown the fair world with thorns 
to make men labor and toil, and prick the bare-feet 
of poor little children. 

Imagine that the shade has gone back upon the 
dial-plate, and in place of breathing these sultry 
August airs, think that you feel upon your cheek 
- the vigor-giving vernal breath of a cool May-morn- 
ing. 

The star-flowers and hyacinths are in full bloom, 
nodding and smiling in the soft breeze as they pour 
forth to each other the “ compliments of the sea- 
son.” Look how lightly and how lovingly the warm 
earth lies about their roots! You could not wish 
it to rest more tenderly above your breast, when 


you fold your arms thereon for your last slumber 


in the “ carth-house built for thee before thou wert 
born,” 

Among all these borders sits and works, trowel 
in hand, my sister Carlotta, from morning till dim 
twilight, on these fine spring days. 


She dearly loves her flower-children; she says 
they know her well, and nod to her, and smile and 
whisper all sorts of pleasant, cheerful things in the 
long summer hours she passes among them; but, 
between ourselves, I look upon this as only a pleas- 
ant fable; nevertheless, she looks extremely pic- 
turesque in her deep sun-bonnet bending among the 
What a very becoming thing is a 
Did you ever think of it, sir? 
I dare say you never did; never saw one, perhaps ; 
city girls don’t wear them much; but I would ad- 
vise them, as a disinterested friend, when they have 
exhausted all stereotyped modes of fascination, or 
when they wish, for the sake of novelty, to be pi- 
quant and natural, to try the effect of a sun-bon- 
net. Dark eyes flash from beneath their shade 
with such rich bewitchingness, and blue ones shine 
out so gentle and melting, I assure yoa there is 


flower-cups. 
pink sun-bonnet ! 


nothing like it ! 


The air around me is so dreamy, so balmy, so 
soft, so soul-pervading, that I believe I should leave 
off inditing good matter to you, and fall dreaming 
myself, were it not for the chattering, hopping, flut- 
tering, arffl conversation going on upon the low-roof 
of the portico beneath my window of a family of 
blue-birds just arrived from foreign travel ; they are 
80 Overpoweringly important with the information 
they have picked up with their rice and wild berries, 
so fall of fine explanatory gestures, “ nods, becks, 
and wreathed smiles,” that they are quite a sight 
It is as if our own 


for serious contemplation. 
friends were just returned from somewhere. 


That large fellow standing on the eave-trough, 
lifting his feet so high, as he addresses himself to 
one and another, that it seems a ‘special interposi- 
tion that he ever gets them down again, and pour- 
ing forth his notes in so voluble a way, is just from 
Washington. Any body can see that there is the 
“doings of Congress” and “ human progress” (pa- 
radoxical as the connection may appear) in every 
toss of his plumed head and every glance of his 


black eye. 


This Red-Cottage garden is a famous place for 
studying nature, not only flower and bird-natire, 
but the real unadulterated human, in all its varie- 
ties, aspects, and phases: to wit, one day we were 
working, (“‘we” means Lottie and I, and my name is 
Julie; none of your fanciful noms de plume, but a 
real honest name given me by my excellent and 
much revered parents in Christian baptism, when 


_ 


been more deeply in love with his water-refiected 
image than are we with these lovely flower-cups. 

You should have sees the look which Lottie cast 
upon the cool intruder: a mingling of reproach 
and amazement. However, as it is not in her little 
heart to disappoint any living thing, if she can help 
it, she compromised the matter by bestowing some 
daffodils, of the common sort, with which I have 
no doubt Sabina Jane was highly delighted; at any 
rate, her ancient mamma went away in a state of 
enviable delectation, with the roots wrapped up in 
her red-cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

Scarcely had the folds of her Circassian dress 
rattled round the corner, before a man rode up to 
the fence, and after tieing his horse to a fine young 
maple, just putting forth its pale-green leaves, and 
which the animal of course cropped at his leisure, 
he came through the gate, leaving it open, treading 
remorselessly upon some lovely white pansies in his 
path, as he cut across one of the flower-beds for 
shortness. He held to his nose a tulip he had 
plucked, as he passed, wherewith to refresh him- 
self as he walked, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim. When he 
had inhaled a satisfactory sniff of the perfume, (it 
was named in the catalogue “Lady Mercer, apple- 
scented, very choice.” It was only one year from 
Holland, and bloomed for the first time in its new 
home,) he held it out toward us with a jerk, and 
said very nonchalantly, ‘‘Have you got any of these 
ere roots tospare? I’ve g’en alittle piece of ground 
to my darters to sow their flowers in, and I thought 
as I was a ridin’ by I'd stop and git a few plants for 
them. You've got a pretty sprinklin’ of posies, 
and I reckon you can let me have a few roots as 
well as not. I should like a couple of these ere 
hollyhocks well enough,” (pointing to a beautiful 
early althea in the border.) 

“T can sell you some of my bulbs,” said Lottie, 
peeping slyly at me from under her sun-bonnet ; 
“TI buy all my flowers, and pay large prices for 
some of the choice ones.” She had grown crafty 
by the repetition and frequency of these applica- 
tions. The Red-Cottage stood upon a much-tra- 
veled road, and in the immediate vicinity of a toll- 
gate, where all the budding beauties of the garden 
shone temptingly upon the passers, as they stopped 
to pay their three cents for the use of the plank- 
road. 

“Well,” said the flower-seeker, putting out his 
foot reflectively, “ how mach would you tax me for 
one of them are red ones? I neverdid spend any 
money for posies; but I shant mind a sixpence or 
so to please my gals. I guess I'll take one of these, 
too,” (breaking off a splendid full-cupped rose from 
a new hybrid perpetual.) 

“T can’t part with any of those roses at any 
price; I have never seen them bloom before, and 
the roots wont bear disturbing; but you may have 
a tulip bulb for two dollars.” 

Positively it was as good as a play to see the look 
of blank amazement and affright which stole over 
the astonished face of the father of the “ gals.” 
“Two dollars!” repeated he slowly in a kind of sub- 
dued whistle; he slapped his pockets to convince 
himself that he had not already “gone and done 
it.” No! the purse was there all right and tight, 
and he hustled off as fast as he could without an- 
other word. His horse, in the mean time, had not 
barked the pretty maple more than half around, 
(we tied it up and hope it will live.) The last we 
saw of the horse and his rider, the purloined bou- 
quet was bobbing up and down in his disengaged 
hand, while he went up the street at a full gallop. 

So people think it is nothing to rear flowers, and 
call it the height of meanness if the owner is not 
willing to bestow them upon any one who will take 
the trouble to carry them away. Is not this too 
bad, Messrs. Editors ? JcLip. 


—— 


THE BRIGUTER SIDE. 


“ConTEMPLATE more the good you can do than the 
evil you can only lament. Allow yourself to see the 
loveliness of nature amidst all its imperfections, and 
employ your moral imagination, not so much by bring- 
ing it into contrast with the model of ideal perfection, 
as in gently blending some of the fainter colors of the 
latter with the brighter hues of real experienced excel- 
lence; thus heightening their beauty, instead of broad- 
ening the shade which must surround us till we awaken 
from this dream in other spheres of existence.”—Sir 
James Mackintosh. 


It is very certain that, if a man will look only 
and continually at the evil about him, or in the 
world, he will become sad, either in real grief on 
account of it, or in misanthropic hatred of man and 
life. He may look at the intemperance, in its more 
than single form—the irreverence, the selfishness, 
the oppression, the superstition, and all the dark- 
ness that exists in its multiplied, and wide-spread, 
and most hideous forms, and grieve. He might, 
like Carey, (though with different aim,) look at the 
globe, and, pointing, say, “These are Pagans— 
these are Pagans—and only these are Christians !” 
and weep, And looking only at this, it would be 
easy, I suppose, to raise another gloomy mountain 
of sin, as a plea against future punishment, and so 
have sadness induced, not only from the fact that 
the evil is, but also from doubt as to Scripture- 
truth concerning the way it shall be met. 

Indeed this is possible without going so far. Per- 
haps many a minister, even, zealous in his work, 
ardent in his hopes, longing for spiritual good, about 
his own home may see such coldness, such incon- 
sistency, such self-secking and grasping, and such 
utter destitution of the Christ-like spirit, and aim, 
and working, even amongst those who bear his 
name, to say nothing of the hardened indifference 
and open sin of those who do not, as often to fill 
his heart with grief, not only because it is #0, but 
also because of the suspicion that will cross his 
mind, that religion with such is but a sham; and 
the temptation that wil? come upon his soul, say- 
ing that Christianity itself is no better, else its 
power would be greater. 

And as an antidote against such feelings, some 
might say, “Look more on the ludicrous side” of 
evil even; and others, “Meet and battle it with 
satire.” But the first might tend to too light a 
view of sin; and the second, whether it proceeded 
from mirthful ridicule or indignant wrath, might be 
found very expensive to the mental and spiritual 
economy, and might not in either case prove effec- 
}tual in destroying the evil. But surely there is 
much that is better in this way prescribed by Sir 
James Mackintosh. It was written to his friend 
Robert Hall, after the temporary aberration of in- 
tellect which had befallen him ; and though we can 
not say the writer was right in his conjecture as to 
the cause, yet he was a physician and metaphysi- 
cian, knew his friend well, and possibly he was right. 

At least we must admire the delicate, the generous, 
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the graces of the Christian, shining forth the real 
excellencies of a child of God and a heavenly cha- 
racter. They are the fragrant flowers, the majestic 
trees towering to heaven, the bright stars in the 
firmament of our spiritual world. It may be as 
flowers amid weeds, trees with surrounding desola- 
tion, stars in a dark night, or oases in the desert; 
but it is good to have them even so. They are 
fragrant with heavenly perfume, aspiring in God- 
like character, bright with celestial light, and re- 
freshing in all, as diffusing the Holy Spirit’s influ- 
ences all around. And to look on these, to study 
them, to mingle with them, it will not only show us 
the possibility of their being such—and so of heaven, 
in a sense, on earth—but it may bring us to partake 
of their character ; it may increase our faith in the 
power of God’s truth, in the worth of Christ’s reli- 
gion ; it may bring to us Acart-experiences, life- 
manifestations, glorious examples, to and in the 
service and defense of that truth; and it may cheer 
us on in our labors in its cause, with the conviction 
that it is never powerless, and that not only a few, 
but eventually all, shall be the Zord’s, ‘‘and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” FP. 
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MY MOTHER 


BY HON, J, GC. BOOROM 


I can not sleep, dear mother, 
For the cold sweat on thy head 

Wakes me at every hour of night 
To think of thee as dead; 

To think of thee, dear mother, 
When at thy breast I lay, 

And slept beneath thy loving emile. 
While thou for me didst pray ; 

To think of thee through many years, 
When affliction’s path you trod: 

Your humble, fervent piety, 
Your earnest trust in God; 

To think of that dear voice agair 
To me so oft repeating, 

“ My spirit still will live to guide 

Thee to 2 heavenly greeting.” 


I know, dear mother, our bodies will rise, 

Changed and renewed for new life in the skies ; 

That in the new world our spirits will stay. 

To enter our glorified bodies of clay, 

Then in body and spirit together we'll dwell. 
Swan-Point’s flow’ry bosom will soon ‘‘heave andswell,” 
And give up her dead, for the Judge will have come 
To quicken our bodies and weleome us home. 
Cauirorni, July 1, 1852. 


THE PENOBSCOT TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Tuer residence is upon the islands in the Penobscot, 
extending some 50 miles and containing some thou- 
sands of acres. Most of the tribe dwell on the south 
art of the islands. This tribe, like others all over the 
fand, has been gradually wasting. It numbers less 
than 500, of whom many are constantly absent to se- 
cure the means of living. They still cling to their 
meient custom of retaining a hereditary chieftain, 
whom they call king or governor, Some are anxious, 
however, to have the office elective. Hence two par- 
ties were formed, who became mutually hostile, and 
indeed for a time in bitter conflict, At length the 
parties agreed upon terms of peace, and pledged to 
each other to bury the tomahawk at the feet of the 
liberty pole, which they had erected on the spot, of 
mutual concord for the future. Here was their com. 
mon rallying place until the Catholic bishop and 
priests came with the design to cut down that pole, 
and erect in its stead the cross, the emblem of Roman 
ism. The day arrived for the transaction. The In- 
dians assembled, the bishop and priests repaired in 
their gorgeous robes and imposing ceremonies, to the 
spot, where the preparatory measures having been 
taken, the bishop was just announcing his orders to ap- 
ply the axe, when directly before him stepped up one 
of the Indians, a noble, athletic, and fearless man, and 
taking a stand between him and the liberty pole, he 
said to the birhop, “You go too far, Bishop. This 
pole my property, a part my property. No white man 
any right to touch em. Suppose Governor of State 
hisself come here, he no right to touch em. Who are 
you! a foreigner—you come from Massachusetts—and 
you go to estroy Indian’s property. You no touch 
em.” The Bishop replied, “You Indians can’t under- 
stand. I am your bishop. I know what is best for 
you. You are ignorant, you don’t know.” Upon 
which the Indian said: “You say true bishop, but 
who made him ignorant! You bishop and you priests. 
You been here on Indian Island 125 years and you 
never teach Indian to read one word. You bury In- 
dian one foot deeper in darkness every year, Now 
you get him 125 feet deep, then you tell him he no 
see. Priest say learning not made for Indian, learn- 
ing is not suitable for them. That which is good for 
white man is not good for them. Now bishop, you 
show me one = in the Bible, where it says learning 
is good for whi 
me carry ’em to Old Town and show ’em to my friend, 
(meaning Rev, Mr. Merrill,) and see if you read ’em 
right.” 
ith such reasoning the Indian stood his ground, 
but the bishop and priests were compelled to retire, 
and the result was, that the liberty pole is still stand- 
ing. After a little time the same Indian said to the 
priest who had been residing there for years, and only 
to delude the people, “I guceas best way you live 
somewhere else; suppose yen live here may be you 
get hurt.” The priest took the hint, left the Island] 
and has not resided theresince. That young man who 
addressed him is now one of the council of the nation, 
and was a member of the State Legislature two years 
since. Hie deep feeling and earnest efforts for the 
_ of the tribe are traceable to a striking event. 
me ten years since, among those who visited on the 
Island, was a _s lady from Boston; with a desire 
to do good in distributing the word of life she inquired 
who among them could read. She at | found a 
youth by the church. He was a boy employed by the 
riest, and to whom the priest was much attached. 
Fe could read, and accepted a Bible from the hand of 
that lady. He read it with deep interest, and soon 
found its teachings to differ from those of the priest. 
He concealed the book by carrying it in his bosom. 
At _ by accident, the priest found it, and ques- 
tioned him as to the method of his possessing it. He 
stated frankly the facts. The priest then, taking the 
Bible and saying “it was a bad book,” threw it into the 
fire. This did not satisfy that inquiring mind. He 
obtained another. He read it, and pondered upon it, 
and was led to rely upon Christ as the only hope of 
his soul, Thus the Divine Spirit was preparing him 
for a death-bed scene, when he called his elder brother 
and made him promise to do all in his power for the ele- 
vation and improvement of their race. That elder 
brother is the one we have described above. He ia 
now fulfilling his promise, and is with others seeking 
to ameliorate their condition, and to bring them from 
a state of darkness to which that spiritual despotism 
had reduced them. 


—+e-—- 


Waar 1s Dmr!—Old Dr. Coaper, of South-Carolina, 
used to say to his students; “Don’t be afraid of dirt, 
gentlemen. What is dirt? Why nothing at all offens- 
ive, when chemically viewed, Rub a little alkali on 


that “ di -spot” upen your coat, and it underr 

o onkg cates ait bonaier soap. Now rab 
Fe with a little water and it It is neither 
ve there, Well, 


kissing last t, 
icularly ree 
aearth. Ther 


you were 
whitened her skin with 





eay that jody 
a 18 
think, fe made of biem 


te man, he no good for Indian; and let | 2 


Where stil] and pale I fade from hour to hour, 
+ Eyes, keoping watch like stars, 
Make earth so dear that still my spirit rests 
Without the crystal bars. 


Should I repine, while thus in arms I love, 
Just under heaven’s bright gate, 

Until the angel of the Lord come down, 
A little while I wait? 


This lower sky is gloriously fair ; 
I am not tired of earth; 

Fror other spheres I shall look love to thee, 
Land of my mortal birth. 


But I have caught a vision of the palms 
Around the mount of God— 

That mystic tree, whose branches spread the way 
Which Christ, the Prophet, trod. 


And underneath their shade my sou! must dwell 
With souls beatified ; 

I heard it whispered in the holy night 
By angels at my side. 


Then where on thy slow pions tarriest thou, 
O soft, celestial Loonah ‘ 

Sent to my —? from the Infinite, 
Why should I call thee Death? 


— e@¢ 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


HaMitTon was most thoroughly imbued with a sense 
of Burr’s unworthiness, an perma | it due to his 
country to balk his election over Jefferson; and did 
so. His letters to the federal members of a 
inted Burr in his true em eye —_ a 
m his , and for ever, the gi prize hi 
was seer omy For that frustration of his four 
years afterward, he killed Hamilton in a duel, having 
on the part of Burr the spirit of an assassination— 
cold-blooded, calculated, revengeful, and falsely-pre- 
texted. He alleged some trivial and recent matter for 
the challenge, such as would not justify i in any code 
of honor; and went to the ground to kill upon an old 
grudge which he was ashamed to avow. Hard was 
the fate of Hamilton—losing his life at the early age 
of forty-seven, for having done justice to his country 


‘| in the person of the man to whom he atood most po- 


litically opposed, and the chief of the 
he been constrained to retire from 
public life at the age of thirty-cight—the at 
which most others begin it, he having accomplished 
gigantic works. 

e was the man most eminently and variously en- 
dowed of all the eminent men of his day—at once 
soldier and statesman, with a head to conceive, and a 
hand to execute; a writer, an orator, a jurist ; an or- 
ganizing mind, able to grasp the system ; and 
administrative, to exevute the smallest details ; wholly 
turned tothe practical business of life, and with a ca- 
pacity for application and production which teemed 
with gigantic labors, each worthy to be the sole pro- 
duct of a single master-intellect; but lavished in lit- 
ters from the ever- ing fecundity of his prolific 
genius, Hard his fate, when he felt himself constrained 
to appeal to posterity for that justice which contempo- 
raries withheld 


by which 


his name; posterity will do justice to the man who, 
at the age of twenty, was “the principal and most 
confidential aid of Washin: ” who retained the 
love and confidence of the Father of his country to 
the last; and to whom honorable opponents, while 
opposing his a <s accorded honor and 
patriotism, and social affections, and transcendental 
abilities. This chapter was commenced to write a no- 
tice of the character of Colonel Burr; but that sub- 
ject will not remain under the pen. At the appear- 
ance of that name, the spirit of Hamilton starts up to 
rebuke the intrusion, to drive baek the foul apparition 
to its gloomy abode, and to concentrate al! «generous 
feeling on itself.— Col. Benton. 
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‘IS THAT THE WAY GOD PAINTS!” 

Iv was the evening of the Sabbath. The sun had 
just descended below the horizon, and his mellow rays 
were thrown back upon a fleecy cloud, which hung in 
reefs and folds along the western sky, and tinged it 
with golden hues, so rich and variegated that a pious 
mind might innocently contemplate it as imaging forth 
to earthly expectants the drapery of those mansions 
in the heavenly temple, which our ascended Lord has 
prepared for his redeemed ones. 


approaching, and a young lady was standing at the 
window admiring the gorgeous sunset, heedless of a 
tiny brother by her side, until he exclaimed, “Oh! 
how beautiful, beautiful it is! Sister, is that the way 
God paints ?” = 

The idea was not new, that all the colors are con- 
tained in every beam of light, but it was newly dress- 
ed. It was divested of its philosophic robes, and 
beautifully vested in innocent and child-like drapery : 
Gop PAINTS WITH Rays oy LiGHT, Every color, simple 
and compound, with all their modifications, various] 
combined and arranged, which adorn and beautify 
visible creation, are pencilings of an infinitely ekillful 
hand, drawn in rays of light, poured forth from the 
sun, the center of our aystem. 

Ours is a beautiful world still, though sin has sadly 
blurred it—skillfuily arranged as it was, and richly 
adorned by the hand of the great Architect. They 
ay who have found their way to that bright and 
inless world, of which ‘“‘God himself is the light,” 
the sun in the center, shedding forth his beams of em- 
yrean light upon all the holy beings and holy thin 
in heaven, are able fully to appreciate, or satisfactorily 
to respond to the question of our little friend, “ Js that 
the way God paints ?”—Ten, Baptist. 

menetinl -@- oe 


JUST THINK OF IT! 


Tue worth of only a $10-note in a Sunday-school 
missionary’s hands is seldom appreciated by those who 
are not familiar with his work. 

Such a sum contributed by a gentleman in Cayuga 
county, New-York, was distributed as follows: Three 
dollars stimulated a new Sunday-scheol, numberi 
twelve teachers and seventy scholars, to supply itself 
with a good library.. There were no ri Tsons in 
the place, and but few professors of religion. A Bible- 
class was also fermed, and one of the ipal citizens, 
and the father of a family, declined contributing to 
the Sunday-school effort, as he should be obliged to 
buy a Bible—a book he had never yet owned! 

$2.68 were used to eke out another contribution to 
obtain a library for a new school, with six teachers 
and thirty scholars, besides adults, In the same way, 
$1.82 and $2.50 were given to two poor schools, who 
were thereby encouraged to make an effort and sup- 
ply themselves with a library, hymn-books, etc. 

The donor of this $10 can not but be gratified with 
such a wide and practical diffusion of his gift; but the 
man, oF woman, or congregation, or school that paid 
the missionary for going there and doing so good a 
werk so well did a deed, too, and if they never 
have a line of acknowledgment from the missionary or 
from the beneficiaries, may they not have faith in the 
providence of God, and in the fidelity of his servants? 
—S. 8. Jour. 
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DECLINE OF SPAIN. 

Wuar a deplorable picture of the decline of Spain is 
that presented in the following extract from one of its 
own Sa the Olamor Publica, of Madrid: 

“ the Moors, the population of Spain was 
thirty millions; it is now fifteen millions. hen Gra- 
nada was conquered, in 1487, it was defended b 
walls flanked by 1030 towers. The kingdom, of whi 
it was the capital, was seventy ] long by thirty 

possessed thirty-two cities of the first rank, 
and ninety-seven of the second. Granada, before its 
fall in 1487, contained 400,000 inhabitants, of whom 
60,000 bore arms. It now contains but 60,000 souls, 
all counted. The population of the whole kingdom of 
Granade was three millions, 

“ ee in the 17th century, contained 80,900 inhab- 
itants; it now possesses 50,000, Medina del Campo, 
in the 17th century, = 60.000 inhabitants; it 
now contains 6000. erida, at the same epoch, pos- 
sessed 40,000 inhabitants; it now only shoo. 
In the 16th , the diocese of Salamanca had 197 
cities and villages; it now has 18 only. Segoria, in 
Hg ro Bes Bennet now 2060. e, in the 

eentury, Py of 309, of which 
180.600 were sapioyen ia manishoooiey it now 
contains 96,000 souls, all told. Toledo, in the 15th 





century, had 200,000 inhabitants ; St now has 15,090, 


@ scene of 


from him. And the appeal was not 
invain. Statues rise to his memory ; history embalms 


he hour for the last services of the Sabbath was | 





decease. Hence, without at all abridging the } 
of the lives of these patriarchs, a trifling alteration of 


their age at the times of their children’s births would | 


rtionately contract or extend the two periods to 
which I have referred. And in this, in fact, consists 
the difference between the Alexandrian and the He- 
brew chronologies for this period, as the following 
table will show : 


AGES OF THE ANTE-DILUVIAN PATRIARCH. 





Ages at the births of their sons, | Lived after. | /@nétl of 
~~” eb.) Sept. | Heb.) Sept.!| Hed.) Sept. 
| 280) 800; 700) 930) 930 
205| 807) 707) 912) 912 
190| 815 715! 905) 905 
»| 170) 840) 740! 910) 910 
| 165 880) 730) 895) 895 
| 162| 800] 800 969) 962 
| 165} 800) 200) 365, 365 
187|| 782, 802) 969) 969 
188| 595, 565! 777! 753 
| 600) | 


To the Flood 1656 2262 | 


Here it will be perceived (1) that in the lives of 
Adam, Seth, Enos, Caiman, and Mahalalcel, there are 
in the ee one hundred years added before the 
births of their respective children, which hundred 
years are again subtracted from the time they lived 
after these were born; so that while the whole term 
of the i lives is the same in both copies, the 
Septuagint makes them fathers one hundred years 
later than the Hebrew. (2) In the life of Lamech, the 
Septuagint adds six years before Noah’s birth, and 
“0 away thirty years from the time he lived after 
Noah was born; and in the whole makes his life 
shorter than the Hebrew by twenty-four years. 

These differences, then, by advancing 600 years be- 
fore the births of Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, 
Jared, and Methuselah, and six years before the birth 
of Noah, carry forward the time of the flood 606 years, 
and so fix it, as we have already stated, in AM 2262, 
instead of A.M. 1656, which is the computation of the 
Hebrew. 

These variations between the Hebrew and the Greek 
copies of the sacred text have not yet been satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, but much light has been thrown 


upon the subject by the laborious investigation of 
result been 
to give an increased degree of confidence in the larger 


ayes, Jackson, and Hales; and the 
computation of the Septuagint.— Carpenter. 
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Tae Buieastxes or Orv Acz.—The venerable Josiah 
Quincy, Sen., ex-President of Harvard University, hay- 
ing been toasted at the Alumni dinner, made an excel- 
lent speech, from which the following is an extract: 

“On every occasion, whether publie or private, an 
old man was sure to be reminded of his years. Wh 
was this! Old age did not simply consist in length 
of days, for, as the President had quoted : 

“* Wisdom is gray hairs in man, 

And an unspotted life is his old age.’ 
If it arose from sympathy, there was no ground for 
it. The sympathy was absolutely thrown away. So 
far as his  Qarre reached, old age was the happiest 
period of life. And why not?! Had we not then got 
rid of the nonsense of love, (Jaughter,) the folly of 
ambition, the grumbling of envy, the delusions of 
hope? He repeated that old age was the happiest 
portion of life, provided that in youth and manhood 
the individual is obedient to the laws of nature regu- 
lating health and ——- and leads a life of respecta- 
bility and usefulness. In order to be happy and long- 
lived, it was important that there should . a harmony 
between the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
life, and especially between the beginning and the 
end. The thee man should cultivate and foster the 
qualities which he sees to be respectable and esteemed 
in the old, and the old man, on the other hand, should 
retain and seek to perpetuate the feelings and vivacity 
of youth,” 

The ex-president closed with this sentiment; 

“The hoary hairs with which wisdom crowns the 


young, and the unspotted life which is the crown of 


man at every period of his existence.” (Much cheer 
ing.) 
- +@- 


EVENING HYMN FOR CHILDREN. .« 


Txou from whom we never par: 
Thou whose love is everywhe: 

Thou who seest every heart, 
Listen to our evening pray: 


Father, fill our souls with lov: 
Love unfailing, full, and fre: 

Love no injuries can move, 
Love that ever rests on the 


Heavenly Father! through the nigh: 
Keep us safe from every il! 
Cheerful as the morning light, 
May we wake to do thy will 
-@- 
EVENING PRAYER 
Tue gathering shades of night 
Compose our thoughts to prayer : 
We feel a calm delight 
Breathe in the evening air. 
And the departing light 
Calls off our thoughts to praye: 


The sun goes down the west, 
Yet glory lingers there 
That points us to the blest, 
Who dwell in regions fair, 
Till we long to be at rest, 
And mingle with them ther: 


Still let us with delight 

Breathe here the vital air ; 
Heaven is almost in sight 

When we can breathe a praye 
The spirit knows no night, 

For God is everywhere 


-_— ——— > 


Horeign Miscellany. 


WHO IS THE TROUBLER: 

“Tugre never probably was a ministerial change 
less dietated by any apparent necessity, or less justified 
by an expediency obvious to the ordinary understanding, 
than that which has just taken every one by surprise. 
-. . Weare involved in a great war, and have a 
right to know distinct who it is that disturbs our 
councils by unseemly and causeless change, and im- 
perils the interests of England and of Europe for the 
most paltry objects, and the most selfish and ungene- 
rous ambition.” —Zimes 


Without attaching English, much jess European im- 
portance to this singular change of places—deeming it 
essentially inconsequential as Soasllise toe et would 

ho is the troubler! We do not think it is 
John Russell ee but hig evil genius. We 
~ wry as personally unselfish and lofty-minded ; 
indifferent alike to po and rank, jn nearly 
all men of a high order of intellect. It is on an at- 
tendant demon we lay the blame. It is his lordship’s 
misfortune to believe that the safety of England is 
bound — Whig principles; and it is the misfor- 
tune of hig pon dples to be redueed to only one 
eminent embodiment. In capacity, Lord John 
doubtless feels justified in resorting to intrigues and 
compromises, which for any personal object he would 
haughtily reject. The impossibility of distinctively 
gy By principles—of showing wherein they 
differ from those professed by other meibers of the 
present government, or eyen by the late government— 
renders only the more necessary their conspicuous, 
tangible presentment. No longer capable of tranamie- 
sion in p since all parties have adopted the eame 
mottoes—no longer enjoying an exclusive property in 
its prescriptive toasts—Whiggism must either die out, 
or live upon the loaves and fishes of office, To save 
alive the tradition of Whig rule—to maintain in the 
councils of the sovereign, and in apparent supremacy 
over the Purliament, the Russells, Lansdownees, and 
Greys—is, therefore, the now absorbing object of a 
passion which Lord John miatakes for patriotiem. 


know, 
Lord 
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DISGRACEFUL OUTRAGE ay , 
MEETING 


Ox of the most unprincipled, ,;,).. 
attacks ever made on the right of ;,.. 
public discussion was perpetrated in 4), 
Neath, in Glamorganshire, on Friday «, 
had been arranged by the local friex). , 
Stoker, the agent of the Peace Society 


holding satisfactory meetings in South. \ rm 


few weeks past, should deliver a lectur 
hall of Neath, on the above evening 

duly announcing it, were posted up in { 
several days prior. A party of gentlen 

however, to defeat the object, and to p; 
livering of the lecture. A handbill was , 
without a printer’s name) and extensiyo). 
as well as conspicuously posted about ti 


Friday morning, calling on the “Men of X,... 


tend at the hall, and to condemn “ the fo, 
ples of the Peace Society.” 
This was the summons to a lars: 


street-loungers, who, headed by a town » 
councillor, an alderman of the borough, g,).,. 
sonages of supposed importance, appeared ,. - 
soon after the hour for commencing the bj». 
Price, Esq., of Neath-Abbey, the long-tri. , 


fal friend of the peace cause, was una) 


to the chair; who, in a few appropriate » 


troduced the lecturer, 

Mr. Stokes proceeded for a shor: ; 
when one of the leaders ef the 
him with the utmost violence of » 
guage, and insisted that he should not dc) 


was a fanatic, etc, ete. On this the crop 
began hooting, groaning, 


wilder than ever. 


players, and, cheered on by the crowd, 
them to the center of the hall, where, j 


the expostulations of the venerable chairne 
again and again ordered them to withdraw ‘in 


sisted in playing “God Save the Queen,” 
tannia,” an 


the brass-band, were left. in 


do at the above meeting; but the “Me 


have achieved the unenviable notoriety of eis 
without a hearing, and of suppressing one of {hs} 


rights of Englishmen by the vulgar Ch 
clamor and mere brute force. 
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. of exquisite pathos.”—{Watchman. 
y, £2 with remarkable spirit.” y terian. 

Chon, be found profitable in every pious family.”"— 
_ and evangelical spirit runs through the entire work.”— 


Ay 
Woat Catertaining and elegant book.”"—[ Advocate. 
, tales tho nent that work has had such a great sale. 
et an rue elements of popularity—an to the 
F vor, 2, (@aderest feelings of om wtue TPthis is the 
Frit — the author, we trust it will not be the last. Onewho 
it ig by should not be idle."—[Gam bridge Chronicle. 
Yfteg Bape of an adopted child, aud such a history as 
RY, and 5 heart and awaken the pity of every reader, It is 
ketding pet asermon. Tuking the little Vara by the hand, 
ents - through the corridors of an eventful life, it leaves 
& We Net apap and lasting impression which will prove of 
shed hy 2 S86 it carculated widely,” —[Buffalo Express. 
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EW BOOKS.—The followi 


- are oning some of 
the recent issues Mass. ‘ 
AGNES THORNTON, 


; or Home Duties, by same author. 162 
pages. Price, morocco backs, 22 cents, full cloth, gilt backs, 94 
ents. 


C 
These two beautiful volumes will aid the young in being useful 
both at home and at echool. _ t 
MY¥ SCRAP-BOOK, containing fifty-two brief but instructive 
. morocco backs, 22 cents; 


nts. 

T PEASANT GIRL; a Sketch of Real Life. 144 pages. 
Price, moroeco backs, @1 cents; fall cloth, gilt backs, 23 cents, 
Remarkable account of the conversion of a bigoted Roman Oatho- 
lic girl through the influence of her employer. 

THE BORROWED BIBLE. 126 pages. Price, morocco backs, 
20 cents ; full cloth, gilt backs, 22 cents. Interesting account of 
the conversion of a Roman Catholic youth by means of a borrowed 


Bible. 
TITUS: or, Jerusalem Destroyed. na pages. Price, morocco 
te 


beste omer full cloth, gilt backs, 22 cents. 
THE WHOLE BIBLE THE WORD OF GOD, Translated 
from the French of C. Malan. 144 pages. Price, morocco backs, 
21 cents; ful! cloth, gilt backs, 23 cents. 

BIBL'CAL AND THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 526 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, 

VESTRY SONGS; a Collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Sabbath-Schools, Social Meetings, and Private Devotions. 234 
May A. BULLARD, Sec., 13 Cornbill. 

8-Bt 


ORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE. Published on 
the Ist and 15th of every month, at the IRVING BOOK- 
STORE, 71 Chambers street, New-York. Terms, $2 per annum, 
in advance. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“I¢ is, as usual, one of the best literary periodicals we have ever 
seen.” —| Daily Republican, Binghamton, 

“This useful periodical comes to us this month in an improved 
form, and furnishes more information respecting books than any 
other publication.”—{Boston Transcript. 

* blications of England, Scotiand, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, Hollanal, ete., are all noted in the pages of this admirable 
periodical.”—{Toronto Colonist. 

“ I¢ is the most useful publica ion of the day to all who wish to 
know anything about the book-trade.”—[{Norfolk Democrat. 

* This is one of the most beautiful and useful periodicals in the 


“In its department, as a vehicle of book intelligence, it has no 
equal in the country.”—[Westfleld Transcript. 

“ This is the cheapest and best guide to the literary man in the 
purchase of books which can be had in any quarter."—[De Bow’s 
Review. 


| world.”—{ Boston Commonwealth. 


“Itis an indispensable Soe for the scholar, and all who 
wish to keep pace with the literary movements of the age.”— 
(Family Friend, Columbia, 8. C. 294-3moe 


MRS. H. B. STOWE’S NEW WORK. 


UNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. A 

Book of Travels. By Mrs. H. Bescucr soewe, abe of 
“Uncle Tom’s (abin.” Comprised in2 vols. 12mo, Illustrated 
with highly finished wood-engravings, from designs by Billings. 
Price, $2 

The publishers are aware that they need do no more than to 
announce this work, for thousands who have read “ Uncle Tom” 
will welcome apy new production from the same pen. Yet it 
is but just to say that these volumes are written in the author's 
happiest vein ; and that they would have created a great sensa- 
tion, and would have met with a very large sale, if published 
anonymously. 

The public, who have been wearied with the perusal of count- 
less books of travel taking the same beaten paths, will be sur- 
prised at the freshness and absorbing interest with which this 
gifted author has invested the subject. From the voyage to the 
return, the reader follows her guidance with uestioning de- 
light. PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

J. ©. DERBY, New-York. For eale by all booksellers. 

295-8+ 
EW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LIBRARY 

BOOKS recently issued by A, 8S. BARNES & Co,, 51 
John street, New-York. 
THE HOME CYCLOPEDIA. §&vois. Valuable books of re- 
ference designed for the home and schoo! library. 





4 
2. . 
3. Calicott’s Cyclopedia of Geography. $2, 

4. Ripley and Taylor's Cyclopedia of Literature and Fine Arta, 
2 


5. Antisell’s Cyclopedia of Usefal Arts. $2 
. Ungewitter's Cyclopedia of Europe. $2 
. Stuart's Cyclopedia of Architecture. $2.50. 
. &t. John’s Cyclopedia of Science, In prese. 
E SCHOOL-TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 5 vols 
aid the teacherin his profession. 


6 

7 

8 
TH 

1. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. #1 
2 

3 

4 


Designed to 


. Northend’s Teacher and Parent. $1. 
- Mansfield on American Education. $1. 
4. De Tocqueville’s American {nstitutions. $1. 
$1.2 
Books of Travel and 


. Davie’s Logic and Utility of Mathematics. 
THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
story. 
1, Walter Colton’s Three Years in California. 
2. Walter Colton’s Deck and Port. $1.25 
8. Walter Colton’s Land and Lee. $1. 
4. Walter Colton’s Ship and Shore. $1 
5. Walter Colton’s Sea and Sailor. $1. 
6. Cheever’s Life in the Sandwich Islands. $1.25 
7. Techudi’s Travelsin Peru. $1. 
8 Tschudi’s Peruvian Antiquities. $1. 
9. Layard’s Babylon and Nineveh. $1.50. 
10. Spencer's Egypt and Holy Land. $1.50. 


$1.25 


il. Curzon’s Monasteries of the East. $1,25. 
12. Osborne’s Polar Regions. 15 cents. 
13. Silliman’s Second Visit te Europe, $2.51 


14. Jarman’s St. Petersburg, 623¢ cents. 

15. Mansfield’s History of Mexican War. $i. 

16. Gould’s Alison’s History of Europe. $1.50. 

17. Millard’s History of United States. $1.50, 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

1, Colton’s Life and Times of Henry Ulay. 2 vols. $4 

2. Mansfield’s Life of General Seolt, $1. | 

3. Choice English Biography, or Lives of Donne, Herbert, 
Sanderson, and others. $1 

SENTIMENTAL. 

The Wife and Mother. Exemplified in the Diary of Lady Wil- 
loughby. Purported to have been written in the time of Charles 
V. 62cents. 

Choice English Extracts. Being selections from Taylor, Hall, 
Fuller, Bacon, South, and others, 75 cents. 295-6: 


Just published, 


BOOK OF PLANS FOR CHURCHES AND 
PARSONAGES. Comprising 18 designs of churthes and 
of parsonages, by Upjohn, Downing, Renwick, Wheeler, Wells, 
Austin, Stone, Cleveland, Backus, aud Reeve. 

The lett contains descriptive remarks on: 
IDEA OF CHURCH BUILD NG. 
SITE, STYLE, COMPLETENESS. 
PERMANENCE, TRUTHFULNESS. 
BEAUTY, MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. 

We copy a few extracts from the many favorable notices re- 
ceived : 

“It forms one of the most imposing volumes on the subject of 
church building thathas ever been brought out in this country. 
We cordially recommend it to all who are interested in the im- 
provement Of church-architecture.”—{New-York Tribune. 
“This work is perfectly indispensable to a society proposing to 
build a church. The cheapest structure ought not to be com- 
menced without a consultation of it, as the result of which, its 
cost ($10) would, we doubt not, be found to have been saved ten 
times over.”—{The Congregationalist, Boston. _ :* 
“The designs are various, from the most simple building, 
adapted to the infant church in a new settl t, to the elegant 
and expensive, that older and richer localities require. It is cer 
tainly a beautiful, useful, and admirable volume.”—({Bosten 
Traveller. 
oe Havi 
ittee will be greatly aided in deciding from appearance, and 

m the expense to be incurred, just what they want.”—[Watch. 
and Refl., Boston. 

“ We urge every church that is about to erect a house of wor- 
ship or parsonage to purchase it, and adopt one of the many neat, 
chaste, and conyenient designs it contains.”—({Congregational 
Herald, Chicago. 

“ Almost any church could find in these designs one that would 
suit them.”—{Home-Mission Record. 

“ We part with this superb volume, commending it to public li- 
braries, and to all persons who have any practical concern in the 
erection of church edifices.”— {New-York Recorder. 

“No was more needed 





this volume.”—({American Baptist Memorial, Phila. 








Titovsanp wow Reapy. 


immense facility this method affords for understanding the word 


s© many varied models before them, 2 building com- 


thing among the churches in this country. 
Building Committees would find it the wisest economy to purchase 


ESTS ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLE. Sixt 
A Complete Analysis of the 
Holy Bible, containing the whole of the Old and New-Testa- 
ments, collected and arranged systematically in thirty books, 
Nera on the work of the learned Talbot,) together with an 
ntroduction, setting forth the character of the work, and the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





copies are written at the same time, price, from $1 to $5. Croron 
Ux, best black writing ink, flows freely, and retains its color. 
Orders receive t attention. FRANCI® 4 LOUTREL, 
a, rinters, and Bookbinders, 77 Maiden lane, 

tw 











Gare FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL, 
. Oo. €59 Broadway, (West side, second door above [7th 
reet. 


from circulars at the principal Bookstores, 
298-13¢ GEORGE C. ANTHON, 


ADISON SQUARE COLLEGIATE LNSTITUTE. 
ROOMS, No. $26 Broadway, second story; Gymnasium, 
fourth story. 5 é 24 

oun Grast, M.A. # 
B. A. Suits, M.A.. { Principals. 
The Next Term commences on Monday, September 18th. For 
circulars or information, apply after the firat of September at the 
rooms of the Institute, 298-4t* 





NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY-— 
CHANGE OF TIME. 

The Fall and Winter Term at the Seminary will commence on 
Wednesday, September 13th, and wiil continue until six weeks 
before the first Wednesday in Muy. The Summer Term will con- 
tinue from the first Thursday in May until the Anniversary. 
Board may be obtained at an expense varying from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per week. To these whose pecumiary necessities require it, 
about $1 per week is given from the Seminary funds. $57 per 
year is the total amount of necessary expenses incurred by those 
who receive assistance from the funds of the Semiuary. 
It is of the utraost importance that the students should all be 


ARATOGA FEMALE SEMINARY. Mr. 
CARTER and Mrs, PAULINE CARTER, Principals, 
The next scholastic year of this institution will commence on 
Wednesday, the 6th of September next. 
We would improve this opportunity to express our obligations to 
the many kind friends and patrons whw have so readily end liber 


Catalogues containing course of study, terms, etc., will be sent 


eisted in the exercises as members of the 


Examining Committee, 
take 


leasure in stating our gratification a the results of the 
on, as evidence of the mental attainments of the pupils, 

and of the ability and assiduity of the teachers. The institution, 
although but recently established in this village, has already ac- 
Tint @ reputation and a standing of which its founders and 
riends may well be proud, and a success well calculated to in- 
spire nce as respects the future. Situated in a quiet and 
healthy part of the town, occupying new and spacious buildings, 
with an able and experienced principal and competent assistants, 
and essing every facility for imparting instruction, and dis- 
the comforts and watchful guardianship of home, we 
think it fully meets the public wants in respect to a first-rate 
female seminary at Sarato:a Springs. We consider it a credit to 
the place; and we venture to express the hope that it may be 
generously sustained by.this community, to the end that it may 
become a permanent institution among us 

JOHN WILLARD, late Justice Supreme Court, 

WM. ELLIO(T LEE, 

THOS. G. YOUNG, Editor Seratega Republican, 

JAMES B. McKEAN, 

E, J. HULING, Editor Saratoga Whig, 

CHAS, PHILLIPS, 

JAS. H. COOK, 

P. DURKEE, 

O. L. BARBOUR, Reporter Supreme Court, 

JOHN WOODBRIDGE. Pastor Presb. ch., Saratoga, 

B. HAWLEY, Pastor Meth. Epis. cb., Saratoga, 

A, H. STOWELL, Pastor Baptist ch., Saratoga 
Saratoga Springs, Aug. 10, 1854. 248-5t 


UMBERLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
Fulton avenue, corner of Cumberland street, Brooklyn, 
under the superintendence of Mrs. A. F. DAVIS and Daughters 
This Institute bas been in successful operation tor some time, and 
will commence another academic year ,on the first Monday in 
September. 
eferences: Revs. Dr. Cox, F. E. M. Bacheler, H. Loomis ; 
Hon. Cyrus P. Smith; Col, S. Casey, U.S.A.; J. F. Trow, Esq, 
L. H. Moore, Esq., 3. H. Palmer, Esq. 205-3" 


yo G LADIES’ INSTITUTE,. PITTSFIELD, 
MASS.—The location is beautiful and healthful, the 

ounds are spacious, and the educational facilities unusual. The 

ext Term will begin Nov. 2d. For catalogues apply to 

298 4t* J. HOLMES AGNEW, D. 62 Principal. 





NGLISH AND CLASSICAL FAMILY-SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, Farmington, Conn. 
The Fall term of this echool will commence Wednesday, the 6th 
of September next. Circulars may be obtained by application to 
+ ae E. r HART. 


ALE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL.—The Fall term in 
this institution will commence on Wednesday, September 15, 
and continue fourteen weeks. 
FACULTY. 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Mineralogy 
and Geology. 
WILLIAM A. NORTON, M.A., Professor of Civil-Engineering. 
JAMES D. DANA, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Natural His- 
tory. 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Jr., M.D., Professor of Genera! and 
Applied Chemistry. 
JOHN A. PORTER, M.A., Professor of Analytical and Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 
The object of this schooi is to fit students for the practical appli- 
cation of the branches taught. For particulars, apply to the pro- 
fessors in the various departments, or to JOHN A. PORTER, 
Dea of the Faculty. 296-tf 


N R. and MRS. NEWCOMB’S SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, No. 90 Orange street, Brooklyn Heights. 
The academic year will commence Sept. 4. A limited number of 
young ladies will find a pleasant home in the family of the princi- 
For circulars, apply as above, or at Wilcox’s U. 8. School- 
Agency, or Mr. Dodd’s bookstor-, New- York. 296-6¢ 





HE NEXT TERM OF THE HARTFORD FEMALE 

SEMINARY will commence Wednesday, Sept. 6. A few 
young ladies will be received into the family of the principal, with 
whom a lady, a native of France, will reside, and devote her time 
to instruction and conversation in the French language. 


Hartford, July 26, 1854. 296-6t 





NSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES ON BROOK- 
LYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pierrepont street, corner of Clinton. 
ALFRED GREENLEAF, A.M., Principal. 
The eighteenth academical year in this school will commence on 
Monday, Sept. 11. Every facility is here furnished for acquiring 
athorough and accomplished education. Tuition, including the 
use of books and stationery, from $5 to $25 per quarter ; including 
board, from $250 to $350 per annum. For circulars, and any fur- 


, appl ve. Q 
Price, $10. Published by DANIEL BURGESS & Oo. werd meena ae at eg Ot | of 6, 6%, 6%, and 7 octave, su 
No. 60 John street, New- Yor i - : a 
Sold by bookscllersgenerally. = = SEBS ROOKLYN-HEIGHTS’ SEMINARY.—Pror. A. | 284-52 


GRAY, A,M., Principal. 

The next Academic Year of this Institution will com- 
mence September 11. A limited number of young ladies can be 
furnished with a home in the family of the Principal at $300 per 
anpum. 

For circulars, containing all needful information, apply to the 
Principal, Noa, 88 and 90 Montague Place. 

Brooklyn, Jaly 5th, 1854, 295-1 Ite 


The Classical, English, and Junior Departments of my School J 
will be opened on Monday, September 11th. Further _ DIRECTORS. 
may be obtained at St..Mark’s Rectory, No. 156 Second avenue,or | J&mes L.Graham, Daniel Parish, Evan R. Bebb, 


present at the very commencement of the term, as the course of | Letters will be promptly answered, free of postage, to in- 
lectures begins immediately. quirera, N. D. MORGAN, President. 
August 12, 1854. 298-3 C. Y. Wempre Secretary. 285-26tw 


ally bestowed their confidence and patronage. No reasonable | Simeon L. Loomis, James Humphrey, Roe Lockwood, 
efforts will be spared to make the institution commensurate with | William G, John G, Nelson, 
the wants of the community. The system of instruction embraces | George C. Collins, Ward A. Work, Cooke, 
a regular continuous course, from the first cndiments to the most Danford WN. , James Low, Levi P. Morton, 
advanced studies of female education. Lacius Hepkins, LH. arstinabem, Curtis Noble, 

The teachers are of the highest order, preéminently qualified by | Thomas Messenger, Chas. A. ly, John B. Hutchinson, 
literary attainments and successful experience ,to develop the ex- | William @. Melien, 4 Stephen Paul, 
cellencies and elegancies as well as the moral, mental, and pby- | N. H. Stockwell, George D » Charles P. Baldwin, 
sical qualities of the young ladies under their charge. B. A y Theo. McN H. Gilbert 4 

Cephas H. Nortor, Amos T, D t, 
to any order on application to the Principals. B. Watson Bull, Oliver E, Wood, oe Hurlbut, 
L. Atterbury, Jr., Amos R, Enc, Jesse Ho: 
i . TESTIMONIAL. Lucien D. Coman, Charles Ely, wm. Suapie, Jr. 

We, the undersigned, having been present at the recent cxamin- | Homer Morgan, Alfred 8. Barnes, T. W. Williams, 24, 

ation of the Saratoga Female Seminary, and some of us having as- | Levi P. Stone, George Bliss, H, H. Munsell. 





LANK-BOOKS, P STATIONERY, éo— T= MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE ANY 
Byrnanois « Jovtwe 7 tain ane, ofr the large THE OITY OF NEW-YORE. Ome (One (Ss 
sortment of goods in their line, alsw to pattern any style of | ing,) Fulton and Greenwich streets. Cash Capital Two 
Wet peret Insurance against Loss or Damage 

seal N tissue papers, Vv. B President, 
Envelopes, all spies . ond GEORGE W. SAVAGE, m.%.5. *~ 250-ly 
Time-books. Hotel foginter "TARE You INSURED? 
Books for 
ge ot E RUTGERS FIREINSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash capital, $200,000. 
ALL PAID IN AND SECURELY INVESTED. 

Office, 176 Chatham square, cor. Mott street, New-York. 
This company insures buildings, merchandise, furniture, and 
other property, against loss or damage by fire. 

All losses paid within thirty days after ascertained. 
ISAAC O. BARKER, Pres. 


ETROPOLITAN FIRE-IN' SURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash tal, $300,000. Office, No. 103 Broadway, corne 
of Pine street, New-York. 


Edward Whitehouse, Gus. A. Conover, G. L. Beeck 


Joseph B. Varnum, Martin Bates, Jr.. Jos. M. Strong, 
Leonard Appleby, Isaac E. Taylor, Freeman, 
Fred. H. Wolcott, Warren Delano, Jr., Edward Macomber, 
William K. Strong, Henry V. Butler, John La Farge, 
Moses Taylor, B. R. M’livaine, Chas, E. Appleby. 


James O.Sheidon, Henry Dwight, Jr., Jeremiah Wilbur. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Epwarp A. Stanssuny, Sec. 
295-52 


Uzzian WenmMan, Sarveyor. 

Fe Me HATTAN LIFE-INSURANCE COM- 
OFFICE, No. 146 BROADWAY. 

Capital and accumulated fund over a quarter million of dollara, 
This company is pre d to issue policies, on the most favor- 
able terms, in all the different branches of lifte- ce. 

Persons desirous of endowing churches or schools, by the pay- 
ment to the company of@ comparatively insignificant annual sum, 
will be enabled to arrange with the company favorably. 

Vestries and church-committees will be treated with, and li- 
beral terms offered for effecting insurance on the life of the rec- 
tors or incumbents of parishes. 








OME INSURANCE COMPANY. Cash Capital, 
$500,000. Office, No, 1 New street. This company insures 
buildings, household furniture, ships in port and 
their cargoes, and other property, against loss or damage by fire, 
on favorable terme. 
DIRECTORS 


Wr. T. Hooker, 


SIMEON L. LOOMIS, President. 
Cuas. J. Martin, Secretary. 286-16tw 


IFE-INSURANCE. It is no more the moral duty 

of man to provide the daily bread for his family while he lives 
than it is to provide against their being left pennilexs in the event 
of his death.” —[ Journal on Life-Insurance. 
“ After an extensive uaintance with business men, I am 
satisfied, that among one hundred merchants and traders, not 
more than three ever acquire independence,” —[ Address by Gen. 
Dearborn of Boston. 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE-INSURANCE COM- 
PANY IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. Joszex B. Cotums, 
President. No. 40 Wall street. 
Have you insurance on your life, for the benefit of a surviving 
family, relatives, or friends? Are they fally protected by insur- 
anceon your life from the many evils that may arise from your 
unexpected death, at a moment of embarrassment, perhapaof utter 
insolvency ? 
“The relief from anxiety afforded by life-assurance very fre- 
quently contributes to prolong the life of the insured, at the same 
time that it materially augments the comfort and well-being of 
those dependent on bim. It has also an obvious tendency to 
strengthen habits of accumulation. Having thus been led to con- 
tract a habit of saving to a certain extent, it 1s most probable that 
the habit will acquire additional strength, and that he will ineuré 
an additional sum, or privately accumulate.”—{McCulloch’s Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 288-13tw 





MUSIC. 1 
EW MUSIC BOOK.—Just ready—THE CAIME, 
an extensive collection of new and old tunes, consisting of 
arrangements from the old masters and modern European writers, 
gems from the contivental schools,with valuable selections (kindly 
permitted) from living American composers , also a variety of new 
pieces by the author, with some of the choicest productions from 
his former publications, embracing Psalm and Hymn tunes of every 
variety and meter, including Anthems, Sentences, and Chants ; 
also a Melodeon [nstructor, by the use of which a knowledge of 
all instruments of the organ kind may be easily acquired. By 
Virgil Corydon Taylor, author of “Sacred Minstrel,” “ Golden 
Lyre,” etc., etc. 
Simce the announcement of this work the orders which have 
constantly in flowed upon us attest an unparalleled expectation of 
its merits as a collection of sacred music. We offer it in the full 
confidence that the more numerous and severe the tests it is subject- 
ed to, the greater will be the triumph of its success. 
Persons will receive a copy, free of postage, for examination by 
remitting us 60 cents in money, or postage stamps. 
Published by DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
‘No. 60 John st., New-York. 
For sale by a!i Booksellers, 
Mr. Taylor holds himself in readiness to attend conventions 
wherever invited, as far as practicable. He may be addressed 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y 295-9t 


EORGE J ARDI N E—Orcan Bur tpen—No. : 548 
Pear! street, New-York. 251 ly 


PIANO-FORTES, 


7 OLIANS, MELODEONS, PIANOS, AND MUSIC, 
—HALLE!, DAVIS & Co’s PREMIUM, GRAND and 

SQUARE PIANOS, and AOLIANS, with entire iron frame, curve 

scale, patent suspension bridge, which are not surpassed in full 

ness and sweetness of tone. for sale, wholesale and retail, at manu 

facturers’ prices. Prices, $250 to $1000. 

“MODEL MELODEONS,”—A Melodeon with new improve- 

ments, made by Mason & Hamlin, Boston, Mass., superior in many 

points to any now before the public ; highly recommended by the 

best musicians, for sale to dealers at factory prices. Single reeds 

at $60, $75, $100, $120, $135, Double, $150, $175. 

SECON D-HAND PIANOS, at $40, $75, $90, $125, $150. Pianos 

and melodeons to rent. 

NEW MUSIC published daily. Dealers will find it for their 

advantage to select from our extensive catalogue, which we supply 

at the lowest rates. 

Orders from the country sent free of postage. 

296-ly BERRY & GORDON, 297 Broadway. 


IANO-FORTES AND MELOBEONS.—We take 


leasure in announcing to our friends and the public gener- 


PROSPEOTPUS 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


_ 
VOLUME SIXTH.—1854. 


TS 3a. knows AND WIDELY -cIROU- 
Journal, conducted ‘by Pastors of Congregational 
Churches in New-York and vicinity, is now in its sixth year. 


It has been enlarged, is published in a quarto form, and con- 
tains forty-eight eclumns of matter, being My 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


In addition to the regular editorial corps, Rev. G. B. C 
D.D., Rev. Hensy Wand Bercu#ili, Mrs. H. B. Srow:, Rev. C. L. 


Braces, and “ Mom Mratie,” ate stated contribu: engaged to 
write weekly, and will be by most able Correspondents, 
at home and abroad, who will all in their power to make this 
Journal an interesting religi family paper, 


TERMS.—Notwithstandingthe immense size of the paper, the 


months. By Carrier, $2.50 
without the Monzr. | * 


AGENTS.—Clergymea ang Postmasters are authorized Agents, 
and are solicited to engage ip the work of extending our circula- 
tion. Fifty Cents commisgion on each new subscriber will be 
allowed them. 

ADVERTISEMENTS will ‘be inserted at one dollar per square, 
equal to fourteen lines of Mpnpareil, for the first insertion, and 
seventy-five cents for each gubsequent insertion. A liberal dis- 
count to those who advertise largely. 

EXCHANGES—After this date we shall charge one dollar per 
=— to such papere a wish to“be entered on cur exchange 

t 


Any person wishing to subscribe, La please inclose in an en- 


advance. No new names entered 


Pre-paying postage; and money so sent, will be considered at 
our risk. 


May 18, 1554, tr 


Fea res cne WATERPROOF GOODS 
Riper’s Parent, 1852. Highest medal of World’s Fair, 
and gold medal! of American Institute awarded for these goods. 
The North American Gutta-Percha Co., Warehouse 102 Broad- 
way, and No. 1 Pine street, New-York, offer for sale, of their 
extensive manufacture, a large and complete assortment of these 
splendid goods, among which there are many articles well 
lapted for exportation and country trade, comprising in part, 
Clothing of all light, » beautiful, and stylish, Car- 
riage and other Cloths, Steam Packing, Sheet Gutta Percha, 
Travelling Bags, Life-Preservers, ’ articles, Storm 
Hats and Caps,.Piano Covers, Horse Covers, and hundreds of 
other articles, all warranted to stand all climates. The EN 
are free from offensive smell, te and elastic, beautiful in 
finisn, very durable, not inyured by fatty substances or acids, and 
unlike India Rubber, will not become sticky. 
Orders d with dispatch, and on liberal terms 
—o descriptive of the g forwarded when desired. 
olesale ealers will find it for their interest to examine their 
stock before purchasing any other ae % 
278-26 WM. RIDER, President. 


LWAYS READY: FINE CABINET FURNI- 
TURE, HOUSE-KEEPING GOODS, and FANCY DECO- 
RATIONS.—D. 8. HOUGH calls the particular attention of pur- 
chasers to his new and extensive warerooms, the marble build- 
ing, No. 76 Beekman street, four doors below Gold street, where 
may always be found the largest, choicest, rarest, richest, and 
most complete assortment of every thing pertaining to house- 
keeping ; as, furniture of every description, style, and price ; 
carpets of all kinds and gra eil-cloths, beds, blankets, bed- 
ding. mattresses, oil-paintinga, gler and oval glasses, china din- 
ner and tea-sets, aoe | silver-ware, el t mantel decorations. 
clocks, etc.; and, in a dition, a multitude of articles, both useful 
and or ental, all of whieh will be suld cheap for cash. All 
goods warranted to give entire satisfaction. 285-52tg 

——_—_—_4--—_- —__—_—___ -—— . 


R= VAL.—RULE & HALL, Wholesale Dealers 
in Boots, Shoes. and Brogans, haye removed to No. 94 
Chan! &@ few doors west of Broadway. 

The be <i bers, in calling the attention of country merchants 
to their Pall stock, would say that they do not profess to keep 
w usually called “ cheap goods”—that is, goods sold for five 
pef cent. less, end worth fifty per cent. less than prime goods. 

A few cents per pair only in price, is the difference between a 
good shoe and as good-fer-nothing one. They feel confident, 
from experience, that merchants who try the experiment of keep- 
ing prime shoes, not only enlarge this branch of their business 
without accumulating an unsaluble stock, but give better satis- 
faction to their customers, and secure the best trade in their 
neighborhood. We shall be pleased to show our goods to all who 
wilt favor us with a call. RULE & HALL, 
287-17t* 94 Chambers street. 





Cata- 











RESS BOOTS AND SHOES.—The Boots and 


Shoes offered by 

WATKINS, 

No. 114 FULTON STREET, 

are all of the best quality, manufactured by himself. 
WATEINS SELLS NO INFERIOR QUALITIES. 
his object being to increase his already extensive business, by 
making it the interest of his customers to purchase at his estab- 
lishment, 
Gentlemen’s, ladies’, and children’s Work made to order at the 
shortest notiee, and in the most fashionable manner, 
, Drawings taken of the feet, and lasts kept expressly for each 
customer. 283-52t 


—— ey ————__—_——— 





HURCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—DORE- 
MUS & NIXON intend always to have on sale a choice as- 
sortment of: 

Dawask and Moreen for Cushions, 

Mohair Plush and Silk-Vetvet for ‘Pulpit Cushions, 
Carpeting of every description, 

Cocoa Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibule, 
Communion Dam»sk and Napkins, 
Tafts, Gimpe, and Trimmings of every kind, 

, Curled Hair, 

Also, Patent Felt for Cushions, new article, cheaper and- 
more durable than hair, oranyother ate al now in use, and is 
not subject to moth or any other vermin. 
No. 21 Park place, and 18 Murray street. 290-26t* 








MM AStiLLas, SHAWLS, AND STRAW GOODS, 
at the PARIS MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 361 Broadway. 
The attention of ladies is especially invited to one of the largest, 
richest, and most varied assortments of the above-named articles 
ever exhibited in this city, comprising several cases of the richest 
imported silk mantilias of the latest Parisian and most 
e! rate workmanship, with a large collection of garments ih 
lace. Applique and other light and elegant fabrics suited to the 
season 


Leghorn, fancy, transparent, and Dunstable hats, the newest 
styles. India, camel’s hair shawis and scarfs; Persian, Delhi, and 
Deccan do., and an exquisite assortment of long and square Broche 
and French Cashmere shawls; together with every quality in plain 
and embroidered Canton crape. EO. BU 





will be delivered in the — of the year on literary and scien ‘ific ally, t wel havalgneiuste Solidnewe wopbennee 2 0c sherry ee Paris Mantilla Emporium, 361 Broadway. — 
subjects. Any further information may be obtained by addressing | cupied by Mr. Bradbury, and have en the sole agency for this 

letters to JOEL HAWES, D.D.. President of the Board of Trus- | place of the justly np and popular NDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
tees, or toMiss A. M. CROCKER, Principal. LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURYS PIANO-FORTES. 


Also, MELODEONS, for church and parlor use, wholesale and 
retail, unsurpassed in sweetness, purity, and depth of tone, tuned 
in any temperament to suit purchasers. 

A liberal discount made to clergymen and churches. 
Our aim is to please. All instruments fully warranted. 

G. F. BRISTOW, MORSE & O0., 423 Broadway, N. Y. 
282-52 


W. LADD & CO”S8 GRAND DIAGONAL 
PIANOS, with new grand action, with a good assortment 


oo instruments. 
HOMPSON, sole agents, 44] Broadway. 
IRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES— LIGHTE, 

NEWTON & BRADBURYS, No. 22 Canal street, and Now 

423 Broadway, manufacture and keep on hand Pianos which, for 

volume, richness, and purity of tone, delicacy of touch, end adapt- 

edness to all climates, are unrivaled. As an unquestionable ao- 

kn 


tof the superiority of our instruments, we have 
been awarded the First Premium (Gold Medal) at the Fair of the 


of Ged. Also, three different tables of contents prefixed, and a 
General Index subjoined, so elaborated and arranged in alpha- 
betica! order, as to direct at once to any subject required. By 
Rev, Natuanre, West, D.D., 1 vol., royal 8vo., about 1000 
pages. Price, $5. “ie 
A single giance at the Table of Contents and Index, exhibits 
at once the great value and availability of the work. Inthe ar- 
rangement, beside the Alphabetical Index, there are thirty 
books, two hundred and eighty-five chapters, and altogether 
four thousand one hundred and forty sections, and the whole so 
complete as to render every portion of the work—and thus of the 
whole Bible—perfectly at the command of the inquirer. No 
other work but a complete analysis of the Bible can do this, 
as it respects every subject taught in the book of God, and 
hitherto no such analysis has appeared in this country. 
This work is commended in the highest language by clergy- 
men and religious papers of all denominations. 
“This work needs no commendation, The most cursory 
glance as to its general structure, ought to be sufficient to 
show any minister, especially, that he can not afford to dis- 
pense with such a book, It is nothing, tess than the entire 
word of God, classified into books, sections, chapters, and so 
that under each topic may be found all that the Scrip- 
tures say on the subject. e entire passages are given, too, so 
that he need not be troubled to look them out, as where a con- 
cordance is used. This book will therefore save time, and en- 
rich more thoroughly with the treasures of the Bible the preach- 
er’s discourses. 5S h-school teachers will also find it an 
invaluable aid ; and, indeed, all who wish to have the word of 
| God interpret itself for their instruction and edification, will find 
a : 


t a great 
‘ - f Pee icatoabhe so the clergyman or Sabbath-school 
teacher, and full of interest and instruction to all who desire to 
master the contents of this blessed volume, The indexes are ex- 
ceedingly fall and accurate, and greatly enhance the value of the 
book.” —{N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“This very valuable volume is a work of immense labor and 
love. It is only ae A to look over the ans * this —_ 
important volume, to become oe 
pp oaire on any one subject to be convinced that the whole 

work is of great merit and value.”—{N. Y. 4 

“This is one of the most important works which has ever 
appeared im illustration of the holy Scriptures. The compiler de- 
serves, and will doubtless receive the thanks of the whole of 
Christendom for his important work, as its arrangement is ap- 
plicable to the Bible in any language and any version.” —{Lite- 


World. 
"the whole of the Bible is classified and divided under ap- 
propriste 60 that this work is not only an analysis but. 
a concordance and reference Bible of the fullest order, We feel 
that we can not commend it too warmly. It is the. best of pulpit 
assistants, and a book for every. that delights te seareh 
the Scriptures.”—({Christian Inte 
“Tt is the Bibie 


great ad- 
vantage is, that the cited are printed entire, obviating 
the necessity of turming tothe Bible; it fills an important spacc 
which was not occupied before by any work sufficiently accurate 


com ve."—[N. ¥. 
“ The extension of the on which this work is 
constructed could have proceeded only from Herculean labor and 


staking. It will the religious reader as well as the pro- 
Posional seudent.”-—(N. X Tribune. 


“The work seems to us to be next to the Bible itself ; the most 
valuable of all books to clergymen, almost equally indis- 
pensable to jurists and all others who ever have occasion to 
a argument by scriptural authority. Dr. West has pro- 
d a work one we forman essential part of every library. 
—{N. ¥. Commercial. 

a our estimation, at least, the of this volume will 
more benefit the buyer than the seller, It is one of those time 
and labor-saving helps which every thorough student and econo- 
mist of time knows to value.”—{N. Y. Churchman, 

“It will be regarded as one of the foundation-stones of a 
minister’s library. It will also be highly praised by heads of 
families, Sunday-school teachers and persons of all profes- 
sions.”—! Presbyterian Magazine, 


AST-WINDSOR HILL ACADEMY.—This Acade- 

my is under the immediate charge of a posneest principal, 
who is aided by a sufficient number of well-quali expe- 
rienced teachers, A systematic and yey course of instruc- 
tion will be strictly adhered to, and the moral and religious inter- 
omg 66 thn poet will be an object of special attention. 


lieved that few places can be 
from home for purposes of education wo 
more healthful mora! influences. 

Pupiis not residing in the vicinity are expected to bring testi- 
monials of good moral character. 


ath a or any information desired, apply, by letter, to 


The post- 
East, Windsor Hill. 


air, ( ) 


fied and 


hasaretired and it location ; and it is be- 
f found where yoath who mus be sent 


be likely to fall under | Corton HARPS. 


The first term of the commences on the first Wednesday prices. A list of prices and can 
of September, which is best time fee qntering the academy. | Teceived by mail, cnr ~ a “ 
The second term commences on inesda: e week after - BROWNE, London and New York. 

and the third term on the first Wednesday of A 266 52 (Established 1810. 


Institute of 1853 ; also the First Premi 


m, and Melodeons of all 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Im of 

e GRAND, SEMI-GRAND, AND SIX-OCTAVE DOUBLE 
P w 295 Broadway. Have always on 

hand a large and elegant collection of these beautiful instruments, 
every article connected with 


um at the World’s 
the constantly-increas- 


271-52tw 





office address of those conneeted with the academy is |. . TONE.—The 





The Fall term of this institution will commence on Wednesday, 


any order. Address the Principal, Hudson, 


In behalf of the trustees, J. E. TYLER, Sec. | mow on hand at 361 Broadway, it of 
295-5t ye gt yay » and carved cases, 
AMAL AGADEMY. —ev. J.” |ptetst* We wets oan tw iewua sy rer 

N FEMALE AC -—Rev. J. 
/HAGUE, A.M., Principal. passed by any in the market for beauty 6d fullness of tone, ex. 


[PDIANO-FORTES oF SUPERIOR FINISH AND 


those in 











286-52tw 
Sid Gas ey toateeye te 8 ely brief residen ce at the see as : 
. With a large end efficient board of teachers, a system- MISCELLANEOUS. ° 
atic extended course of a and te bert Socios & pam. 
ee Een akaep atnaeemad atemaaet Cis CROCKERY HOUSE—GOULDS & 
finished education 


See be sent o 








stores, 








ROBERT — 
,, BERT CARTER & BROTHERS, No, 235 Broadway. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, _ 
145 Nassau st., New-Yor! 


098-9; 








HE MARKET 
Capital $200,000. Office, 52 Fulton strost, corner of Cliff 


vessels in port and their cargoes. other personal property, 
cisehe most fakorabte term® ASHER TAYLOR, Secretary 
2S1-cowWtw 


any a gree 195 Pearl street, (one door below 
oe ag ty description, at prices 10 
B-—] ee he. ; 














| 
| 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ht 


company insures against joss or damage by fire, dwellings, 
eth farniture, merchan- 


warehouses, and other build and 








were 
DIRECTORS. Braig vey 
WILLIAM BIRDSALL, President. , bined he taagaibeont vited 
Phiictus William P. Miler, William X, Bird, om in daiming savas 
Jackson 8. Schultz, Stephen Valentine, Jacob T. Merri either in this ote a ee, 
| er ng! Joseph ©. Bulktey Sinpsa taal, tion Of first-class ae ivaled. is special 
Geephen Vaan,” ‘Samael W. Moore,’ Alfred U, Rowe, directed to the admirable arrangement of light + also, 
Oliver H. 1, Roland @. Mitche!!, paintings, 
John K. Wooise; Rober: M, Bicld, Nelson Sherwood, 
Edgar T. Ryder, Wilfiarn Miles, David Sands, 
Tease Walton, 3 Rowilan/, Wr. Birdsall, 
Henry G, Reeve, Ellas Davis, Wn. Cromweii. 
This 


and 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
An extensive and superior variety of the above goods, at the 
lowest prices for which they can be purchased in this country will 


be found at ’ 
UNION -ADAMS 
Hosiery and Under-garment Manufactory, 
NO, 591 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel and Niblo’s Garden. 
979-52w 9 g 

| FELLOWS & CO., 74 Beekman 
street, manufacture and chandeliers of all kinds. Al- 
ways on hand those adap’ to churches, halls, &c., which they 
fell e at fair rates. 276-52tw 


Ty OsigRY AND UNDERGARMENTS 
et A. RANKIN & €0., No, 104 Bowery, Manufacturers and 
Tafporters of Hosiery and Undergarments of every degcription. 


; and manufacturing y, and having an experience 
of m than thirty years in the Yusiness, A. BR. & Co. assure 
buyers that they can sell the ©. 


BEST GOODS AT VERY COW RATES. 
Silk, woolen, merino, and ¢éotfon under-vests and drawers, of 
any size and quality, made‘toorder. 
Remember the 
OLD STAND, 104 BOWERY. 
Established in 1823, 279-52tw 


ATCHES, WATCH MATERIALS, JEWELRY, 
GOLD PENS, LOCKETS, &c. 

A. K. WARNER & OO., Importers, Manufacturers, and 
Wholesale Dealers, 10 Courtland street, up stairs, opposite the 
Western Hotel. 

Purchasers are invited to call and see our stock. 
We also solicit orders, and those favoring us may rely on 
oe raga and be assured that goods and prices shall be 


We sell for cas or ed credit, at small its. 
a vA WARNER & CO., 10 lentand street. 


WAR 
FRED’K. COOK. 280-26 


i a on 5 
ft, dora stave uccessors 








to their father, in fine 


jewelry of all the latest 
amonds a igs, ping, iFer’mare, etc all of wih bower 


P. S.—The best workmen onl f 
LE y employed im repairs. 





FIRE! PREMIUM PUMP! | WATER! 
took the First Premium on WARNER'S 
PUMP at Ly State Agricultural Fair.’ It 








“ New-York, Mardi, 6, 18540. 
192 Pearl street. wor 
to say that all the books and valuable 


Yours, respectiully, x 
“JOBEPH H, BADD,” 
No. 22 Beekman street. 


offices, &c. ; fire and thief-p k-vault doers, plate 
ahost for private iiey te 3 hab, for fae, and made io or- 








——— 
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PHAIER & CO.’sS 


for country-merchantg? 
os MP 286-26¢ 


‘B. HATCH & OO, 97 Wiliam ax 
C. ems and manufacturers of Street, Import- 


GENTLEMEN'S 
tte Meet great 
UNDER GARMENTS. TAGs, 





- cn ~ a 

price wil! remain at ” t i Ys CE HOTEL AND DINING SALOON. 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, d ‘es penaihat rani iatorte the public that he has fitted 

if paid strictly in edvances or $2.50 if not paid within three| 14 tes hotel and dial eens, ormerty, kept.) No, 


Beekman. street, as hote! and dining-room, whe: 
pleased to seo“and serve his former > rn ay aa ee Se 





id those whe 
may favor hing with their patronage. The bill of fi fare { 
Amenionn currgncy plan. Lodging, $2 to $3 week ; ‘oe = 
pes aie. ; 5 JOHN SAVERY. 

jt : ; No. 14 Beekman street, New-York. 
—_ ~~ ——PHELES & KINGMAN, 118 and 
reet, having made large addition their 
i £ is to 
Tokina Pan Furniture, Chairs, Bedsteads, Sofae, Extension- 


. , Mattresses, &c., togéther with Walker’s 

Patent Set ae, (of which. they one he exclusive manu- 

_ — ¢ Am ~ a. the same at wholesale and retail, on 
Shippers those purchasing for tt ri 

stock to make their selections from. ron ema a ‘pean 


HA your Daguerreotype in your Hat free of 
charge. Spring fashio hats E 
LEASK, tho celebrated Dacuenntas Hatecs, QeArFERY® & 





man Harrees, b introdueed » 
velope TWO DOLLARS, ang addregay Spring of hats, and assure the hat-buying public that 
nothing superior either in to taste, material, or work man- 
JQSERH, H. LADD, Sietmenw Hase'he part ity for _ ym Braver amp 
thie MED OLESKIN Harts, . Sot Hate, Fur and 
Pususuer or Tue Inperen DENT, of every style and shape. Taenkxs, Bics, Usauethasae” Gm 
Yo. 22 Beekman st., New-York, RAFFERTY & 


279-52t 57 Chatham street, and cor. Chatham and Pearl, 


NAIRBANKS’ PATENT PLATFORM AND x 
F TER SCALES.—No man doing business by weight oo 





without these invaluable weighing machines. are to 
anyrequired operation of weighing,as railroad tench eo ~~ 
dormant and portable scales for warehouses, stores, &co. 


Hay and Coal Scales, &c. Counter Scales of every descriptio 
the retailer. They have been long known and thoroughly tested, 
and are universally acknowledged as a+ standard from whieb 
there is no ap 

For sale, at reduced prices, by 

269-ly FAIRBANKS & CO., No. & Water street, New-Yors. 


MPORTED CARPETINGS.—fat 1853.—Perenson 
& Hompxrer, 379 Broadway, corner of White street, cal] the 
attention of their friends and the trade to their large and magnin- 
cent stock of rich and elegant Carpetings, imported direct from 
the English and French manufactories for our city retail trade, 
consisting of “ Bouvais” Carn, , in one entire piece—medallion 
center, landscape border. Me.tallion Carpets, from the most ce- 
lebrated manufacturers, and are not confined to one man’s exclu- 
sive make, 

Velvet and Aubusson Carpets, of rich design, and of every new 
pattern made up the present time. 

Tapestry and Brussels Carpets, which, for variety, style, and 
quality, are unsurpassed in the United States, together with all 
other styles of Cn ing manufactured. We do not deem it 
necessary to particularize our stock, or mention the number of 
our sales-rooms, but merely say, we defy the whole trade together, 
to produce a better, all of which will be sold on the most reason- 
able terms. PETERSON & HUMPHREY, 

251-wly 379 Broadway: 


"NOVELTY AND UTILITY. 


NE of thé Rarest Combinations of these Qualities 
is to be found at TUTTLE’S EMPORIUM, 345 Broadway: 
Bo _—_ is the assortment, so extensive is the variety of things 
comical, things odd, things ingenious, things useful, and things 
recherche, that it has been styled the “ Cunrosrry Suor or als 
Nations,” “Tae Patace or ELeGance anp Taster,” &c. 
TUTTLE has the satisfaction of knowing, that he has not only 
contributed largely to the amusement and instruction of children 
and youth by his importations of superior Toys, Dolls, Gamea, 
Dissections, &c., &c., but that he has also done much to educate 
the public taste by imparting to it a knowledge of the beautiful 
through the medium of the rich and exquisite productions of the 


combined skill and workmanship of every prominent nation on the 
giobe. : 
For convenience, the Emporicu i arranged i 


departments, 
namely : 
FANOCY-GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
This contains every kind of Work-boxes ; Dressing, Toilet, Card, 
Jewel, Odor, and Cigar Cases; Porte-Monnaies, Tablets, Port- 
folios, Writing-desks, Perfumes, Alabaster, Bronze, Parian and 
Bisque Statuary, &c &c. 
RETIOULE DEPARTMENT. 
TUTTLE has made these articles eminently American, and an 
himost indispensable companion to every lady at home or abroad. 
He had the honor of being the first person to whom a medal was 
ever awarded for the manufacture im this country, and the only 
one thought worthy of a medal by the American Institute at tte 
last Fair. He tas bis own patterns, and finishes and furnishes 
them in a style that rivals succesefully the very best articles of this 
description imported from Paris, and at prices from one third te 
one half less. 
TOY DEPARTMENT. 

This consists of all sorts of Box Toys, Single Toys, Tops 
Instruments, Magic Lanterns, Graces, &c., &c. 

Coffee, Dinner, and Tea-Sets. 

DOLL DEPARTMENT 

«. Here can be fouhd every species of Doll, dressed and undressed, 
from the simple Rag Baby to the most beautiful Wax Dc1l, neariy 
the size of life 


Masical 


GAME DEPARTMENT. 

This embraces over five hundred varieties of Games, Dissections, 
Puzzles, Metamorphoses, &c., &c., adapted to the different sciences, 
and intended to instruct at the same time they amuse. 

BABY-JUMPER DEPARTMENT. 

Hundreds of thousands of these invaluable articles have been 
sold since their introduction, and the demand is congtantly in- 
creasing, showing that they dispense the blersings of health and 
happiness to children, and are the source of untold comfort and 
delight to mothers. Indeed, no mother ought to be without one. 
The inventor, TUTTLE, has made many improvements, among 
whieh, a check-strap, to prevent the springs from being over- 
trained. , 

N.B,—The Ejastics or Springs are now warranted 

TUTTLE most rompectaey commends his large and varied stock 
to the Aly notice of the Public, and invites a visit to the 
Emporrtcm. Fresh arrivals by almost every steamer. 
French clerks in attendance. 
goods cheerfully shown. 

g@@ The famous Avromaton Binp-Trex, with flying birds, 
running water, music playing, and elegant clock, is still as attract- 
ive and wonderful as when it first arrived fresh from the Great 
London Exhibition. 

271-52tw TUTTLE’S EMPORIUM, 845 BROADWAY. 


German ard 
Visitors alwaye welcome, and 


Established in 1780. 


REMIUM CHOCOLATE.—WALTER BAKER & 

CO.’8 American, French, Homeopathic and Vanilla Chooo 
late ; Prepared Cocoa, Cocoa-Paste, Cocoa-Sticke, Broma; Bo- 
luble, Homeopathic and Dietetic Cocoa; Cocoa-Shells, Oracker 
Cocoa, &c. 

These manufactures, to which First Premiums have been 
awarded by the chief Institutes and Fairs of the Union, are an ex- 
cellent diet for children, invalids, and persons in health; allay 
rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant upon the we 
of tea or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent phy- 
sicians. 

For sale by all the principal grocers in the United States, and 
by their Agents. 

D. C. Monray, New-York; Gaawr & Twas, Philadelphia; 
Tuomas V. Bacwprier, Baltimore; Kesnerr & Dup.iey, Cincin 


nati. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Maas. 


EW FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS, just imported 
by FRANCIS FARES & CO., 59 Chambers street” New- 
York, next to Stewarts, corner of Broadway. 

An extensive assortment, embracing all the newest designs of 
the est decorative paper-hangings, with every other style and 
q of foreign and domestic manufacture, selected expressly tc 
suit the various interior a ta, such as drawing-rooms, halle, 
dining-rooma, libraries, chambers, &c., &c., which they offer af 
wholesale retail, at the lowest prices. 

279-26tg 


keep on hand a large assortment of 


PATENT MIRROR MANTELS, 


of new and beautiful designs, to which he would call the attention 
of all interested. 

Warm atk Forwaces put up in churches and other public 
buildings, dwellings, &c., in the most approved manner 

Prof. Emerson’s system of ventilation, introduced in connec- 
tion with warming, insuring at all times a wholesome air. 

Particular attention paid to the ventilation of water craft, on 
Emerson’s plan, as used by some of the finest steamers and olip- 
pers on the ovean, 283-1£ 


RS. ALLENS WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER.— 
rene. not to contain any deleterious substances.) An 
unfailing restorer and preserver of the hairand sight. Itis nota 
dye, The hair and whiskers, however gray, are restored to and 
preserved in their original life-color. By its use, wigs, specta- 
clea, and gray hairs will soon become extinct. pleasant 
and valuable preparation has been used for many years by hun- 
dreds of the most distinguished and Lee | ns in the fand, 
who had previously tried all the nostrums of the day without sue- 
cess, not only losing the money which they had expended therefor, 
but seriously injuring their hair and health. It is entirely differ- 
ent from other peep for the hair, which are com of 
deleterious articles, such as lead, lime, caustic, Spanish flies, cop- 
and oil of vitriol, which are said to cause the hair to Ww 
on the palms of the hands, but which, in reality, either greatly in- 
jure the health ofthose who use them, or send them to an un- 
The Restorer is easily applied, and will not stain 
is sure, in every instance, if 
according to the directions, The restorer, used wen Pe. 0- 
, net only cleanses the hair, but {nctines tt » giv- 
Use this oat 


= in the the package, or Rest il) strengthen and restore the sight, and 

r al _ aN | Vey caretelty pepeshes #e bare trae : poviat djcsinses, B adache, scurf, dandruff, scald head, or 40} 

INSURANCE q evento ; 204-190" ‘of the skin, and unnatural perspiration of the heac 

“ —— RTS MANUF. CTURES, AND | It prevents the falling off of the hair, and cures baldness when ne 

PRITIE MMEROTAL, LIFE INSURANGR | AL Cremissl na mochantea materia, all, yen, | Weenla, tad the route ofthe alr, wl gradual sdeally butsaon cheng 
RITISH CO: 5) vessels, ‘hair, will 

B COMPANY, LONDON AND AMERICA. Orsice, 65 Wara ayy yy nae — Te. ‘ot Te beg — eek ag tm 1 bp nas in the ——— 

Bon: Foss ~ ee, 1m Nuw-Youx : re and consumers are invited to call or correspond. . vals of three months, you fe have a gray hair if you should’ 

Hamilton Fish, late Governor of the State. An- ~ attain the age of one years. When used for you 

thony Barclay, Eeq., H. 8, M. Consul. 275-lyw Wholesale druggists, No. 623 Vesey street, New-Yorky n mer. must take off your » sere Roh. alied silk, or ony Shing Km | 

ade . a 

2 ne A RE — ge FURNITURE, ta —Flagoss, Gobn|! /Q WEUL GONFLAGRATION! Nos. 8, 10, 12, 14,| Wi cuss & Tern, or forthe Works Hair Restoraior myst 

Samuel Whetm a) J. Phi Thonts, Esq, sak tequtber Gum Also, ool |) and 16 Spruce street in rains! ° state the color of their hair, whether — £8 ; as it has 

= a “me ‘ tieciared ~' 0s SAIN : - restore light Ape A not beleanr effect on lt 

Manoa Examisens ; John ©. Cheosman, M.D., 473 Brondway ; Britaanle-wase, $uan bea ond for eh niet The following is the latest certificate in favor of the fire-proof, nt oT ees tie inthe head. No. } is for dark hatr, 

F. U. Johnson, M.D., 23 E. 14th street. 4575 ] qualities of these often-tried and never-failing safes : <t na is t articles. No.@ is for light hair, 

298-18tw @QBO. M. KNEVITT, Agen: for the U. 8. - g | 


composed of nine 

and is composed of seven different articles, each having a tenden- 
cy to restore nature's loss, No. 3 is Z samuim, & superior 
dressing for the hair for young or old, and is essential to use with 
No, 1 and No, 2. It will be found on trial to be an indispensable 
article for the toilet. The World’s Hair-restorer and .Zylobal- 
samum require, no puffing, as, after giving them a fair trial, all 

are sure to recommend them to their friends, The restorer, No. 
1 and No, 24s put up in large flint bottles, at only $1.50 per bot- 
tle. One is generally hfora year. The Zylobaleamum, or 
dressing for the hair, No. 3, at 373g cents per bottle, thus coming 
_within the means of all persons.. No such preparation has ever 
before been offered to the public. ‘Fhe great demand for it is pro- 

iduetive of many worthless imitations, and shows that its worth 
is duly appreciated. None genuine except “ Mra, Allen 8 World ” 

Restorer, New-York,” is blown on the bottles, and her signature 

on the directions. Agents supplied Dy the dozen at the whole- 

sale price. For sale by RUSHTON, CLARK & CO,, 10 Astor 

House, and 165 and 278 Broadway; Mrs. Hayes, 175 Fulton 

xlvn; sand by druggists and perfumers generally 





t the No, 198 Pearl st one door beldW Maiden 
tone New Tor. 4 ; BERT M. PATRIOK. 
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2 yr ’ Janada, Principal de- 
throughout the United States, Cuba, and Canada. 
Fe Siecouners and manufactory, 355 Broome street, corner of 
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Sunny Memories oF Forrien Layps: by Mra Hararer 


“Fiesoite Browse Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
= New-York: J, O Derby. 
iy we imagined that Mrs, Stowe was at all eolici- 
tous about the recede, ana gale of this wor; OF 
that its sale would be in the least promoted by the 
commendations of the press, we would apologize 
for our tardiness in noticing it through colamns 
that were not wanting in promptness or fidelity’ to 
“Uncle Tom.” But knowing that we had no duty 
in ‘the premises, either for the reputation of the 
author, the profit of the publisher, or the infor ma- 
tion of the public, we have chosen te enjoy the book 
leisurely, in the shade of the locust-trees before our 
door, or reclining upon a mossy bank where the une" 
dulations of a noble chestnut throw gleams of 
sunligit harmoniously across the page; our con- 
science the mean while appeasétl by the publishers’ 


staring advertisement of Twenty Thousand copies: 


in four weeks ! 

And now, having read deliberately, we shall say 
deliberately what we think. Lest any should ima- 
gine that because Mrs. Stowe sometimes graces the 
columns of The Independent, this journal is com- 
mitted to her eulogy, we would say that we of this 
pen editorial have no more definite idea of the per- 
sonality of that mysterious and magical lady than 
is given by the print-shops of London and Paris; 
have never even seen “the courle,” nor come nearer 
than the outer-gate of that enchanted but most un- 
enchanting castle on Andover hill, that was surely 
built before Ruskin lectured the Edinburghers on 
their 150,000 square stone windows side by side, or 
Mrs. Stowe went into ecstasies over the eccentrici- 
ties of Gothic architecture. If “‘Uncle Tom” had 
yielded one tenth the revenue alleged by the news- 
papers, that old stone workshop that disfigures the 
most beautiful site upon Zion’s hill, would surely 
have been wrought into “a stone-and-wood poem” 
by the mind that lingers so lovingly about the 
“architectural romance” of Abbotsford. Its posi- 
tion is incomparably superior to any on Sir Walter’s 
estate, 

This, by the way, leads us at once upon a promi- 
nent excellence of Mrs. Stowe’s work—the graphic 
and spirited delineation of works of art, and +h, 
philosophicai development of their spirit and princi- 
ples. The eighth and eleventh letters in Vol. I., and 
the thirty-ninth, the forty-third, and the forty- 
seventh in Vol. II., in these respects, are worthy of 
the pen of Ruskin. Mrs, Stowe dares to throw 
ase the conventional canons of criticism in art; 
in fact, she ignores these, since it is not her pro- 
vince, like Ruskin, to refute them ; and studying na- 
ture without and within, wherever she finds in art 
a history, a poem, an individuality, a life, a soul, a 
great conception, or a noble use, these she admires 
freely, naturally, and she indicates grounds of ad- 
miration that to unartistic minds are worth far 
more than the canons of the schools. This feature 
of her present work, in widest contrast with the 
prominent characteristics of “‘ Uncle Tom,” evinces 
a style of genius more clevated if less vivid than 
that which flashed upon the world in the drama of 
the slave’s cabin. And yet such portions as we 
have indicated will be dull to many a reader 
whose sympathies were stirred to their depths 
by the fortunes of the sable hero. Rarely are a 
talent for delineating character, a talent for inven- 
tion, a talent for description, and a talent for philo- 
sophical analysis and criticism combined in one 
mind. Dickens has the two former, something of 
the third, nothing of the fourth. Scott possessed in 
their highest measure the talent for description and 
the talent for delineation; but his invention was 
sometimes tame, and he was wanting in a fine ana- 
lytic power. It is a marvel that» Mrs. Stowe has 
done so well a work so opposite, and in some re- 
spects so superior, to that upon which her reputa- 
tion will mainly rest. 

There are other points in which sundry classes of 
readers will be disappointed in these volumes. 
Those who look to them for that piquant portraiture 
which has made the characters in “ Uncle Tom” fa- 
miliars of the common mind, will not find it ina 
series of letters describing actual persons and events 
in a tour of personal compliment to the author. But 
though there is no room here for the exercise of 
creative genius, the tendency of Mrs. Stowe’s mind 
to individualize whatever it touches appears even in 
the simplest descriptions of the circles to which she 
was introduced, the homes to which she was wel- 
comed, the distinguished personages by whom she 
was surrounded, and exercises itself especially upon 
inanimate objects that pleased her in nature or in 
art—a yew-tree, an ivy-vine, a waterfall, a glacier, a 
cathedral, ora painting. The restraints of her posi- 
tion and her topics have not impaired the vivacity 
of her style. 

They who have watched tauntingly or maliciously 
for the appearance of this book, as a record of ege- 
tism, the self-complacent chronicle of a march of 
triumph, must bite their lips in disappointment. 
Not to have alluded to the manner of her reception 
abroad, when all Britain was agog to see her, would 
have been a paltry affeotation, ungenerous alike to 
her hosts and to the cause that they honored in her. 
How to speak of this before the public was a grave 
question, Mrs. S. has managed it, in the main, 
wisely and well. Professor Stowe has prepared, in 
the form of an Introduction, a judicious compilation 
of the addresses made at the several public recep- 
tions that gave the tour the character of an ovation. 
These one can read or omit, at discretion. Mrs. 8. 
— the enthusiasm of the masses, and the 

ial interest of the higher classes, in her literary 
and philanthropic labors, with the freedom of a con- 
fidential correspondence with her friends ; telling 
them what she knows it will please them all to hear, 
yet taking to herself no praise. And this is done 
with a womanly modesty and frankness alike credit- 
able to her head and ber heart. To be sure, that 
infirmity which is slanderously reported to be cha- 
racteristic of woman here and there crops out, just 
enough to show that, even in the best-developed 
cranium, there is a place for self-esteem. We have 
marked a very few sentences that a severer humility 
would have omitted; but we shall keep our list 
until Mrs. Stowe shall apply for it to amend the 
fiftieth edition. [Aside ; terminate the last sen- 
tence on p. 76, at the word “way ;” and thus sup- 
press the conscigusness that lurks in the succeeding 
words. ] 

Some might accuse the author of the Letters and 
the author of the incorporated “Journal,” of form- 
ing a Mutual Admiration Society ; C. telling us that 
H. is blithe and agile as the chamois, and thoroughly 
possessed with the love of the grand and the beau- 
tiful ; and H. recording C.’s proficiency as an ama- 
teur in music, and a connoisseur in painting. But 
for ourselves, we like just this brotherly and sisterly 
way Of speaking of personal characteristics in the 
little things that give individuality to character; 
and it is a relief to know that some body comes near 
enough to the mythical lady in curls, in the great 
square stone castle, to call her “ H.,” and to hear her 
answer “ Charley.” Well, if there is a place in the 
wide world where all the buoyancy of life comes 
gushing out, and we love and greet every body and 
every thing around us with the freshness of child- 
hood, it is among the passes of the Alps, where the 
exhilaration of animal life is the mere bubbling of 
the soul's deep ecstasy. No wonder it was all H. 
and Charley there. The “©,” who there answered 
with the same young life to ovr heart of hcar.s, has 
gone up higher. 


In vain will jeal or n, tlice seek to stigmatize 
these volumes a ae Mrs. Stowe betrays 
gga at her introduction to the or pies & 
d's sons and dav. ters. She conc ucts herse 

ah > wep bearjed 

better 
pleased to be alone in oii 
“ 


” Reena? 4 
Charley” in Bwiten and, than to be jéted by the 
Duchess of Sutherland and the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. Fence the most spirited and hearty portion 
of “ae work is the Continental tour, where she was 
nowhere the guest of fashion, but the free child of 
nature. “or 

But those whose devout sensibilities were shocked 
at the irreligion of Unele Tom, will surely have 
their pecking at thege'volumes. Well, here, as Mrs. 
Stowe says of-sea-sick ladies, we shall ‘give up.” 
How must-the piety of the New- York Observer and 
the Journal of Commerce, and even the piety of the 
American Messenger, that doles out homilies against 
works of fiction, and then makes a fiction of the 
lorecious» memoir of Mary Lundie Duncan, by alter- 
ing or suppressing her real sentiments—how must 
the piety of such censors be scandalized at the dis- 
covery that, in Dr. Beecher’s family, the ballads of 
Burns and the poems and novels of Scott were 
household words! How many heresies of that pro- 
lific house are accounted for in that one fact! How 
must it shock these conservators of piety to find 
Mrs. Stowe quoting Scott, page after. page, eulo- 
gizing Scott, admiring Shakspeare, defending the 
agency of fiction for good; and after staying home 
from church on the Sabbath, because she was tired, 
going out to walk with her husband on the banks 
of the Clyde, (before sundown!) and looking over 
toward Ayrshire, and talking about Burns! A 
woman who could do such things—could write 
Uucle Tom’s Cabin, provided she had the genius 
for it, and could say all manner of naughty things 
about the clerical advocates of slavery. 
Ah! but what a rich and mellow piety, without 
cant or affectation, suffuses these pages! a piety 
that shines gently, purely, sweetly in the cottages 
of the poor and in the palaces of the great ; a piety 
that weeps instead of carping at the waste of genius 
in Walter Scott; a piety that, with a heavenly 
alchemy, absorbs the good and rejects the evil of 
all that genius has wrought jn literature and art; 
® piety in deepest sympathy with humanity; a 
piety that, in the solemn temple of Chamouni, 
catches the diamond lustre of Mont Blanc, suffused 
with roseate glory, and hymns the praise of God 
like the harp of David. We welcome the book as 
an exhibition of the superiority of heart-religion to 
mere cant. 
In some respects, Mrs. Stowe’s visit abroad was 
made at great disadvantage. She was so much a 
public character that she could see little and enjoy 
little in a quiet way. Yet, in another view, this 
was a rare advantage; for she saw phases of the 
common heart, of public affairs, and of high social 
life, such as the ordinary traveler almost never sees. 
These she has delineated with characteristic fidelity 
and with good taste. Nothing could be more sim- 
ple and beautiful than her account of the courtesies 
of the Duchess of Sutherland. 
Mrs. Stowe was well prepared to visit Scotland. 
Scotland had lived in her imagination from child- 
hood ; and as we find her clothing each bank, and 
brae, and ruin hoar, with its poetic association, we 
are chagrined at our own deficiencies, till we acci- 
dentally discover that, like mere common tourists, 
she carries a guide-book and a pocket-edition of the 
Lady of the Lake. 
It was a happy thought of Mrs. Stowe to make 
her familiar letters to friends at home the basis of 
these volumes. She has thus secured a freshness 
and vivacity that do not belong to mere journal- 
izing, and a particularity of incident and description 
that no after-recollections could supply. Yet the 
original letters are expanded and elaborated for the 
public eye, without marring their identity. 
Here is the simple record of the enthusiasm of a 
great and noble people for an oppressed and de- 
spised race, that must kindle some generous sym- 
pathy in every heart not steeled by avarice or stifled 
by policy. Here is an introduction to English high 
life, that must impart refinement rather than 
encourage gossip. Here are criticisms upon litera- 
ture and art, upon Shakspeare, Scott, and Milton, 
upon pre-Raphaelism and the Gothic, that must 
cultivate the power of i tellectual analysis and the 
sense of beauty. And here are descriptions of 
nature that must kindle the soul anew with admira- 
tion and love for the works of God. These are 
volumes to read in the quiet of the home-circle, or 
under the shadow of the trees and the mountains. 
And here, while the chestnut boughs flicker across 
the pages, we bless the lady of the square stone castle 
for these “sunny memories” of lands no longer 
foreign. 


Tue Orator’s Tovcnstoxs; or, Eloquence Simplified, 


ete. By Huen MoQueey. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Tus is one of the best books of its kind. It is 
full of good sense, well expressed. What the au- 
thor’s profession is we are not informed; but he 
shows himself an unusually intelligent and practical 
man. We might take exception to some of the 
counsel given to public debaters in Chap. LX XIII. 
The author seems there to think, as vulgar rheto- 
ricians have always thought, that it may be right 
to appeal to public prejudices or passions for the 
embarrasment and defeat of an adversary. But 
generally the moral tone of the book is good. We 
¢ould even wish that Congress, in its zeal for put- 
ting books into the possession of its members at the 
public expense, would order a copy for every sena- 
tor and representative. The last chapter, entitled 
“A speaker should never resort to stimulating 
liquids as auxiliaries to successful speaking,” would 
be especially appropriate in the Capitol, as long as 
groggeries are kept in the basement. 


ee 


Orr-Haxp Taxrnes ; or, on Sketehes of the Noticea- 
ble Men of our Age. By George W. Buxcay. Em- 
bellished with twenty portraits on steel. New- 
York: Dewitt & Davenport. 

Tue twenty portraits are worth the price of the 

book. They are admirable. §o is the printer's 

part of the work, and the binder’salso. As for Mr. 

Bungay’s “ Off Hand Takings,” considered by them- 

selves, we can only say that our admiration of theni 

is very moderate. The style of them is not to our 
taste. 


Tux Moprrx Horse-Doocror, ero. By G. H. Dapp, MD. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
Tue present state of the art of veterinary sur- 
gery, after the improvements of the last twenty- 
five years, is a very striking illustration of the 
comprehensiveness of modern science. We are 
learting, of Inte, abouts good: many ‘little things: 
that, if they are worth doing at all, are worth 
doing well. It might surprise some who have been 
in the habit of thinking that the epithet “ horse,” 
prefixed to the term ‘‘ doctor,” is significant of rude- 
ness and ignorance, to open such a book as this, and 
find that now-a-days a horse in delicate health, or 
suffering from acute disease, is as carefully watched 
and gently nursed as if he were indeed one of the 
noble Houyhmnms, and all the attendant stable- 
boys, and anxious doctors in consultation, were so 
many subservient Yahoos, The horse is now ad- 
mitted to a share in all the pills and potions, the 
cataplasms and blisters, the galvanizings and surgi- 
cal operations, the steamings, the wet-sheet pack- 
ings, and the douchea, which have before bi en con- 
sidered the peculiar and inalienable privileges of 
mankind, The late Sir Astley Cooper, when at the 





THE INDE 
head of his profession in England, did not disdain 
to exert his surgical skill in a kind of horse-hospi- 
tal which he established upon his country-seat, and 
filled with patients rescued from the “ knacker’s” 
yard. Indeed, his enthusiasm for these “exveri- 
menta in corpore vili,” carried him so far that he 
~~"“~——*-ed a fine pack of hounda by operating 


yuiws TUlL. — > 
upon them so frequently that they lost all confi- 
dence in humaa nature. 

Dr. Dadd’s book seems to be a reliable compen- 
dim, which we can recommend to those who do 
not care to study the more elaborate works of Cole- 
man or Youatt. 


Lectures on THE Prooress oy Ants anp Somnon, Re- 
sulting from the Great Exhibition in London. 
Delivered before the Society of Arte, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, New-York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. 51 John street. 

A rark reprint of the English publication. We 
are glad to see it, notwithstanding it provokes 
“odious comparisons” of the original Great Exhibi- 
tion with our Barnumic paraphrase of it. 

Does our Exhibition furnish no texts for the in- 
structors of the people, or can the ’cute Yankees 
dispense with the assistance of their Henrys and 
Grays, their Danas and Torreys, in learning how 
and what to observe ? 

These lectures, coming from the highest authori- 
ties in their respective departments, exhibit the 
thoroughly practical character which distinguishes 
the writings of English philosophers from those of 
many of their Continental collaborators. The pro- 
found botanist, Lindley, comes from his chair in 
the University, and talks to the people about wheat 
just as plainly as a very intelligent farmer would ; 
while Owen, the greatest of comparative anatomists, 
is careful to inform his trading and manufacturing 
audience of the peculiar excellencies of certain 
feathers, fleeces, bones, and furs, rather than to 
overwhelm them with the polysyllabic nomenclature 
of their winged or quadruped owners. Literary 
and scientific men are, of course, investigators of 
the facts and phenomena developed by the Great 
Exhibition, and no producer or trader should ne- 
glect the lessons which he may learn here. 
S,xpwioa Istanp Notes, By a Haorte. New-York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

Haoxe is the Hawaiian word for foreigner. Why 
the writer of these “Notes” put such a word into 
his title-page, can not be easily conjectured. The 
book itself shows that he is an American, a much 
better title by which to present himself to American 
readers, 

The facts of which the author was an eye-witness 
seem to be honestly and fairly reported. His de- 
scriptions of the geography and scenery of the 
Islands are on the whole lively and effective ; though 
when he attempts to be particularly sentimental or 
poetical, he becomes common-place and sophomori- 
cal, or (as college-students phrase it) splurgy. So far 
as the book is the report of a witness who testifies 
the matters of fact which came under his own ob- 
servation, it is valuable. So far as it attempts to 
give the writer’s opinions or conclusions, it seems 
to be of little value. Indeed, his opinions and con- 
clusions are not unfrequently contradicted by his 
own facts. 

The aim of the book, so far as it has a definite 
object, is to promote the annexation of the Hawaii- 
an kingdom to the United States. We can not 
doubt that within a féw years the annexation will 
be accomplished. The great question is, whether 
the annexation of Hawaii shall carry with it a resto- 
ration of slavery. 


Our City Column. 


Avoust is no month for wonders in town. The city 
is hot, and out of fashion. Business creeps, and houses 
look blank, with their eyes all shut. The poor prison- 
ers whom “circumstances” confine to the torture of 
this great human bakery, skirt along the shady side of 
the streets like flocks panting under the fences of great 
shadeless pastures. The great question of these melt- 
ing times, by which men strive to feel into the future, is, 
“May we not consider the worst of the summer as past #” 
Sometimes a poor fellow, scorched almost to a crisp, 
or perapired to a ray, waxes desperate, and stakes his 
reputation as a weather-prophet, by the emphatic de- 
claration that he don’t believe we shall have any more 
such dreadful hot days. Bleee the good trees and all 
the high houses that defend the streets from the fire 
of the sun! Now and then, however, a cool wind 
from the cool sea visits us, and many clouds spread 
their kind wings overhead, and then there is not so 
much dreaming of the fairy land of great shadowing- 
trees—of mountain-breezes and of lively brooks, tell- 
ing how cool it is down in the dell where they bubble. 
Anon, thermometers become discontented, and show 
indicatious of “rising,” but then a fresh wind is thun- 
dered up from the north, and the excitement is allayed. 
Jost now August is cooler than her average. 


THE “ ERICSSON.” 

On her last trial trip, this much-talked-of vessel, ap- 
parently disgusted at something, most unoeremoni- 
ously attempted suicide by sinking in the bay; but 
the water was too shallow, and she was lifted up into 
life again. A few days since she steamed down the 
harbor for one more trial. Steam is now substituted 
for hot-air; but the steam is said to be generated and 
applied on a principle much more economical than 
that now in use. Whether or not there is in this 
experiment the seed of a revolution among ships, one 
thing, at least, is evident, that there is still at work 
upon it a great faith, or the “sinking” operations of 
the past would ere this have plunged the “ Fricason” 
deep in the Dead-Sea of theories that would not work. 
Let the public also have faith and patience, and it 
will see what it will see. 

me “ FRANKLIN.” 

Hopes are yet alive for this steamer, which the sands 
of “ Long-Island’s sea-girt shore” have held in their 
relentless grasp these three or four weeks, for the surf 
to thump against. The hull is thought to be sound. 
Freight and machinery have been taken ont, and 
when the wheels are taken off, it is believed that she 
can be got afloat with sound ribs and an unbroken 


back. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


It is rumored that the Philadelphians have an eye 
upon this, “by far the most elegant structure in Ame- 
rica.” With them it is to have the advantage of a 
central location, and to be made not only a repesitory 
for fine arta, but also a splendid saloon for music and 
public lectures. The entire cost of the Palace was 
$700,000. It is caloulated that it could new be pur- 
chased for $260,000, and that the expense of taking 
down, removing, and putting up again in 

would not exceed $76,000. If any thing can be made 
of this structure, would it not be a disgrace to New- 
York to suffer it to be taken away? Doubtless the 
price will be the chief consideration, when it shall be 
sold. 


THE BURNING OF A CHUROH. 

Among the many fires which have cauterized our 
eity during the past week, was the burning of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Broome street. . The 
work ef the fire was rapid, and nothing was left but 
the walls and a few fragments of charred timbers. 
The logs is estimated at about $20,000, two thirds of 
which was covered by insurance. The germ of this 
chureh was in the gratuitous labors of Dr. Patton’s 
early ministry. The lack of religious teaching in this 
neighborheod was the attraction that led him, in 1820, 
to rent, upen his own responsibility, a small school- 
room in Mulberry street, and to begin his labors with- 
out a church or asalary. In 1821, a church of four 
members was formed. In 1822, the church-building 
was completed. Mr. Patton continued his labors here 
for fourteem years, during which time a very large and 
flouriehiag ehurch and society was gathered. In 1884, 





Dr. Patton resigned hie charge, having been elected 


PENDENT. 
Oorreeponding Secretary of the Central American 
Education Sosiety. 

For near twenty years the Central Presbyterian 
Church has been favored with the ministration of one 
ef the most popular preachers of New-York, Dz, Wm. 
Adams, About 2 year ago, many of the church hay- 
ing moved up-town, an arrangement was made with 
the Pearl-street Presbyterian church, by which Dr: 
‘Adame, with one organization, was to go farther up- 
town, and the other, with Rev.°A. A. Wood as their 
pastor, (the Pearl-street church being sold,) to occupy 
the old house of worship in Broome street. 

The church was closed at the time of the fire, for 
the purpose of repairs, This is the second time the 
Pearl-street society has lost its house of worship by 
fire. Its new edifice will be immediately erected on 
the same ground. The Tabernacle society, Rev. J. P. 
Thompson pastor, promptly and generously offered 
the use of the Tabernacle, for afternoon and evening 
worship, to the houseless congregation. 


PUBLIC BENTIMENT REVOLUTIONIZED, 


Whatever very religious, correet, incorruptible, and 
truth-loving Heralds may eay; whatever kind Jour- 
nals may report or declare, which take so much de- 
light in dandling the dear South, and in saying heart- 
soothing and conscience-quieting things to her, when 
men grow so rude and ungracious as to assert that 
slavery is a thing very much like sin against God and 
man; whatever representations may be made of the 
sentiment of New-York on the great question of the 
day, it is plain to all who look with eyes to see and 
ears to hear, that within six months past a great and 
radical change has passed upon the minds of the great 
mass of the people ere in reference to their duty as 
respects the “peculiar institution.” Every political 
move indicates that the people feel that they have 
something to do with this matter. There are multi- 
tudes on every hand, who, till the great compromise 
was broken, had never the smell of political anti- 
slavery upon their garments ; there are multitudes of 
these, great Union-men four years ago, who now enuff 
the ballot-box as the war-horse the battle, impatient 
to coast their first vote full at the heart of slavery 
aggression. The bands of party are broken. Men 
are building their own political platforms, and one 
plank that first goes in broad and strong, and there to 
remain though “the heavens fall,” is “War to the 
end on all slavery extension.” Oould Senator Toombs 
hunt for items only one week in this Gotham, and see 
with how much conscience, with what iron resolve, men 
are taking sides against his favorite political theory, far 
away even to his hopeful heart, beyond a wilderness 
of years, would seem the good time when this North- 
land would listen to the roll-call of his human chat- 
tele. This general item, the essence thereof coming 
from many little items, such as the various moves in 
reference to the Saratoga Convention, etc, amounts 
substantially to the following significance, namely, 
that the great body of the people are fast becoming 
determined so to vote in all coming time, that slavery 
aggression shall move only by overbearing their poli- 
tical influence; but that those very useful citizens, 
called politicians, who can play so skillfully on the 
wires of party, can not endure that their old harps 
should be hung upon the willows, and therefore can 
not feel “ willin’.” No old barn was ever voted down 
by rats, but old barns do, nevertheless, come down. 
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LETTERS FROM ENGLAND.—NO. 1}. 
EUROPE AGAIN! 


Seance what a difference time makes! It is not 
the same Europe you see, when you re-visit it, The 
spirits will not rise that attended your steps before. 
That delicious inspiration from historic scenes—that 
strange, first sense of antiquity is all gone. The halo 
that spread over the most common objects, which 
threw a beauty around the dull walls, and the awk- 
ward costume and language and habits of the people 
and filled all with the associations of a noble or aye. 
terious Past, has vanished. The ruin isa sooty, broken- 
down building, very inconvenient, and somewhat curi- 
ous, as showing how those old people lived. The 
ancient streets are bad ina sanitary view, and nuis- 
ances to the foot-traveler. The people are the nio- 
dern, suspicious, gruff, rough, gin-drinking Englishmen 
of Liverpool. You forget in a few hours that the old 
town has any history. You fall into the whirling 
current of present life, and become interested in the 
war, the docks, the educational question, or the never- 
ceasing questions which the human soul in every land 
agitates, always as new and as infinitely important to 
itself. 

Yet a traveler's eye catches many impressions of 
new things—small differences which show the great 
traits that make national characters different. j 

Certainly the public habits of the Englishman never 
before struck me as contrasting so strongly with his 
private. In public, he is selfish, suspicious, and un- 
courteous. He has the old savage instinct, that a 
stranger isan enemy. It is almost impossible to ob- 
tain the courtesies of the streets; so that after awhile 
a stranger falls into the habit of the people, and asks 
no questions except of those whose business it is to 
answer them. Truly the grand instinct of humanity 
is not so current among the masses of England as of 
America. The poor people, too, as well as the labor- 
ing class, are a coarser set than with us You see 
more fighting, more drunken women, more brutality 
in the low streeta. Yet once go to the Englishman's 
home ; go 80 that he knows you, and ench hospitality, 
kindness, thorough desire and effort to be useful to 
you, you will never eee anywhere. This strikes one 
especially in London, where I write, and I shall have 
more to say of it hereafter. 

Liverpool is not essentially English. It is a sea 
port, and has a great admixture of foreigners, and a 
lower class almost entirely of Irish. 

In all the lower streets, you find the same sights 
anc the same population which make the poor quar- 
ters of New-York hideous, but here quadrupled. Street 
upon street of swarming, filthy tenement-houses: 
crowds of tattered, hungry-eyed, sickly, and dirty 
men and women and children. They seem more 
pressed together and more hopeless than in New- 
York. There is an evidently greater struggle for the 
means of mere life; and the bitterness of poverty is 
keenly felt. 

f. ena Sa man, Rev. Mr. Bishop, 

'y-Missionary, in his visite through the uar- 
ters One mode he has adopted of oiinier on infle. 
ence over these poor creatures, and at the same time 
of improving them, is the keeping a Savings Bank 
book for them, so that as he makes his visits, they can 
deposit with him even the smallest sums; he deposit- 
ing subsequently in the bank. It would certainly be 
far better, if they could hand over their money them- 
selves to the bank; but Mr. Bishop says that they are 
almost children, and scarcely ever would do such a 
thing, unless it was preased upon them persona'ly. 

The people of Liverpool are rousing to the evils 
among them. The subject of Education is much agi- 
tated, and many hope soon for a practical general 
system. Model Lodging-houses have been built; and 
five years ago a Ragged and Industrial-school was 
opened in Soho street, under a most efficient man for 
superintendent, Mr. Onais. 

The more I see of these various institutions, the 
more I am impressed that their success depends much 
more on the individual genius or tact of the manager, 
than on the system ; later, when schools for the poor 
in England have become a settled institution, and good 
intellects have been applied to them, less inventive 
heads may use the arranged thoughts of others. 

This schoo! had during 1853, 831 scholars, boys and 
girls, of whom it is a noticeable fact that 113 were 
born in Ireland. The average attendance is 109. 
Some thirty ueually sleep in the house. We visited 
first the room for paper-bag making, a branch of busi- 
ness for children now adopted by the Children’s Aid 
Society in New-York. The bags are made to grocers’ 
orders, and stamped with the address of the grocer 
and the school In the first room, they were only 
cutting the papers; in another, folding; in another, 
pasting, and putting them up to be dried. For this 
purpose, open racks, or two or three cords stretched, 
were used, on which they wore laid. The printing 





was entirely done by boys, with a little hand-press; 
one handing the blank bags, one putting them on, one 
working the press, and another removing them. 

) The price charged was 16 cents per 144; 4 conte for 
printing, and 12 cents for the bags. 

Beside this, mending their own clothes, shoe-mend- 
hing, and picking coffee; and among the girls, sewing, 
-with kitchen-work, were the employments. The sew- 
ing was partly taught by older girls, monitors. None 
of the children were paid wages, but received all their 
meals, and frequently clothes; a few also, as before- 
mentioned, were lodged in the house. The meals were 
the cheapest that could be procured and still be of a 
healthful kind—bread or oat-meal, or occasionally a 
soup. The children were of the very dregs and poor- 
est of Liverpool, and were most glad of the opportu- 
nity for admission. In no school that I have yet 
visited, does the children’s work pay their expenses ; 
nor is this to be expected where the labor is, as in this 
school, only for the half-day. 

I taquired of Mr. Orris, whether the boys, some as 
old as fourteen or sixteen, did not expect wages. He 
said, No; they were contented to be kept from the 
streets and from hunger. Certainly not many of our 
New-York street-boys would work long on such terms. 

The whole expenses of this school were about 
$10,000 per annum; and the children’s labor amounted 
to nearly $1000 per annum. 

After school, Mr. Orris went out into the yard to 
ehow us how he amused the children. He had erected 
a number of poles and bars, and swings for gymnastic 
exercise ; saying, justly, that he had found the child- 
ren would not either study or labor well all these 
hours, from 7 to 6, without some open-air playe. 

After explaining these, he gave a signal, and there 
was a sudden burst of boys from the house into the 
yard, followed by some older lads with musical in- 
struments, Another order, and the crowd had formed 
itself into aline. Another; and they were in march- 
ing order, with the band at the head. The music 
struck up merrily, and the file marched with quick 
step by us. Great eport for them. The rags were 
gathered more snugly about ; the vizorless caps pulled 
jauntily on; the thin and distorted faces lighted up; 
and every clumsy foot was set more lightly and surely 
on the ground. Yet it was a mournful sight our rag- 
ged regiment. 

They were children ; but childish fun sat awkwardly 
on the old faces, It seemed so hard for them to forget 
poverty and bitterness and long suffering. They could 
not be children as others are, even with a band of 
music, and in soldier's step. The tall awkward 
forma, the grave, worn faces, the fluttering rags, and 
shambling gait—all accompanied by this merry pipe 
and drum; it was a quaint sight, very affecting in. 
deed. 

The children all seem to me more degraded, but less 
wicked, than our poor street-boys and girls of New- 
York. There is a brightness and keenness of roguery ; 
an impudence and passion in the expression of the 
members of our Boys’-Meetings or Industrial-Schools, 
which you do not see in a Ragged-School here. The 
English poor seem to me thus far to show less of the 
reckless vice than ours; and more hopelessness, ani- 
malism, and sullen discontent. C7CLB 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 





xX , July 27, 1854. 
To tugs Eprrons oy Tae InpEePenpent: 

Gentirmen: Let us fer a moment lay aside the 
Eastern question, the Eastern war, and every Eastern 
consideration. Spain, to day, invites our attention, our 
sympathy, our admiration, and I might almost say our 
imitation. Hurrah for Spain, then, and three cheers 
for the victorious patriots! Well, it appears that they 
have really entered the rough but salutary path of 
revolution. God bless them in it, and grant a thorough 
triumph to the right! Christina, the cunning and no- 
torious mother of Queen Isabella, had not only been 
the instigator of the scandalous and immoral conduct 
of her daughter; she had also taught her to despise 
the constitution she was sworn to maintain, and with 
the help of a neighbor’s example, seconded by perjured 
ministers and minions, had gradually led her to that 
extreme point when a coup d'état was unavoidable. 
Though the overthrow of the constitution was not, as 
yet, officially accomplished, it was, however, a fact; 
and there was, it seems, very little reason to expect 
that those who had suffered their litle liberties to be 
one after another cut off by the government, their 
representatives unceremoniously dismissed, their press 
gagged, their newspapers suppressed, should feel so 
keenly, and resist some comparatively unimportant 
measures. But when the cup is full, a drop added is 
sufficient to makeit overflow. Ona sudden, a military 
rebellion took place. It was nothing, according to the 
Spanish authorities—only a handful of soldiers de- 
ceived by their chief. The number of the insurgents 
grew larger; the troops sent against them joined them, 
and in different places pronunciamentos were made 
The government still went on denying the importance 
of the movement. At last the whole of Spain, with 
Madrid at the head, gave the lie to the stupid asce 
tions of Isabella’s cabinet, by joining the revolutionists 
and now the insurrection so much despised has beeom & 
a national revolution. Christina has fled to France; 
Isabella's ministers have fled also; and the innocent 
queen, left alone, has to deal now with the victorious 
generals, Will they upset her throne and dynasty, 
and reiinite Spain and Portugal under one crown, with 
Don Pedro for constitutional king? Some would like 
it, undoubtedly, as a means of restoring to Spain some 
of her past grandeur. Will they proclaim a republic? 
Will they call in a d’Orleans? Will they return to 
their legitimate king, Don Carlos! Each one answers 
these questions according to their peouliar sympathica 
One fact is certain: any attempt to give the power to 
one of the mentioned pretenders or candidates would 
be followed by civil war, and on that account it is 
thought most probable that Espartero, now at the head 
of Spanish affairs, will ask and obtain, lst, the per- 
petual exile of Christina ; 2d, an extension of the right 
of suffrage; 3d, new and solid guarantees for the faith- 
ful maintainance of the constitution. When this is 
gained, Isabella may stay on her throne, a harmless 
queen, until the nation is prepared for a more radical 
change. God speed the Spanish revolution ! 

Let us now speak of smaller things. Bonaparte has 
left Paris for Biarritz, near Bayonne, on the Spanish 
frontier, where his wife has been ordered by the doc- 
tors. She is said, the poor woman, to be very ill; 
some add that her illness is the cause of the divorce 
being no more spoken of, because of the possibility of 
her disease proving fatal, in which case another mar- 
riage might give what can not be hoped from the 
present one—an heir to the imperial throne. 

In his recent excursions to Boulogne and Calaia, Bo- 
naparte seems to have met with a good deal of trouble. 
Of course the French newspapers are allowed only to 
speak of enthusiastic greetings and auspicious cireum- 
stances ; but I have had sundry means of ascertaining 
the following facts, which tend to show that every 
thing is not rose-colored ig an emperor's life. Many 
conjectures have been made as to the motive which 
induced the emperor to return to Paris much sooner 
than he intended at first. A conspiracy against his 
life was the only cause of his shortening his absence. 
The deed was to have been done on the Boulogne road. 
It has not been ascertained whether the plan was de- 
feated when about to be carried out, or before; but 
one thing is positive: thirty persons have been arrested, 
and unto the end of the excursion the most extraordi- 
—y precautions were taken to protect his majesty’s 

e. 

When he was yet an apprentice in the business of coup 
d@'état-making, Bonaparte, it is well known, got an un- 
expected ducking at Boulogne. He came very near get- 
ting another the other day. He wanted to visit the 
English vessel “Annibal;” the sea being rough, he was 
compelled to leave the frigate “Queen Hortense,” and 
near the British man-of-war in a small canoe. With 
much difficulty, on account of a disrespectful and angry 
sea, he succeeded in gaining the ladder. Vaillant, his 
minister of war, jumped after him, but missed the 
mark, and fell into the sea. Fortunately (!) Bonaparte 
looked back, and saw the old fellow in his critical po 
sition. As the wave was high, he was able to fieh up 
his excellenoy, and help him to reach the deck. 
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Since I am speaking of one of our ~ 
nerals, let me just tell you that another 
has been seriously wounded in the East, he 
however, in fighting against the Russian, ~ 
tleman was in the habit of giving lum ¥ Te 
his horse. One day the horse took b ep, 
master’s nose for a piece of sugar, aad bi Pp : 
noseless general is said to be much uhen . 
wound; I don’t wonder, though with ad 
question whether those generals who, lik 
to perpetrate the crime of December, hy 

left, since that day. 


A noble patriot i 
Batthyani, died 8 nm hahaien oe ee 
7 ; BY, enly, in Pr. 
is one of the few who, in difficult days, } hey 
their country without ambition = 

. He bore Ac 
and possessed a large fortune in Hungary ay 
latter rather than stain the ¢..., Ma . 
head before the oppressors of his fathest POW 
poor. The exiles from Hungary, Sloman R 
accompanied by the few notable frieng, ¢), 
are allowed to stay in Paris, followed ) 
their resting place, Batthyani had). 
ant some time ago, 80 no liberty-h,;),, 
hia funeral by his presence. “is 

Another man worthy of esteem , 
already known in America, Emile § 
denly near Paris,at Montmorency. }j, i 
few writers of our day in France who re... 
believe in virtue, and do not prostitute th ts. 
for the sake of money, to the depraved tas:,..;, 
Though # Catholic by birth, he had lon .. 
to belong to the Romish Church. In accords 
his well-known sympathies, his family calle 
testant minister to perform the seryiou ,, , 
neraL 

There is a rumor that the Sultan has oo. 
make of Jerusalem, after the war, a free < 
the protectorate of France, England, Pr». 7 
and even Russia. 

Mr. Lamartine is about to publish , 4. 
Turkey. That man’s fecundity is really Aanszi 
is also painful to see a noble-hearted, 1: ble-pifted 
waste his talents in extempore writings y)\., 
no other object in view than to bring morn, 
author, Poor Muse! What has } 

Poetry is swallowed up in trade! 

Lamennais’ posthumous papers | 
order by one of his friends. Hix 
translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy is gaid 
been found finished, and ready for the ay 
appear before a long time; but as to th. se . 
ean tell what may become of it. The pricets ) 
their hands upon Gioberti’s remains in Pigdne 
France it is much feared that those . 
have a like fate 
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Great pity in both cases! 
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COLLEGES. 

Mippiesury Cottzer, Vr.—The bacealarng, 
mon was preached on Sabbath by Prof. Buy 
Literary addreeses by Rev. A. D. Smith, D.)) jy 
Saxe, and Rev. George. Howe, DD. Gini 
class, 10. 

Honorary A.M—Rev. George W. Barrow: 
bury; Clark H. Chapman, Esq., of Ludlow: } 
S. Hill, Esq., of Oraftsbury; Dr. Moses H Ran 
New-York City; and General John S Tyler of B 
Mase. ; 

D.D.—Rev. Benjamin P. Stone, of the cas of 
editor of the Congregational Journal, Concord } 
and Rev. C. A. Thomas, a graduate of Watery 
lege, and pastor of the Baptist church in Bran 

Cotumpian Cotiece, D. C.—The Presidep 
signed. The Board of Trustees have o 
resignation, to take effect on the first day 
next, and have appointed Messrs. Adams 
of Baltimore, and Sanson, Edwards 4 
Washington, a committee to nominat 

Corrtece or St. James.—This Colleg 
rection of Episcopalians, was founded 
county, Md.,in 1842, and its a: 
occurred on the last Thursday i | 
foot, Rector of the College, delivered the | 
E. W. Belt, Esq., of Maryland, addres: 
and Rev. A. ©. Coxe, of Baltimore. th: 
ties, Nine young gentlemen graduat: 
of D.D. was conferred on Rey. Prof. } 
General Theological Seminary in this ci 
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Mapison Unrveserry at Hamivtos, NV. Y.—( 
ment, August 16. Fourteen graduat 
degree of AB., and one in the literary ; 
course. The theological class numers { 
the exereises of the week have been addr 
“China,” by Rev. Dr. Dean, of China: on ty 
mance of History,” by Dr. J. C. Lord, of By 
poem by Augustine Duganne, Esq, of New 
a sermon by Rev. Mr. Burrowa, of Philad 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred of 
Judd, editor of the New-York Chronivie; 5 
D.D. on Rev. & Dryden Phelps, of N 
Rev. J. L. Burrows, of Philadel phia ; And het. la 
Porter, of Pittefield, Mass. The hovora 
M.A. was conferred on nine gentlemen 


Oaxtanpo Oottzor, Mrmsiasiprt—Rev 
ance haa accepted the Presidency of Oakis 
Mississippi, to which he was recently appoint 
Rev. J. E C. Doremus has also accepted the pro 
ship tendered him in the same institatior 
pects of the College are encouraging, and itis 
that the recent arrangements may oondu « 
further prosper:ty. 


Kenyon Correos, Onto —At the late « 
ment, the president announced that the autbont 
conferred the honorary degree of Master o! 
Richard H. Salter, M.D., of Boston; and ¥ 
Mitchell, Esq., formerly of the Public School é 
tumbus, now of Fredericktown, Knox county; # 
degree of LL.D. on Jadge Joseph R. Swan, of Oe 
bur, Ohio ; and A. , Bledsoe, formerls ay ha 
College, now Professor of Mathematics in the U 
sity of Virginia. Peter Neff, Jr., of Cincianat, 
completed his theological studies at Bexley Hall 
bier, and ordained the Sunday preceding, ¥™ 
sented by Bishop Melivaine with his diploms 'r" 
theological seminary. 

Right Rev. Bishop Oharles P. Mellvaine e 
Bishop Chace, and the institution under his p 
tial management was placed under & «yen * 
provement, whieh has been continued uni 
presidents of various grades of adaptation to 0 

Lorin Andrews, Esq., the present Preeidest ¢ 
College, has merited much from the peopr” 
State of Ohio, for his unflinching devwtor ® 
cause of sommon-schoola His unanimou © 
as President of Kenyon College has giv" 
satisfaction. 

Wittrams Cotiwex, Masa —This institution bs 
brated its sixtieth annual festival. It bw 
1600 men in its day, of whom near 110m 
earth, and of these 320 are ministers, 254 ere 
76 doctors. The clase that graduates th! oi 
largest that ever went forth with its #pp* 
A.B. to their names—62 in number, 6° * A 
that tread in its rear, number respectively," 
62 pupils. The new freshman clase prom**” 
to 70, and there will be additions to the — 
The President, Dr. Hopkins, is temporary" 
his room by a severe neuralgic attack, 0°", 
for any pervet ion in the literar eer T 
week. v. Dr. Davia, of Westfield, ~ 
public exercises, and conferred the °" 
were thirty-three orations. Their geo’. 
was, like that of the intellectual etandixg ® ~ 
very excellent —e. iin 

hono egrees con . 
Master of Arta-Rev’ A. Kidder, of Frieotif) 
Doctor of Laws, Governor Emory Washo": 
of Divinity, Rev. Nathan Brown, Bap *', 
im Assam; and Rev. Job Brace, of Nowing® 

The trustees have appointed two a et 
the college: Addison lard, now Profe en 
etta College. Ohio, and a graduate of a 
to the Professorship of Rhetoric and Bet 
and Arthur L. Perry, « vate of a 
tutor to the Professorship of Political Boon’ 

For next year, the Alumoi have mis 
Joseph White, of Lowell, as their ors! pot 
B. Canning, of Stockbridge, Mase, Oeste 
William H. Marsh, of Brovklyn, 98 6 ©” 
latter. . hed 

Warsaviiie Cousxer, Me —The ad d 
Master of Arts on Hon. Timothy Lod goo? 
field, Me.; Rev. George W. Bosworth, ° 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Robert Cole, of Harm 
and L. B. Haonaford, of Cambridge, ~~ sort? 

The degree of Duotor of Divir ry 
Rev, Samuel Budd Swaim, of Wes 
and the degree of Docwr of Laws 
Paine, of Hallowell, Me., of the eluss " 

If any are disappointed in not coe? 
names in the above list, let them Ther bighet y 
terville has ever been sparing of pooh oo? 
The college has held thirty-three ant pDD.# 
menta, and has cunferred the degree only 
fifteen men, and the degree of LL D. “d ow 
An examination of this short let wou oat «pars 
coilage fan bor ar Juinon nit bas 
the hestowment of ita hovers — Wate 
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DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS OF 
AND SUNSET 


[r is astonishing to what a degree w 
world around us by our own feelings 
sociation. No doubt it is quite a di 
» other beings from what it is to us 
fthe necessity of a preOrganization c 
ith the organization of the physical 
r, for example, to get the idea and 
ach a thing as color as we possess i 
mosphere of sentiment and feeling th: 
e see every thing, while other orders 
nt be supposed to observe through t 
yum, nor have we any reason to 51 
pable of translating or projecting the 
ur sphere of sensation and of habit 
We make the world, and then the 
We dress the world in the draper 
houghts and feelings, and then the li 
orld comes back to us transmitted 
brough that drapery, so that, after 
orld is only a reflection of oursely 
imply the doctrine of the soul’s red 
self, as taught in that remarkable a 
poem by Mr. Dana 
The difference between sunrise and s 
uced mainly by the rising and setting 
mrsuits and feelings. There is indec 
plute difference in the natural scenes 
eater relative difference, the differen 
ur own habits of feeling, of action, an 
orning and evening, in the actual scen 
ocess is 
its axis, on « g 
her leaving him. It is, therefore, lik: 
ce between coming to and going fre 
bdscape. It is like the welcome an 
old friend. He is the same friend, 
same ; but yesterday you met, to-d 
e, So the sunrise and the sunset ar 
the process and the feelings of me 
Moding good-by. 
Coming to a snowy mountain and d 
to a magnificent cataract, or a gr 
y, and quitting it by the same road; 
he ocean through a mountain gap, 
ting from it, the picture, the gr 
ry are the same ; but in the one case 
ry moment increasing, in the other « 
ithe effect of this one circumstanc 
dis very great. Now, in the suns 
ncreasing up to a certain point, and ¢ 
ickly fades away ; but in the inrise 
atest at first, or with a very rapid « 
G then the process is that of decrease 
bh and gorgeousness of coloring fad 
t of common day. The effect of th 
pnificence upon the mind is that of 


sdeniwation wonder and ioy.:_ the 
and departing efory 8. a BaubAN 


tement of wonder and di light, anc 

et and pensiveness, also of a fi 

Bch is extraordinary to that whi h 
e. As the sun declines you rise i 

gination and the : 

Mine into a world of ordinary 
The sunset is followed by the twi 


precisely the same, of the e 


2 side meeting the 


fal 


of poetry; 4s 
busin 


iforer 


st. and that makes a great differen 


ich you know is coming lway 

bn that which is a color 

* but the sunrist the 

ivity: ‘Man goeth forth into t 

labor until the evening; and ¢/ 
bally affects the mind, but in a diff 
: the case O01 
difference arises 


ry one make the 


uprise and sunset, ¢ 


pholly from ass 
experiment, in th 
bceiving that it is evening, a 
punset is 
rning, and that the process of sunt 


abstracti 


going on, or 1! the 
eb; let him by an effort of 
ion throw himself into this illusi« 
Btantiy feel how exactly similar are t! 
th this exception, that the sunrise 
est, and the sun more and more reg 
t thes 
hunknown quantity, and the sun in 
rst case, the train of the mind is 


unset is from west onward, t 


ou are carried forward; in the secon 
e mind is broken, and you are thro 
regards the relation of the mind t 
a man were in the condition of ont 
$ to the points of compass, mistakin 
blunder the effect of which every 
xperienced, there would be nothing 
could, at any given moment, de 
nee between sunrise and sunset. I 
terposition, as in the case of Joshi 
oth scenes, at the same moment of g 
ill, so as to be daguerreotyped, t 
othing by which one could detect 
the most skillful painter could dey 
Sunset scene of an unknown land; 
ost exquisite perfection, it w ould 
br the spectator to tell which was D 
bg and which for evening 
And vet, in all the accessories, an 
hg an 1 association, there is a world 
ere are the shadows, for example 
hey are falling and lengthening, ar 
nee alone creates a solemn or sadd¢ 
here is a pensive, melancholy power 
, a prophecy of night, as we have 
bling of the transitoriness of eart 
e morning, the shadows are sho 
ppearing, and as every thing, e 
growing brighter, the morning is fi 
xultation; all nature 
joicing anew. Thesunis asa bri 
but of his chamber 
to run a race 
Between the evening and the m¢ 
difference in the state of the ati 
transparency, dryness, the influenc 
thrown into the evening, the infl 
night revealed in the morning: 
absolute variety between sunrise ‘ 
Summer's evening, the dews are 
but there is warmth in the air, a 
warm sunset, and transfer the epitt 
of coloring, but not so of the sunri 
ing the mists are rising, the grass 
the atmosphere is clear, as after & 
is sweet, fresh, glowing as the sun 
clears away during the night, the 
flood of sudden splendor. On the 
lovely the clear sunset after a da 
can be more beautiful than Milt 
One of the books of the Paradisc 


seems to be 
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